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PREFACE, 





I HAVE undertaken to write an introductory notice to these 
Memoirs: my readers shall not however be long detained from 
the volume itself. My much esteemed friend, the Rev. E. A. 
Wallbridge, for many years a companion in Missionary labour, 
both in Jamaica and in British Guiana, entrusted the manuscript 
to my care, only on the condition that I would undertake this 
duty. 

Perhaps he felt that I should be at liberty to speak more freely 
on certain points, than his position would justify as a resident in 
the Colony and an agent of the Society. Very cheerfully, there- 
fore, do I accede to his wish, in thus ushering this unpretending 
volume into the presence of the Christian people of Great Britain. 
The churches of this country have always so generously wel- 

comed any work on Christian Missions, that I am induced 
to hope this volume will meet a cordial reception. Unnecessary 
criticism on its style or arrangement, I scarcely anticipate: de- 
fects in both will doubtless appear, for it is a maiden effort ; 
besides which, it was wholly written in the course of a very 
few weeks, a haste rendered inevitable on account of my 
leaving the Colony, and it was finished in the midst of heavy 
domestic affliction. Half of the volume was unwritten when my 
friend and brother was called upon to re-open for the fifth time 
his children’s tomb, and consign to its keeping another intelli- 
gent and lovely boy, a victim to West Indian diseases. 

In the course of several tours which I have lately undertaken 
for the London Missionary Society, I have been sometimes 
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grieved to ascertain how much information is still required, both 
in reference to the general aspect of Colonial society, and the 
condition and prospects of our native churches. 

Justice to the honoured men of every denomination who have 
long laboured among the children of Africa: justice to the people 


who have by their instrumentality been rescued from the degra-- 


dation of slavery and the debasements of sin, to an intelligent 
appreciation of their rights and duties as men and as Christians : 
and justice to the churches of Britain, who at such immense cost, 
have for many years supported these philanthropic exertions, 
demand some explanation of our present position in the West 
Indies. | 

A few years since, a strong current of irresistible public feeling 
set in most undeniably towards the emancipated people of the 
West; and every society formed for religious purposes conse- 
crated largely of its resources for the elevation of the negro mind. 
Generous youth spontaneously came forward to dedicate their 
energies to this noble cause, and regardless of the inevitable in- 
fluences of a tropical climate, resolved to live and die in the 
attempt to christianize and civilize the descendants of Africa. 

How much was thus accomplished in the varied fields of labour 
chosen amongst the sunny isles of the West, forms now a thrilling 
page in the history of the Church of Christ. We need not ex- 
aggerate the results: but we should be unfaithful to our Master, 
if we attempted to underrate them. The records of liberality most 
genuine, of simplicity most pure-minded, and of firmness most 
unshaken, have long since proved that we did not “‘run in vain 
nor labour in vain,” when we sought to place the black African 
and his children, alongside their more favoured white brethren. 
And while this book will, I hope, sustain the character of previ- 
ous Missionary records, by unfolding the short and simple annals 
of John Smith’s eventful history, and by narrating his manifold 
labours and abundant successes, I hope, also, it will animate 
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others, my brethren yet in the field, confidently to repose in the 
fidelity of Him who has promised that His word shall accomplish 
the thing whereto He has sent it. 

The publication of this volume will excite much opposition on 
the part of the white population of British Guiana, towards 
all our Missionaries, but especially towards Mr. Wallbridge, 
and for this reason: they know that every word is true; that 
half the atrocities committed during Martial Law are even yet 
untold ; and above all, having for successive generations despised 
and oppressed the negro race, they never have forgiven, and 
the present community never will forgive them, for taking the 
freedom which the high hand of British justice, guided by the 
large heart of British benevolence, procured for them a few 
years back. 

Hence it is, that as the Missionaries alone stood between the 
oppressor and the oppressed, they are “‘a sect every where 
spoken against.” Their high crime and misdemeanour is, that 
they have taught the people: that therefore the people have come 
to confide in them, and that notwithstanding threats and bribes, 
they still continue to frequent the Mission chapels, and are 
doing their utmost to: support the pastors of their choice. 

The fact is, the nonconforming ministry has laid hold upon the 
masses of the people in the West; it saw that ‘‘on the side 
of the oppressor was power,’ and unscared by the shallow night- 
owl cry of ‘‘ beware of politics,” it has gone down to the people 
in their degradation, it nas told them of the injustice done to 
them, it has denounced the wrong-doer, as well as sympathized 
with the sufferer, it has directed them how to acquire their politi- 
cal rights, and it has taught them how to behave themselves as 
freemen and as citizens. 3 

And the nonconforming ministry has thus been twice blessed : 
the people belong to our Mission stations, and the Missionaries 
are still the hope and confidence of the people. 
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But the planters predicted ruin as the result of freedom. ‘They 
boldly said that if the stimulus of the whip were withdrawn from 
the back of the negro, he would not work for wages: and I utter 
no libel on the planting community when I say, that they have 
done their utmost to fulfil their gloomy prophecies. 

When heavy droughts have come upon the land, and the early 
and the latter rains have been withheld, and the crops have 
languished in the field, and the cane has refused to yield its 
abundant juice, they cried out, “‘the people are idle, they will 
not work.” 

When they turned the cattle of the estates into the negro’s 
provision grounds, tore the doors from their houses, applied the 
thumb-screw of rent to the last pinch, and drove the people to 
seek their own little freeholds, where unmolested they might culti- 
vate and enjoy the fruits of the earth, the cry has still been, ‘‘ the 
people are idle, they will not work.” 

When absentee proprietors have been astonished at receiving 
no returns from their estates, they have forgotten that their 
property was entrusted to unprincipled attornies, who dele- 
gated their duties to managers, who again devolved them on 
overseers: they have forgotten that a shameless and most 
wasteful system of expenditure was maintained upon their pro- 
perties, in order to support the unbounded ideas of West Indian 
hospitality and West Indian extravagance: they have forgotten 
that estates were never purchased as investments of capital 
expected to yield a moderate but adequate interest, but on 
speculation, in the hope of yielding an enormous return for an 
almost nominal outlay: they have forgotten all these things, and 
while the planting attorney was realizing a handsome revenue, 
the absent proprietor was beggared and befooled, and led to believe 
the cuckoo cry, ‘‘ the people are idle, and will not work.” 

Should any one say these are not Missionary details: we want 
to hear of the state of the churches, and of the progress of the 
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truth, I can only reply, that if after years of labour, and self- 
denial, in which many lives of noble men and heroic women 
have been sacrificed ; and if after all the personal and public, oral 
and written instruction imparted to the negro population by 
the agents of so many Missionary Societies, the people are still 
“idle, disorderly, worthless squatters,” * then it must be acknow- 
ledged that the West Indian Mission has proved a failure. 

I confess freely that I consider this not merely as a political 
question, but, in its moral and religious aspect, as involving the 
character of a people, who having at length obtained a tardy in- 
stalment of justice are now maligned and injured by the grossest 
misrepresentations. 

It may, however, be said, that as Missionaries, we are in- 
terested in drawing a glowing picture of negro character, and that 
the testimony of other parties not so liable to suspicion is 
necessary before any opinion can be formed on this subject. 

Such testimony is now lying before me in the reports of the 
stipendiary justices of British Guiana, recently furnished to the 
Government ; these reports are all dated this year, 1848, and are 
therefore the more valuable ; and they are furnished by gentle- 
men who generally consider it disreputable to associate with 
Christian Missionaries, or to appear favourable to the increase of 
Dissenting Chapels. 

John Macleod, Esq., writing from his district, the city of George- 
town, thus bears witness :—‘“‘ A gradual improvement has taken 
place in the manners and habits of the people since emancipation. 
They are now prosperous in their circumstances, and possess 
many domestic comforts. They have neat houses, some of them 
of considerable size ; their lots are neatly enclosed, and the 
ground about them, in most instances, cultivated ; the general 
appearance of this description of property is highly creditable to 


* The terms always applied to the people. See West India papers, 
passim, | 
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the owners. Formerly a great love for dress and finery was dis- 


played ; at present a more becoming attire has been adopted. — 


From the information I have received from different ministers 
of the gospel, I have every reason to believe that the attendance 
at places of worship, as well as at schools, is regular and satis- 
factory. Parents seem all desirous of affording to their children 
the advantages of education.” 

Another stipendiary magistrate, who lived in my neighbourhood 
in Demerara, Donald Maclennan, Esq., a gentleman, who in this 
very report which I am about to quote, speaks of ‘ the mis- 
chievous and unfounded impressions conveyed to the people 
by Missionary ministers in the end. of 1846, and early part 


of 1847, relative to the new law of ‘Master and Servant ;~ 


(meaning thereby myself especially, because I had reminded him 
more than once of his unjust decisions,) yet even with this pre- 
judice, Mr. Maclennan is compelled thus to write of the peasantry. 
“‘ Tt may be remarked, that the freeholders, as a body, are by far 
the steadiest and most industrious among the settlers. They 
appear, although employing themselves on estates in the ordinary 
occupations of labourers, to look upon themselves as a distinct 
class, and to show by their conduct, and especially in the bringing 
up of their children, a consciousness of moral responsibility which 
is likely to haye a salutary influence on the conduct of their 
more thoughtless neighbours.” Mr. Maclennan adds, and I 
mention it to show how the Government at home is misled, and 
how the Colonial Office is tricked continually by its own officers : 
‘* All classes are very civil and respectful in their conduct to- 
wards their superiors; but amongst themselves, I have reason to 
conclude from matters brought before me in my magisterial capa- 
city, that a very loose state of morals exists; and this is not to 


be so much wondered at, considering that education in this district 


is in the hands of so many religious sects, with each of which it 
is a great point to show a long list of attendants, and especially 
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of communicants ; and, besides, the teachers, with the exception 
of the parish schoolmaster, subsist chiefly upon the liberality of 
the latter, and hence it might be inconvenient to inquire very 
particularly into their general moral conduct.” 

It will scarcely be believed that this gentleman, who thus in his 
official reports, ‘‘ condescends,’’ upon the proceedings of Mis- 
sionaries, and ventures to suspect their fidelity, and regrets the 
existence of “‘so many religious sects,” as leading to a “‘very loose 
state of morals,” that this gentleman, during my residence near 
him of three years, never visited, to my knowledge, a single school 
of any “‘ religious sect,” never entered a chapel belonging to any 
*relioious sect,” and though I frequently urged him to come and 
see my daily school of 120 children, that he might judge for him- 
self in making his report to the Governor, he would not consent. 
The fact is, that the stipendiaries sent to the Colonies, live 
extravagantly, get deeply involved, and are obliged to be planters’ 
partizans for the sake of value received. 

Another stipendiary justice, W. H. Ware, Esq., writes thus 
concerning the emancipated people that are ‘‘idle and worthless,” 
and that have done nothing but become ‘‘ squatters” since 
emancipation : 

“‘ Respecting the social condition and economy of the free- 
holders and settlers of the labouring class, as to occupation, 
habits, state of education, and general demeanour, I would beg 
to observe, that in this district, out of a population of 8000 
souls, 5000 are residents in villages, a greater portion of whom 
are proprietors of small lots of land, varying in size from half an 
acre to one acre. 

‘he desire and ambition to become the possessor of a plot of 
ground is a characteristic feature in the negro. He endeayours, 
by all means in his power, to acquire land, on which he imme- 
diately erects a house, and then commences to cultivate pro-_ 


visions around it. His family, consisting of his wife and two or 
b 
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three children, who have hitherto been located and employed 
upon the sugar plantations, remove to the new freehold, and 
afterwards bestow their labour upon the staple productions of 
the Colony, as often only as their artificial wants require them 
to do so. 

‘“‘In a moral respect, the freeholder does not seem to be retro- 
grading. Marriage amongst them appears to be the rule. They 
are regular attendants at the places of worship, and many of 
them are partakers of the holy sacrament. | 

“The adults, generally speaking, are capable of reading and 
understanding the Holy Scriptures and the Church Liturgy ; but 
beyond this their education does not extend, few of them being 


able to write, or even sign their names. ‘The children of the 


freeholders however, and I may add of the peasantry generally, 
are rapidly advancing in the ordinary rudiments of education, 
and are likely to prove hereafter useful members of the commu- 


nity in which they live, as many of them are taught to combine | 


moral and religious instruction with agricultural pursuits. 


‘Temperance Societies are beginning to extend themselves 


amongst this class of people, and those who became members of 
them are firm in their resolve to abstain from intoxicating 
liquors, notwithstanding the great temptations held out by the 
grog shops which are to be found in every village. 

‘Friendly Societies have also been established amongst the 
freeholders in the different parishes, and great benefits have been 
derived from these institutions, affording as they do pecuniary 
assistance and other comforts during sickness and old age. 

‘‘ Crimes of any magnitude are of rare occurrence amongst the 
freeholders and settlers, and minor offences are oftener committed 
by the labourers resident upon the estates than by these people.” 

Another stipendiary, J. 8. Beamish, Esq., writing from an- 
other district, gives a strangely contradictory account of the 
people. I quote it, that people in England may see that a man 
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is not made a magistrate in the Colonies, with an income of 
nearly £500. a year, because he is qualified for the office, but 
because he has been a hanger-on, and has very likely done the 
state some service in a quiet way. ‘The italics are not mine. 

“ Hducation is not far advanced. Few understand what they 
read. Many have learned a smattering of reading and writing, 
but it is only a smattering at best. Much fewer children are 
now sent to school than formerly. It has become a common 
habit to make them work for the money to pay the school fee. 

“Of general behaviowr—There are some things universal ; 
first,* a total disregard to character, in so far, that the worst and 
the best associate on equal terms. 

“‘ Drunkenness among the males is very common, but not, as 
I think, on the increase, but rather the decrease. None of the 
women are ever seen intoxicated ; almost all the young women 
will on no account taste spirituous liquors. 

“On the whole, there is a great and wonderful progress, in 
many respects, since the emancipation. The people are far more 
intelligent. ; 

“‘ Many of them are religious leaders of others, and can read 
and write: the young people are very dissipated, gambling, 
drinking, and often very insolent. These villages are, from the 
_ number of rooms let out, the head-quarters of every rascality in 
the district.” : 

I leave my readers to form their own opinion of this perspica- 
cious testimony. 

W. J. Sandiford, Bee, .. writing from another part of the 
Colony, the county of Essequibo, bears the following testimony : 

“‘ ‘With respect to the social condition and economy of the 
freeholders and other labourers, I think there is a gradual, but 
slow, movement in advance. They are frugal and careful in 
their habits and in the working of their own provision grounds, 

* What is the second ? 
b 2 
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and on the several estates are industrious and generally quiet 
in their demeanour when treated civilly.” 

He adds, and I regret to say, there is much truth in his 
observations : 

‘The rising generation now verging to majority, who have 
never experienced slavery, have not improved, I think, in the 
ratio that could be wished, considering the advantages they have 
enjoyed in the sound, moral, and religious precepts inculeated on 
them by their several pastors, and the educational assistance 
which they have received through them.” 

Mr. Sandiford might have given the reason of this: but he 
dared not ; it would offend the planting community, and deprive 
him of many of the current conveniences of life; I will add 
it for him, in the words of a Missionary, ‘ This is to be attri- 
buted to the influence of Coolie immigration: for into this 
district, the garden of the Colony, as it is called, two-thirds of all 
the wretched idolaters from Calcutta and Madras have been sent ; 
and the filthy, heathenish habits imported by these Coolies, and 
exhibited before the eyes of our Creole population, is having an 
influence, especially upon the young, which will prove beyond all 
conception injurious.” 

Edward Carbery, Esq., another stipendiary, in another part of 
the Colony, thus writes—and what more could a Missionary 
himself desire to say :— 

‘I find that the sale of spirits in the district for the quarter 
ending 31st March last, has decreased 25 per cent., as compared 
with the quarter ending 3lst December, 1847. I think it is 
undeniable, that the progress of the emancipated peasantry since 
1838 has been sufficiently satisfactory. It could not reasonably 
be expected that the characteristic vices of a servile condition 
should suddenly disappear from among a people who were so long 
exposed to the degrading influences of slavery. Moral virtues do 
not seem to be of spontaneous growth—the most careful culture 
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Sometimes fails to secure their development. The child whose 
early days have been passed in unremitting toil, and whose daily 
task supplied the place of the decalogue, ought not to be re- 
proached, if, in his mature age, he is found not to have attained 
to a high standard of moral excellence. 

“The emancipated peasantry have failed in none of the im- 
portant duties which individuals owe to society ; they have been 
loyal and peaceable subjects. If their industry did not answer 
the expectations or the wishes of their former masters, it has at 
least been sufficient to maintain them in comfort, and to enable 
thousands of them to become owners of the soil which they 
formerly tilled as slaves. On all occasions they evince a becom- 
ing deference to persons in authority, and, generally speaking, 
are submissive to the laws. ‘They treat their spiritual teachers 
with great respect, and the liberal contributions they have made 
towards the erection of various religious edifices, are evidences of 
their piety and zeal. It would be unjust to deny them the 
possession of many social virtues ; they are charitable and hos- 
pitable ; scores of idle Coolies are maintained among the rural 
districts, chiefly by the contributions they recewe at the 
cottages of the labourers,* and whenever called upon to sub- 
scribe for the relief of the distressed, their donations have 
always been sufficiently liberal. They are all remarkable for 
their attachment to their children, and it cannot be denied that 
they perform their duties as parents, faithfully and well. One of 
their general characteristics is a remarkable simplicity of cha- 
racter, coupled with great credulity, which easily enables them to 
be imposed upon—great numbers of the Creoles even now believe 
in the supernatural power of the ‘ Obeah man.’ The freeholders 
of the villages are among the most peaceable, industrious, and 

* Mark this: the Missionaries have been abused, ever and anon, for 
saying the same thing: the fact is, the people were taxed to introduce 


the Coolies, and now their wages are reduced, they are additionally 
taxed to support these Hast Indian vagrants. 
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orderly of the native population. Such results have, however, 
invariably followed the acquisition of landed property by the 
labouring classes in every country. 

- At the village of Queen’s Town, where the population is about 
1,500, only three or four convictions for trifling assaults, and two 
or three for petty thefts have taken place since the Ist May, 
1847.” | 

From the beautiful island of Leguan, one of the many islands 
that lie in the mouth of that magnificent river, the Essequibo, 
the stipendiary justice of the island, C. A. Goodman, himself 
connected with the planting interest of the island, and part pro- | 
prietor, I believe of Vrow Anna estate, thus writes :-— 

‘The Creole population are working on numerous estates 
cheerfully, and on inquiry from those managing the estates, the 
answer I have invariably received was, that they were working at 
the reduced rates of wages. I have never seen any inclination 
on the part of the Creoles to disturb the peace. I have found 
their general demeanour civil and orderly. The Africans have 
been working generally well, and I have had few complaints of 
them. ‘T'he Coolies have been of great assistance in enabling 
estates to keep up during the panic; but they have not the 
physical power to perform a good day’s work in comparison with 
the African. ‘There can be no question as to the progress the 
emancipated peasantry are making with regard to the comforts of 
civilized life, for it is only necessary to go out on a Sunday, and 
the people who the day before were working in the field, will be 
seen dressed in a most respectable and decent manner, and con- 
ducting themselves with every degree of order and respectability. 
The great fault which they have, and it is a very bad one, is the 
equality of feeling which they show, without respect of persons.”’* 

Not to weary my readers with further details, I will only quote 


* What this means I cannot divine, and have therefore, no know- 
ledge of “ the very great fault” exposed in it. 
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the following testimony from one of the stipendiaries, in Berbice, 
C. H. Strutt, Esq. :— 

“‘ With regard to the social condition and economy of the free- 
holders, and other settlers of the labouring class in my district, 
I would respectfully remark, that on the whole, their habits are 
industrious, their general demeanour correct and orderly, and the 
means of religious and other instruction placed within their 
reach, embraced and turned to advantage. 

“‘ T think the progress made by the emancipated peasantry in 
acquiring the manners, habits, and comforts of civilized life, 
equal to the wishes of their most sanguine friends, and although 
it may be said that the freeholders do not bestow that portion of 
their time in working as day labourers on the plantations which 
the planters desire, it must not on that account be inferred that 
they are idle ; many have turned their industry, into other, and to 
them more profitable and advantageous channels, among the most 
prominent of which may be named, first, the growing of plantains, 
and of other ground provisions for sale; and, secondly, the leasing 
and farming of land on sugar estates, both of which pursuits are 
followed most extensively in my district.” 

I think now I have made out my case: I have desired to do it 
justly and generously to all classes: here are reports from every 
district im the three counties, Demerara, Berbice, and Esse- 
quibo, that compose the colony of British Guiana. These 
reports were all written in the early part of this year, at the very 
time when the West India party were clamouring for the Govern- 
ment to impose additional taxation on the people of Great 
Britain to support them in their infamous schemes of im- 
migration, on the ground that the people would not work. I 
appeal to my readers, in the name of common justice, and I 
ask them upon this testimony, not Missionary testimony let it 
be observed, to do justice to the emancipated population of 
the West, by dismissing from their minds any belief in the 
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charges that they are idle, disorderly, vagrant, or rebellious. I 
assert, in calm confidence as an eye-witness, and as having 
lived in Jamaica and British Guiana many years, and as one 
who has visited and obtained information from most of the other 
islands, that the moral and religious results of emancipation 
have far exceeded our most sanguine expectations. 

My feeble pen will do but little, I know, to remove the 
inveterate hate felt by Colonists generally towards the black 
population. Cuba and Brazil have long ere this read the re- 
port that emancipation is a total failure, and have ground their 


wretched slaves, hundreds of thousands in number, to the dust — 


with additional rigour. America, the land of jealous hberty, 


whose banner is a fit emblem of her anomalous social position, — 


for her stars are not of glorious shine, and her stripes are full 
of blood ; America, the noblest and the guiltiest nation under 
heaven, that adds insult to injury by her contempt of those 
she finds guilty of a skin not coloured like her own ; America, 
the land where all have equal rights by charter, and where two 
millions and a half of slaves have no right to life, liberty, or 
happiness by practice: this land rejoices in the clamour of 
the West India party, and in the statements of West India 
papers, that the blacks will not work, and therefore resolves that 
as long as she can bamboozle the world, the bamboo shall never 
cease to punish the descendants of Africa. 

I hold myself debtor to my profession, thus to testify on 
behalf of truth, justice, freedom, and equal rights, and my 
heart “like a live engine booming up and down,” beats with 
intensest indignation against the men that have had their twenty 
millions for liberating their slaves, who are now attempting 
to revive the slave-trade in another form, by means of unre- 
_ stricted immigration from the Coast of Africa. 

Should it be said in answer to all this, how is it that so many 
estates have been abandoned, and that so many West India pro- 
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prietors have ‘been ruined? I reply in the words of inspired 
testimony, because the ‘wages of sin is death How were our 
West India Colonies acquired ? By sin! How were they peopled 
and cultivated? By robbery, man-stealing and murder! How 
was their cultivation kept up till 1834? By sweeping off thou- 
sands upon thousands every year through overtasking the powers 
of nature! And how are they governed now? By laws unjust, 
impolitic and unnecessary, that have politically, commercially, 
and ‘religiously destroyed these Colonies, and have thus fulfilled 
the unrepealed and just law of Heaven, ‘‘ the wages of sin is 
death !” 

In the view of all, I say with composure—bitter as the ordeal 
is through which many individuals, Missionaries and their people 
too, must pass ; ‘‘ Great is bankruptcy ! the great bottomless gulf 
into which all falsehoods, public and private do sink, disappear- 
ing: whither from the first origin of them they were all doomed. 
For nature is true and not a lie. No lie you can speak or act 
but it will come, after longer or shorter circulation, like a bill 
drawn on nature’s reality and be presented for payment, with the 
answer, no effects. Honour to bankruptcy! ever righteous on 
the great scale, though in detail it is so cruel! Under all false- 
hoods it works unweariedly mining. No falsehood, did it rise 
Heaven high and cover the world, but bankruptcy one day will 
sweep it down, and make us free of it.”* 

But a few words more and I conclude; perhaps I ought to 
apologize for having said so much ; but it would be easier to write 
a book than a preface on the subject of West India follies and 
their fruits, and perhaps this may yet be done. 

But in the mean time, such being the social condition of the 
people, I do most earnestly commend our Missionaries and their 
churches in the West Indies, to the affectionate consideration 


‘* Carlyle on the French Revolution, vol. i. p. 82. 
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of the public of Great Britain. 'I’he people are unable to support 
entirely their own institutions, through unjust taxation, required 
to support the Colonial State-church establishments, and to pay 
for schemes of immigration, and at the same time our religious 
societies are compelled to contemplate in what manner they can 
relieve themselves of the great expense of their West India 
Missions. This is just the fact of the case—the people cannot 


pay entirely for their own pastors and teachers ; they are in most — 


cases willing, but Colonial misrule has made them unable ; our 
Missionary Societies, are beginning to consider their West Indian. 
Missions a serious addition to other claims on their attention, 
and plans must be adopted, owing to the deficiency in the incomes 
of these Institutions, that will I fear soon reduce some of our 


Missions in the West to the shadow of a shade of their former — 


prosperity. 

I have entered into these details because, while I deplore the 
present state of the West Indies, I am deeply convinced that 
the people require, and ultimately will repay, our most anxious 
care and generous support. 

I have here intended to prove that hitherto the people have 
amply repaid the efforts of past years, and that to the Mis- 
sionaries, despised and persecuted as they are, is wholly to be 
attributed the state of things represented-in the various reports 
of the stipendiary magistrates. 

Let these statements be contrasted with the details in Smith’s 
journal and letters, and the readers of this volume will be con- 
vinced that emancipation has not been a failure, and that this 
improvement in the social and religious character of the negro 
population, is wholly to be ascribed to the benign and elevating 
influences of Christianity. ; 
W. G. Barrer. 


Lonpon, 
Aveust Isr, 1848. 
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DEMERARA MARTYR. 


INTRODUCTION. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW MISSION STATION IN GEORGE TOWN—FOUNDA- 
TION-STONE OF CHAPEL LAID—REV. C. RATTRAY’S DISCOURSE—CIR- 
CUMSTANCES T0 WHICH THIS GAVE RISE—PREVALENT BELIEF IN THE 
COLONY OF MR.SMITH’S GUILT—REASONS FOR THIS MEMOIR—ALLUSIONS 
TO THE PAST—CAPTAIN STUDHOLME HODGSON’S TESTIMONY—ANTICTI- 
PATED REVERSAL OF SMITH’S SENTENCE—GENERAL REFLECTIONS. | 


Towarps the end of the year 1841, a new station, in connexion 
with the London Missionary Society, was commenced in a popu- 
lous district of Georgetown, Demerara, at a spot not far distant 
from the very jail in which the Rev. John Smith breathed his 
last. As a suitable mark of respect to the memory of this much 
injured minister of Christ, and as indicating their full conviction 
of his entire innocence of the crimes laid to his charge, the name 
SMITH was associated, by the missionaries in Demerara, with the 
new station. 

The church and congregation that were subsequently gathered 
at a temporary place of worship, fitted up for the purpose, rapidly 
increased, and it soon became necessary to provide a more com- 
modious building. The foundation-stone of this new erection, 
designated Smirn Cuurcu, was laid on the 24th of November, 
1843, the twentieth anniversary of the day on which the Mis- 
sionary Smith received, from an unconstitutional Court Martial, 
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the unjust sentence, “to be hanged by the neck until dead.” In 
connexion with appropriate devotional services, a sermon suited 
to the interesting occasion was delivered on the evening of the 
day by the Rev. Charles Rattray, from Psalm exii. 6, “ The 
righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance.” In this dis- 
course the leading events of Mr. Smith’s history were referred to ; 
and it was afterwards suggested that, with some little amplifica- 
tion and adaptation, the brief sketch then given might be advan- 
tageously published in a cheap form, for wide circulation amongst 
all classes in British Guiana, particularly amongst the now 
emancipated labourers, to whose welfare the Martyred Missionary — 
more especially devoted himself. As Mr. Rattray declined the 
preparation of such a publication, the writer was led to attempt 
something of the kind, and this volume is the result. 

I have felt the more disposed to undertake the compilation of 
Mr. Smith’s Memoirs, from the fact, that the proceedings con= 
nected with the foundation of Smith Church attracted no small 
degree of public attention towards the subject of his trial, con- 
demnation, and death. In the minds of a considerable number 
of the inhabitants of this Colony, the name of the Missionary 
Smith is associated with the events of the period known as the 
time of “ Martian Law,” in a manner not the most honour- 
able to his memory. ‘That he in some way or other caused the 
insurrection amongst the slaves in 1823, is stated and pro- 
bably believed by very many who are utterly unable to tell way 
they credit such a statement,—who are quite ignorant indeed of 
Mr. Smith’s character ; and whose opinions about him have been 
gathered from the malicious falsehoods industriously circulated 
concerning him, at the time of his imprisonment and death. 

Since the release of the vilified and persecuted Missionary 
from his merciless oppressors to that peaceful land, where “ the 
wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest,”—and 
since the dawn of that day of emancipation, which he was not 
permitted to see, but which his persecution and death contributed 
to hasten, no very great effort has been made, that we are aware 
of, to load his memory with any additional burden of obloquy. 
It seems rather to have been the policy of those who took a part 
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in the unwarrantable treatment he then received to keep them- 
selves quiet on the subject. Having, by their shameless false- 
hoods, sent forth the slanderous calumnies by which they hoped 
for ever to ruin Mr. Smith’s reputation, they have been con- 
tent to allow their virulence to circulate through the community. 
These slanders effected the purpose for which they were designed, 
they produced a deep-rooted prejudice against the character 
of the Missionary Smith in the minds of many, even including 
the very class for whose especial benefit he so benevolently 
and self-denyingly laboured. Not only do many, who formerly 
had a direct interest in sustaining slavery, think him guilty 
of most fearful crimes ; but also many of those who were once 
enslaved have been taught to give expression to the same opi- 
nion, and say, ‘‘ Mr. Smith made plenty of the black people to 
be hanged.” 

_ It is with a view to dispel the ignorance and error which thus 
exist in the minds of thousands in this Colony, in reference to 
one of God’s honoured servants, that the following memorials of 
the late Rev. John Smith, who laboured as a Christian Mis- 
sionary, for nearly seven years, previous to his arrest in 1823, 
are now sent forth to the public. 

The Missionary enterprise itself, and the reputation of those 
who have entered into the labours of Mr. Smith in this Colony, 
are involved to some extent in the undeserved stigma that now 
rests upon the name of that devoted man. Associations of this 
kind with ministers of the gospel and the hallowed work com- 
mitted to their hands, tend to hinder their usefulness, and thus 
impede the progress of ‘‘ the truth as in Jesus.” It does seem, 
therefore, a solemn duty to endeavour, by a plain statement of 
the facts of the case, to remove such obstacles to the advance- 
ment of “ the glorious gospel ;”’ and therefore, whilst the primary 
object in publishing the life of Mr. Smith is to vindicate his 
memory, it is also my aim to remove from the Missionary cause, 
that sacred cause which the Martyred Missionary loved, and with 
which he was so closely identified, whatever of unfounded pre- 
judice may be associated with its history. 

In sending’ forth these Memoirs of the Demerara Martyr, I 
have no desire to revive recollections of past events, for the pur- - 
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pose of wounding the feelings of any, who through ignorance, or 
error, or passion, took part against Mr. Smith and the cause of 
Christian Missions in this land; and I am at a loss to know 
indeed, why a reference to the events that transpired twenty-four _ 
years ago should be, as it is by some, so earnestly deprecated.* 
If the proceedings against Mr. Smith were honourable and just, 
—if his imprisonment, sentence, and untimely death were de- 
served, (and deserved—richly deserved they were, IF HE WERE 
guitty,) then why should any who took part in his condemnation 
be annoyed at allusions to the affair? Why should they feel 
otherwise than glad at being the instruments of righteously 
punishing a guilty man? An upright judge and an honest 
public-prosecutor do not deprecate all mention of the criminal 
trials in which they have been engaged, even when, as the re- 
sult of those trials, the extreme penalty of the law may have 
been strictly enforced. When therefore such nervous anxiety is 
exhibited about all reference to the events of 1823 and 1824, is 
not this in itself a strong presumptive evidence that the pro- 
ceedings of that date against a defenceless Missionary will not 
bear inspection,—that the actors in that memorable but dis- 
graceful tragedy, had neither law nor conscience to justify their 
course ? | 

- Although to conciliate such men, were they still living, the 
writer would not refrain from giving utterance—it may be earnest 
utterance—to the truth respecting an innocent and deeply injured 
man, yet it may here be mentioned, that the leading actors in 
the virulent persecution of Mr. Smith have passed from the pre- 
sent scene into eternity. ‘The Governor, who organized the un- 
constitutional tribunal before which the ill-used Missionary was 
dragged, is gone. ‘The gallant officer, who presided at it, is no 
more. The Chief Justice, who for the high occasion doffed his 
appropriate robes for the gay trappings of military rank, has gone 
to his great account ; and the Assistant-Judge-Advocate, who so 
earnestly and ingeniously sought to affix the stigma of guilt upon 
an innocent man, has also terminated his earthly course. These 


* Allusion is here made to remarks that have recently appeared in 
some of the newspapers of this Colony. 
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men therefore are now incapable of being affected by anything 
that is written about the past. 

And with regard to several yet alive, who were more or less 
engaged in the diseraceful proceedings of the times to which we 
refer, they are now thoroughly convinced, that in taking part as 
they did against the Missionary Smith, they took part against an 
injured and innocent man ; and they are ready to do what they 
can towards rescuing his memory from the obloquy and reproach 
which have been unjustly heaped upon it. Such persons need 
not, they will not, be offended at a plain statement of facts con- 
cerning the closing scenes of Mr. Smith’s career. 

There are others, however, who were concerned in the un- 
happy events of the period of ‘‘ Martial Law,’ and who, while 
they are in reality ashamed of what they then said and did, are 
too proud to acknowledge that they acted unjustly. But these 
parties have no right to expect that, simply to avoid what may 
possibly wound their unreasonable pride, the friends of the late 
Mr. Smith shall consent to hold back the truth about the cha- 
racter, the ‘‘manner of life, doctrine, persecutions, and afflic- 
tions,” of this maligned and murdered Minister of the Gospel. 
Let such persons learn that it is far more honourable to confess a 
fault than to justify it ; and let all who are conscious, that, in 
taking part against the Missionary Smith, they took part against 
a cruelly oppressed man, have the magnanimity to acknowledge 
their error, instead of manifesting irritated feeling at the efforts 
of those who esteem it a sacred duty to wipe away reproach from 
the memory of THE ‘‘ DEMERARA Martyr.” 

If in anything now sent forth, there be what is not true, let 
such statements be disproved, and they shall be at once retracted. 
But if only the truth is told, let those whose feelings are so 
tender—so easily ruffled—on the subject of Mr. Smith’s unjust 
sentence, acknowledge the truth ; though such an acknowledg- 
ment may involve a confession of their own unrighteousness. And 
let them unite, moreover, with the friends of this just man, in 
seeking a reversal of that iniquitous sentence by which FELON is 
still stamped upon the name of the Martyred Smith. 

The writer does not wish to hide from any the earnest desire 
he has to witness a Rupeat of the unmerited sentence, pro- 
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nounced by an unconstitutional tribunal upon the Missionary 
Smith. .A demand to this effect was made upon the British 
Government by the friends of truth and justice, some twenty- 
four years ago—but in vain. Such a demand ought now to be 
yielded to, and it is hoped that the publication of these Memoirs 
will tend somewhat to dissipate error, to uproot prejudice, and to 
awaken in the minds of many, a spirit of firm determination to 
seek for legal justice in behalf of one who, though guiltless of the — 
things laid to his charge, was treated as a vile malefactor. To — 
adopt the words of Caprary Srupnozyz Hopeson,* “as the 
proofs, not only of his legal, but of his moral innocence are still 
in existence, steps must be taken to wipe from his memory the 
foul blot which colonial malice has attached to it. The wmaqut- 
tous sentence must be reversed.” 

The circulation of this volume, it is hoped will do somewhat 
towards hastening the time, when the great body of the inhabi- 
tants of this land shall respectfully, but firmly demand from the 
British Government, a formal revocation of the sentence which, 
on the 24th of November, 1823, was passed upon the Rev. John 
Smith. There are instances in English history, of unjust sen- 
tences having been authoritatively rescinded, and why should not 
the sentence of the Demerara Martyr be added to the number ? 
‘“‘'The virtuous Lord Russell,” we are told, ‘‘ under a sentence of 
treason, was beheaded in 1683. Six years after, in our act of 
parliament, passed in 1689, during the reign of William IIL., 
not only was the attainder of this illustrious nobleman reversed, 
but his death was deemed a Murpsr.” I hope yet to see a 
statute of the imperial legislature obtained, rescinding the sen- 
tence of Joun Smiru, and the friends of the Martyred Missionary 
ought not to cease their efforts until this act of simple justice be 
performed. 

Whilst I venerate the piety, and vindicate the blamelessness 
of the Missionary Smith, far be it from me to bestow that honour 


* Truths from the West Indies. By Captain Studholme Hodgson, 
of Her Majesty’s 19th Regiment. Dedicated by permission, to Lord 


aes | Howick, now Earl Grey, 1888, pp. 372. See Appendix, No. 
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upon man, which is due only to the great Source of all good. 
Humbly and gratefully do I desire to “ glorify God in him,” who 
is the subject of these Memoirs, and to adore that Divine grace 
which shone forth so brightly in his life, his labours, his suffer- 
ings and his death. And may all who read these brief records 
of his course be graciously led to follow his faith, “ considering 
the end of his conversation, Jesus Christ the same yesterday, 
to-day and for ever.” 

It only remains for me to add to this lengthened introduction, 
that this volume has been penned amidst the daily and multi- 
farious labours and cares of a Mission Station. It has been 
written in Demerara, for the people of Demerara, it is intended ' 
mainly, though not exclusively for ‘‘ the freedmen”’ of this Colony 
and their children. ‘Twenty-four years ago, few of the labouring 
classes could read, but now, it is pleasant to know, that thou- 
sands of those once held in unrighteous bondage will be able 
either to read this little book themselves, or to hear their little 
ones read it to them. It has been my aim to put it forth in such 
a style and at such a price, as will bring it within the reach of 
all the once enslaved but now emancipated children of Africa ; 
in order that they may be led devoutly to trace the hand of a 
gracious God, in the way opened for the entrance of the gospel 
into this benighted country ; and in the unwarranted persecution 
of a faithful Missionary of the Cross being overruled, for the deli- 
verance of the people of this Colony from the yoke of intolerable 
bondage in which they were so long held, and for the furtherance 
of the knowledge of that blessed “‘ truth” which makes those who 
receive it, ‘“‘ free indeed.” 

BK. A. W. 

Demerara, 27th January, 1848. 


P.8.—I feel bound thankfully to acknowledge my deep obliga- 
tions for several important suggestions to my highly esteemed 
friend, the Rev. W. G. Barrett, who has also kindly undertaken 
to superintend the publication of this volume, and without whose 
valuable aid, I could not, at this distance from the press, have 
ventured to publish. It is a cause of no small degree of sorrow, 
I may be permitted to add, that this laborious and efficient 
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Missionary, who for some time past has occupied the stat 
(Bethel Chapel,) at which Mr. Smith laboured, is compelled 

failure of health to leave this Colony, and relinquish his 
-_- nexion with the honoured Society of which, for more than | 
is teen years, he has been a faithful and devoted agent. 
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CHAPTER I. 


SMITH’S BIRTH—PARENTAGE—SABBATH-SCHOOL—APPRENTICESHIP——RELI- 
GIOUS IMPRESSIONS—THIRST FOR KNOWLEDGE—INTEREST IN THE 
MISSIONARY WORK—CONNEXION WITH THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
—COURSE OF STUDY AT WITHAM—APPOINTMENT TO DEMERARA. 


Joan Smiru was born in England, on the 27th June, 1790, 
at a village in Northamptonshire, called Rothwell, or Rowell. 
This village is within four miles of Kettering, a town worthy of 
remembrance in connexion with the cause of Christian Missions; 
as the place where, fifty-six years ago, the Baptist Missionary 
Society was formed, and as the birth-place of the late Rev. 
William Knibb, the well known Jamaica Missionary, whose 
_ labours and sufferings in the cause of religion and liberty, have 
endeared his memory to the children of Africa and their friends. 

The father of John Smith was in the army, and lost his life 
whilst fighting in one of the battles between the English and 
French on the plains of Egypt. 'The widowed mother of Smith, 
left in straitened circumstances, was unable to bear the expense 
of her son’s education; and that son—the future Missionary 
and Martyr of Demerara—was mainly indebted to his attendance 
on a Sunday-school for the little education he received in his 
early years. At the age of fourteen he was apprenticed to a 
tradesman in London, the late Mr. Blunden, whose favour and 
confidence he secured by the steadiness of his behaviour. His 
master perceiving that the lad’s education had been neglected, 
kindly offered to instruct him ; and under his fostering care, he 
made rapid improvement. With Mr. Davies, successor to Mr. 
Blunden, John Smith continued after the expiration of the term 
of his apprenticeship ; and even during his subsequent residence 
in Demerara, a friendly correspondence was kept up by him with 
his former employer; through whom it appears, he was accus- 
tomed occasionally to transmit presents of money to his widowed 
mother. 
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The early part of young Smith’s life, like that of too many 
others, was spent without any serious concern about his state and 
prospects as an immortal and responsible creature. In one of 
his private papers, written some years afterwards, he thus re- 
marks in reference to this period of his history,—“‘ It pleased 
God in the course of his Providence to remove me to London. 
The charms of the metropolis, the evil insinuations of my new 
associates, and the wicked propensities of my depraved heart, 
soon almost entirely effaced the good impressions I had received 
at the Sunday-school.” 

Led away by the example of foolish and worldly companions, 
who were ‘‘ lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God,” we find 
that for several years John Smith discovered no sense of the im- 
portance of a personal interest in the blessings of true religion. 
“ Having no restraint laid upon me,” he writes in the private 
paper already quoted, ‘‘I followed every sinful pleasure that 
my wicked heart, together with the counsels of the ungodly 
could suggest.” He was, however, fond of reading; and fre- 
quently indulged himself by perusing some favourite book in bed, 
—a practice that cannot be too strongly condemned, and which 
had well nigh proved fatal to him ; for on one occasion, falling 
asleep, the bed furniture caught fire, and he narrowly escaped 
being consumed by the flames. 

Whilst thus careless about his best interests, he was induced 
by curiosity to hear the Rev. E. J. Jones, then minister of Silver 
Street Chapel, and highly esteemed as a preacher. This was in 
the spring of the. year 1809, when Mr. Smith was about nineteen 
years of age. ‘‘ On entering the place,” he states, ‘‘ the minister 
opened the Bible, for which I had a kind of superstitious venera- 
tion.” The interior of a place of worship, and the venerable 
appearance of the preacher in the pulpit appear to have revived 

the recollections of former times, when, as a Sunday-scholar, he 
was accustomed to attend the public exercises of the Christian 
Sabbath. ‘‘ When the fourth commandment was read,” continues 
he, ‘‘my conscience smote me, and I was at once convinced of 
sin. Blessed be God, that conviction never left me.” 

The subject of these Memoirs now began regularly to attend 
the means of grace. He seems, however, to have been for several 
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months in a state of great mental distress, under a sense of his 
guilt as a transeressor against the holy law of God. He continued 
during this time ignorant of that “‘way of salvation” which is made 
known in the gospel of Christ, and therefore was unable to adopt 
the language of the Apostle Paul—< being justified by faith, we 
have peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” In re- 
ferring to his state of mind at this period, he writes,—“ I roamed 
from place to place, seeking rest but finding none. But in 1810, 
after Tonbridge Chapel, Somers-town, was opened, I went to see 
the new building, when the Rev. John Leifchild preached from 
Isaiah ly. 6, 7, ‘Seek the Lord while he may be found, call ye 
upon him while he is near: let the wicked forsake his way, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts: and let him return unto the 
Lord, and he will have mercy upon him ; and to our God, for he 
will abundantly pardon.” When he commented on the words, 
‘he will abundantly pardon,’ it was like life from the dead ; it 
- dispelled my fears, it eased my conscience, and gave me confi- 
dence in the mercy of God.” 

Soon after this, he was visited with a severe attack of the 
small-pox. His illness continued eleven weeks, and little hope 
was entertained of his recovery. During this sickness, he was 
painfully apprehensive that his offended Maker was about to cut 
him off in his anger ; but he solemnly determined that if his life 
were spared, it should ever after be devoted to the service of the 
Most High. ‘To this resolution, he was enabled by the grace of 
God, firmly to adhere through the remainder of his days. Happy 
are they who, like Joun Smiru, forget not in health the vows 
they have made unto the Lord in the time of sickness. 

On his restoration to health, he became a regular attendant at 
Tonbridge Chapel ; and from this period, he began to be esta- 
blished in the faith and hope of the gospel. Having ‘‘ tasted 
that the Lord is gracious,” he sought communion with his people, 
and was received as a member of the church then assembling 
at Tonbridge Chapel, under the pastoral care of the Rev. Mr. 
Rayson, on the 8th November, 1811. He also took charge of a 
class in the Sabbath-school, then recently formed, and was re- 
garded by his companions as a very efficient teacher. In this 
capacity, he discharged the duties of his office with conscientious 
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exactness, being rarely absent, or scarcely ever five minutes behind 
the time appointed for assembling. His steadiness, diligence and 
prudence, were so much respected, that if any difficulty occurred, 
the inquiry was, ‘‘ Where is Smith ?”—such deference was paid 
to his judgment and moderation. 


It was now evident that the quickening and sanctifying prin- ‘ 
ciples of the gospel had obtained a decided ascendancy over John 
Smith’s mind. To use the words of the great apostle to the 4 


Gentiles, he was “‘ in Christ a new creature ; old things passed 
away ; all things became new.”’. He now began to think that he i3 
had everything to learn, and those who have thoughtfully watched Pie i 
the beneficial influence of true religion on the general improve- 
ment of the mental, as well as the moral character of man, will 
readily believe that, under this conviction, he was remarkably 
diligent in the acquisition of biblical and general knowledge. 
In the science of music, he also made considerable proficiency, 
with scarcely any other assistance than that which imparted its 
first rudiments ; and in the higher walks of literature, which he 
soon began to tread, an ardent desire for classical attamments was 
kindled, which no obstacle could ever repress. In the devotional 
meetings of the church, his petitions were observed to be truly 
devout, and in the family where he resided, he was accustomed 
occasionally to lead the domestic worship. His exhortations 
to the Sabbath-school children, were so serious and impressive, 
that it was evident he had made rapid progress in the acquisi- 
tion of divine knowledge, and that his character and capabilities 
were being formed for a scene of more extensive usefulness. 
He was indeed preparing, under the gracious providence of God, 
for that more important field in which he was destined to become 
SO conspicuous. 

Mr. Smith, earnestly desiring to be more extensively useful, 
began to cherish-the wish to become a Missionary to those yet 
‘fin darkness and the shadow of death.” He read all the publi- 
cations he could procure relating to Missionary exertions, and 
entertained a hope that the great Lord of the Vineyard would 
condescend to employ him in His service amongst the heathen. 
Under the influence of these feelings, on the expiration of his | 
apprenticeship, he addressed a letter to the Rev. George Burder, 
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then one of the secretaries to the London Missionary Society, in 
which he expressed his wish to go forth as a minister of the cross 
of Christ. Huis stedfastness and zeal were tried by a delay of 
two years, when, with the advice of Mr. Burder, he offered him- 
self to the Directors of the London Missionary Society in the 
usual way, by whom, after due deliberation, his services were 
accepted. 

The Directors placed Mr. Smith under the care of the late 
Rev. Samuel Newton, of Witham, in Essex, a minister of eminent 
learning, talents, and piety. Under his judicious direction, he 
pursued with exemplary diligence his classical and theological 
studies ; and conducted himself in such a manner as to secure 
the cordial esteem of Mr. and Mrs. Newton, with whom he 
kept up a friendly correspondence long after he left Witham. 
Whilst he was with us,” remarked Mr. Newton, in the year 
1820, to a friend, ‘‘our young friend Smith, by his amiable 
temper, his diligence, and especially his unassuming piety, en- 
deared himself to all, and especially to us. We esteemed him as 
a son, and never did we part with a young man who had so 
strongly engaged our affections. I was fully persuaded he would 
prove a blessing wherever he went, and I am happy to find that 
he has, by the grace of God, justified my high opinion of him.” 

At the close of his course of study at Witham, the subject of 
these Memoirs was appointed as a Missionary to Demerara ; and 
as it is his connexion with an eventful period in the history of 
this Colony that has given to Jonn Surry that conspicuous place 
in the annals of Christian Missions which he occupies, the account 
of his labours here will be preceded by a brief sketch of the in- 
troduction of the gospel amongst the people of that country. 


CHAPTER II. 


FORMER CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE—SLAVERY OPPOSED TO RELIGION— 
WESLEYAN MISSIONARY—MR. HERMANUS H. POST—-ARRIVAL OF THE 
REV. JOHN WRAY—ERECTION OF BETHEL CHAPEL—ARRIVAL OF REY. 
J. DAVIES—PROVIDENCE CHAPEL—OPPOSITION OF PLANTERS—EFFECT 
OF MISSIONARY EFFORTS—MR. WRAY’S REMOVAL TO BERBICE—MORA- 
VIAN MISSION—REV. J. ELLIOT’S ARRIVAL—CUMMINGSBURG AND WEST 
COAST—ST. GEORGE'S CHURCH, GEORGETOWN—WESLEYAN MISSION ESTAB- 
LISHED. 


DEMERARA, Essequebo and Berbice, now composing the province 
of British Guiana, were originally three distinct Dutch Colonies. 
In the year 1796, they were taken by the British. They were 
restored to the Dutch in 1802, but were finally ceded to the 
British Crown in 1803. ‘‘ At this time,” it is said in the 
Local Guide of British Guiana, ‘there were only two churches 
in this Colony, one a Lutheran Church, richly endowed, in Berbice; 
the other, a Dutch Reformed Church on Fort Island.” These 
churches were about one hundred miles distant from each other, 
and the services of their ministers were sacred to the use, not of 
the 150,000 slaves which the Colony then contained, but of their 
masters. | 

On the occupation of this country by the British, a chaplain 
attached to the garrison at Kingston, read the prayers of the 
Church of England, in a small room in the Old Court-house, 
Georgetown, which might have accommodated some thirty or 
forty persons. This service was not intended for the slaves ; 
for many now living can well remember how the black people 
used to be driven away from the door, when any of them ven- 
tured to look in upon the few—sometimes not more than six 
worshippers there assembled. At that time nothing was done 
for the instruction of the many thousands of the ignorant chil- 
dren of Africa, whose minds were wrapped in heathen darkness, 
and whose bodies were held in unrighteous and cruelly oppressive 
bondage. 

As they see the apparently deep anxiety of late years mani- 
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fested by the planters and colonial authorities, for providing 
English, Scotch, Romish, and Lutheran churches, with Lord 
Bishops, Archdeacons, and other clergymen, at a heavy annual 
cost to the public revenue, it may occur to thoughtful persons to 
inquire whether, if it be Now true, (as is professedly held by 
those thus active in promoting expensive state-paid schemes of 
Church-Extension,) that every man, however humble his condition 
in life, possesses an immortal soul capable of knowing, and loving, 
and serving God, and destined to live when his body shall have 
crumbled into dust,—it was equally true then and at that time 
when, in this country, no man seemed to care either for his own 
soul or for those of his fellow-beings. How and by what means, 
then, has it been brought to pass, that concern for the spiritual 
interests of the labouring classes, and the care of their souls are 
now the subjects of serious deliberation, and the object of costly 
solicitude, among those who make the laws and manage the 
public affairs of the colony? Were Murray and Carmichael, 
Bentinck and Beaujon, and other governors of by-gone days, 
personally less religious than those of more recent, and apparently 
more religious, times? The plain truth is, the rulers of this 


Colony just cared as much for the sowls of the people, in the time 


of slavery, as their successors in office do now; but while the 
people could be held in brutish darkness, 1t was the wisest and 
safest policy to keep them so. It was reckoned a sin against the 
laws of the country, as it is now in other slave countries, to 
attempt to teach a slave the art of reading, or to instruct him in 
the simplest elements of religious truth. And not until they had 
already obtained a little light, and some danger, to the existing 
state of things, was apprehended from their getting too much, 
was any provision for their religious instruction ever thought of 
by “‘ the powers that be.” Of this we shall see ample proof when 
we have occasion to notice the proceedings of the Colonists of 
British Guiana, after the events connected with the closing scenes 
of Mr. Smith’s life. 

To return, however, from this digression to our narrative of 
the efforts that were made to introduce the gospel among the 
labouring population, long before any compulsory or state-sup- 
ported provision for that purpose was contemplated or made. 
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In the year 1805, a Wesleyan Missionary, from Dominica, 
visited Demerara, with a view to establish a Mission there. He 
arrived on the 30th September, and on the 2nd: of October he 
had an interview with the governor, (Beaujon,) who, of course, 
questioned him as to what he was, and what was the object of his 
visit. Being informed that he ‘‘ was a Missionary of the Metho- 
dist connexion, and that his design was to instruct the negroes in 
the principles of Christianity,” he replied, “If that be what you 
are come to do, you must go back. I cannot let you stay here ; 
and therefore you had better return in the mail-boat.” Thinking 
that he would deliberate on the matter, the Missionary said, 
“‘ May it please your Excellency, may I call on you another time?” 
the reply was, “ No; there will be no occasion, as you cannot 
stay ; I suppose you will go back in the mail-boat?” On the 
8th of October he accordingly sailed from Demerara “‘in the mail- 
boat.”” Such was the determined opposition to the instruction of 
“the negroes in the principles of christianity’ in those days. 

Not very long after this, however, a better day dawned on this 
land of “‘ darkness and of the shadow of death.” The proprietor 
of plantation Le Resouvenir, Hermanus H. Post,* Esq., who had 
for some time been concerned about the religious instruction of 
his slaves, wrote to the Directors of the London Missionary 
Society, requesting them to send out a minister of the gospel. 
Mr. Post offered a residence and other accommodation for him upon 
his estate. In the year 1807, the London Missionary Society 
sent out their first Missionary to this country, the Rev. John 
Wray. He was honoured to be the first Christian minister who 
ever opened his lips to show the way of salvation to the people 
then in slavery. 

On Saturday, the 6th of February, 1808, Mr. Post’s long- 
cherished and earnest desire to have a minister of the gospel for 
the instruction of himself and his people was realized, by the 
arrival, at his house, of Mr. Wray ; whom he received with the 
greatest cordiality, and towards whom, until the day of his 
death, he manifested the most sincere and affectionate friendship. 


* An interesting Memoir of this gentleman appeared in the Hvan- 
gelical Magazine, January and February, 1811. 
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A building on the plantation was at once appropriated to the 
purposes of religious worship, and numbers of people from neigh- 
bouring estates came to hear the Missionary. Mr. Post after- 
wards, at his own expense, erected a new building, Bethel Chapel, 
afd also a residence for the minister. 

The preaching of the gospel met with great opposition from 
the planters. As early as the close of the first year of Mr. 
Wray’s labours in Demerara, the fruits of his labours began to 
awaken the attention of those who were interested in the con- 
tinuance of slavery. The Royal Gazette of that period, (1808,) 
gave publicity to the following sentiments :—‘“‘ It is dangerous to 
make slaves Christians, without giving them their liberty. He 
that chooses to make slaves Christians, let him give them their 
liberty. What will be the consequence, when to that class of 
men is given the title of ‘ beloved brethren,’ as is actually done ? 
Will not the negro conceive that by baptism, being made a Chris- 
tian, he is as credible as his Christian white brethren ?” 

Slave-owners were too “ wise in their generation’’ not to foresee 
that the religious knowledge thus being diffused among the slaves, 
would certainly prove fatal to the system of slavery. Notwith- 
standing their own ignorance of the sanctifying influence of Chris- 
tian truth, they knew very well, that though the poor slaves 
might seem pleased and satisfied with the hope of salvation from 
sin, and of happiness in another world, slavery could not long be 
endured with meekness by a people who had the means of learn- 
ing that the law of Heaven is, without respect of persons, ‘‘ What- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.”—Matt. vi. 12. Slavery thrives only in the dreary re- 
gions of moral darkness, where the light of truth must not enter. 
It loves to dwell in a land of spiritual death, amidst whips and 
chains, and stocks, with all the odious instruments of punish- 
ment deemed necessary to compel incessant and unrequited toil. 
Disguise it as you may, slavery is still a system which ‘loves 
darkness rather than light.” Persons who owned slaves in this 
Colony were not in any respect worse than slave-owners, under 
a similar system of slavery, in any other part of the world. They 
only acted in perfect consistency with their unconcealed desire to 
retain their slaves in continual bondage. ‘They supposed the 

C, 
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exclusion of knowledge essential to the perpetuation of slavery. 
And they were not incorrect in this supposition ; for any effort 
made to impart religious instruction to people in bondage, is a 
relaxation of the stern rigours of slavery ; and not more surely 
does the first and faintest tinge of light, in the eastern sky, 
announce the approach of day, than does the first and feeblest 
effort to impart the light of Truth to an enslaved people, foretell 
the coming, though it be distant, of the time of their deliverance 
from the yoke of bondage. ai 
Accordingly Mr. Post was looked upon with dislike by most of 
his fellow-planters as a fool and a madman ; he became the sub- 
ject of their ridicule ; and was charged with introducing into the 
Colony anarchy, disorder and discontent amongst the negroes. 
Unmoved, however, by these things, and not contented with 


having secured a resident Missionary on the east coast, the pro- 


prietor of plantation Le Resouvenir, sought to obtain a second 
religious instructor for the people in Georgetown. His efforts 
were successful, for in the month of January, 1809, the Rev. J. 
Davies, another Missionary from the London Missionary Society, 
arrived in Demerara. Not long after his arrival, he took up his 
residence in Georgetown, in the Charlestown district, where Proyi- 
dence new chapel, house, and school now stand. There, crowds 
of negroes, some of whom came from very distant parts of the 
country, attended on the Lord’s day, to hear from the lips of the 
Missionary, the words of eternal truth. Many are the interest- 
ing accounts still given by persons, who used to attend the in- 
structions of that minister; how they suffered the loss of sleep, 
and performed long journeys to Georgetown ; how they meekly 
endured increased labour, and fearlessly risked being seized by the 
DIENARS as runaway negroes, if they might only hear their beloved 
minister. 

The Missionary at Bethel Chapel continued to prosecute his 
labours with diligent zeal, and not without some most encou- 
raging tokens of success. ‘‘ It would be ingratitude to our God 
and Saviour,’ wrote Mr. Post in a letter to a friend, dated 
January 12th, 1809, “‘ not to praise His name for what He has 
done. He has built His temple in this wilderness, and I trust 


has given us reason to call it Bethel, because many of the igno- — 
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rant negroes have experienced the presence of the Lord. It is 
not possible that such a change could otherwise have been effected 
in their conduct, both on mine and other estates, but especially 
on the estate next to mine. They were formerly a nuisance to 


the neighbourhood, on account of their drumming and dancing 


two or three nights in the week, and were looked on with a jealous 
eye on account of their dangerous communications ; but they are 
now become the most zealous attendants on public worship, cate- 
chising, and private instruction. No drums are heard in this 
neighbourhood, except where the owners have prohibited the 
attendance of their slaves. Drunkards and fighters are changed 
into sober and peaceable people, and endeavour to please those 
who are set over them.” “ 

After Mr. Post’s death in 1809, Mr. Wray continued to labour 
at plantation Le Resowvenir, now and then visiting other parts 
of the coast ; until in 1813, he removed to Berbice, where, as 
far back as the year 1738, an unsuccessful attempt was made by 
two Moravian Missionaries to commence a mission amongst the 
slaves. These devoted servants of Christ, finding, on their arrival 


there, no opportunity afforded them of instructing the negroes, 


removed into the interior ; where they were enabled, after sur- 
mounting many difficulties, to form a flourishing Mission Settle- 
ment among the Aboriginal Indians. Even there, however, the 
opposition of the European Colonists pursued them ; but amidst 
a variety both of encouragements and discouragements they, and 
other brethren who had joined them, continued to labour on, until 
in 1763, the negro slaves in the Colony rose in rebellion against 
their masters, murdered many of the white people, and laid waste 
the whole Colony. The rebels attacked the Indian Mission vil- 
lage, the people were scattered ; and the Missionaries escaped to 
Demerara, where two died, and the remainder embarked for their 
native country.* Thus Mr. Wray was the first Christian Mis- 


* Those who wish for a more detailed account of the efforts that have 
been made towards evangelizing the Aboriginal inhabitants of British 
Guiana, will find some interesting information in “ Brown’s History of 
the Propagation of Christianity.” Edinburgh, 1823, p. 521-540. Also 
in “Missionary Labours in British Guiana,” by the Rev. H. J. Bernau. 
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sionary who was permitted to instruct the enslaved inhabitants 
of Berbice. 

During the same year in which Mr. Wray removed to New 
Amsterdam, Berbice, the Rev. John Elliot, another agent of the 
London Missionary Society, who had previously laboured in the 
island of Tobago, arrived and took up his residence in George- 
town. <A chapel was erected for him in the Cummingsburg district, 
and he also extended his labours to the west coast of Demerara, 
where at plantation Hdinburgh, he was the first religious in- 
structor to whom the people in that quarter were privileged to 
listen. He also occasionally visited the Arabian Coast on the 
west of the river Essequibo. 

In 1810, a building called St. George’s Church was opened in 
Georgetown, in which the service, formerly conducted at the 
Colony house, was performed according to the liturgy of the 
Church of England as by law established. The Wesleyans also, 
(whose first attempt to enter the Colony ended in the Missionary’s 
being sent ‘‘ back in the mail-boat,”) commenced in 1815, their 
operations in Georgetown; where, and at Mahaica, they suc- 
ceeded in forming two flourishing stations. 

Thus we have seen in this rapid survey, how the “ glorious 
gospel” found an entrance into this country, and how ‘‘ the word 
of God grew and multiplied ;” so that by the beginning of the 
year 1817, (nine years after the arrival of Mr. Wray,) many 
‘old men and women,” we are told, ‘‘ as well as young ones with 
books and catechisms in their hands or pockets” were to be found 
amongst the slaves in Demerara and Berbice. An eye-witness, — 
writing at that period, testified that ‘“‘ some thousands know that 
Christ is the Son of God, and the Saviour of sinners ; and J doubt 
not that some hundreds believe to the saving of their souls.” 


CHAPTER III. 


ORDINATION—EMBARKATION—-ARRIVAL—RECEPTION BY GOVERNOR—COM 
MENCEMENT OF LABOURS—NOT ALLOWED TO TEACH TO READ—GINGO 
AND PRAYER—ENGAGEMENTS ON SUNDAY—WEEK-EVENING SERVICES— 
ENCOURAGING SUCCESS—LIBERALITY OF THE PEOPLE—SUNDAY MAR- 
KETS—-CERTIFICATE OF MESSRS. VAN COOTEN AND HAMILTON—THE 
BIBLE VALUED. 


Tue brief sketch contained in the preceding chapter, of the 
introduction and progress of the gospel amongst the once-enslaved 
inhabitants of this Colony, brought us to the period when, owing 
to the removal of Mr. Wray to Berbice, a Missionary was needed 
to succeed him at Le Resouvenir. As was then stated, Mr. 
Smith, being judged a suitable person, was appointed by the 
Directors of the London Missionary Society, to that station. 

On Thursday evening, December 12th, 1816, he was publicly 
ordained to the work of the Christian ministry, at Tonbridge 
Chapel. The venerable Dr. Waugh prayed at the commence- 
ment of the ordination service. ‘The Rev. John Hawksley of 
London, delivered the introductory discourse. The Rev. Thomas 
Lewis of Islington proposed the usual questions; to which Mr. 
Smith gave satisfactory replies, with a brief declaration of his 
faith. -The Rev. George Burder offered up the ordination prayer ; 
the Rev. Mr. Young of Margate, delivered an affectionate charge ; 
and the Rev. Mr. Finley, of Tunbridge Wells, concluded the ser- 
vice by prayer. 

A few days after, Mr. Smith, accompanied by his wife, left 


his native country, never to see it again, and sailed from Liver- 


pool, in the ship William Neilson, bound for Demerara, where 
he landed on the 23rd of February, 1817, and immediately com- 
menced those faithful and laborious services which were rendered 
so great and extensive a blessing to the poor enslaved negroes of 
the Colony. 

The expediency, as a matter of state-policy, of the religious 
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instruction of the people, had not then been recognized by the 
planters and colonial authorities. It was thought safer to keep 
the people in darkness, than to afford them light. When, there- 
fore, two days after his arrival, Mr. Smith was formally in- 
troduced by Mr. Elliot, to Governor Murray, he was not received 
very cordially. Mr. Smith’s own account of this interview 
will best show the reception he met with, and the encourage- 
ment which was then given to instruct the people for whom so 
much pretended concern is now manifested.—“ His Excellency 
frowned upon me. He asked me what I had come to do, and 
how I purposed to instruct the negroes. I answered, by teach- 
ing them to read; by teaching them Dr. Watts’s catechisms ; 
and by preaching the gospel in a plain manner.” To which he 
replied sharply, “‘ If ever yow TEACH A NEGRO TO READ, and I 
hear of wt, I will panisu you from the Colony immediately.” 
This would certainly have sent a timid time-serving man to look 
for a ‘‘ mail-boat,”’ or something else, in which he might escape 
from those shores where the teaching of a fellow-creature “to 
read’ would be followed by certain and speedy punishment. But 
the faithful and devoted Missionary had counted the cost, and 
he was prepared to bear the frowns of his fellow-mortals. Among 
the instruments employed, by an all-wise Providence, to en- 
lighten and to liberate the benighted bondsmen, not only in 
British Guiana, but throughout all the British settlements in 
the West Indies, this humble Missionary was destined to bear a 
distinguished and honourable part. On a second interview with 
the Governor, he obtained permission to preach, and the promise 
of protection. And accordingly, on the 9th of March, 1817, 
that being Sabbath-day, he entered on his labours at Bethel 
Chapel, Le Resouvenir, by preaching to the people assembled 
there, from 1 Peter i. 18, ‘‘ For Christ also hath once suffered 
for sins, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God.” 

In a letter to his former and much honoured tutor, Mr. 
Newton, Mr. Smith says, in reference to the commencement of his 
public labours in this Colony, ‘‘ Although it was a wet day, the 
chapel was nearly full. I was much pleased with the negroes. 
They were more attentive than many congregations in England. 
Many, yea very many, are hungry for the bread of life. There 
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is a great prospect for success. There are many hundred negroes 
who attend my preaching, besides white people.” 

Thus, whilst Mr. Smith, on his arrival in this country, was 
met with the frowns of those in power, the people at Le Resou- 
venir, gave him a hearty welcome. Since the time when their 
first minister, Mr. Wray, removed to New Amsterdam, Berbice, 
in 1813, they had not enjoyed continuously the pastoral instruc- 
tion and oversight of a resident minister ; and now that their eyes 
once more behold their teacher, their joy was most abundant. 

The Missionaries in Demerara, however, were not then per- 
mitted to teach any of the slaves to read. They were only 
allowed to instruct them in religious matters, by preaching the 
gospel, by teaching catechisms and hymns, and by the use of such 
other means as might convey the light and knowledge of the 
truth to the ignorant and oppressed children of bondage. Notwith- 
standing these restrictions, many of the people began to learn the 
use of books ; and it is truly surprising to see how many of that 
generation are still to be met with who can read the word of God, 
not very fluently, it is true, yet in such a way as to understand 
what they read, and to convey its sense to those who hear them. 
Many of the children and grown-up people who could not read a 
letter, ‘‘ knew the catechisms of Dr. Watts, and the Assembly’s 
catechism perfectly well ;” and what they knew they were most 
active in their efforts to impart to others. In this way know- 
ledge increased, and by the removal of people from one part of 
the Colony to another, the light of truth was carried into places, 
and spread among people, where no apparent means of instruction 
were enjoyed. Under the favour of God, notwithstanding the 
frowns of the Governor, the work of religious instruction appears 
to have been carried on with considerable success. 

The congregation at Bethel Chapel, which had greatly dimi- 
nished for the want of astated minister, began to increase on the 
arrival of Mr. Smith, and in a short time, the chapel was not 
large enough to accommodate the multitudes who assembled to 
hear the words of eternal life. With a few, very few exceptions, 
those who. held property in their fellow-men, were not only 
unfriendly, but were bitterly opposed to the instruction of the 
people. Some of the planters would not suffer their slaves to 
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attend public worship, and threatened them, should they presume 
to go near the chapel, with a hundred lashes. Others, however, 
thought it most conducive to their own interest to allow their 
slaves to attend the means of grace ; a striking instance of which 
is thus related :—‘‘ A certain slave, named Gingo, who was in 
the habit of setting the tunes in Bethel Chapel, was frequently 
employed by his master in what is called task-work, and on these 
occasions he was usually told, ‘ Now Gingo, when you have com- 
pleted this you may go to pray.’ One day the planter said, 
‘Gingo, I find the best way to get anything done quickly, is to 
tell the negroes that they shall go to pray.’ The poor fellow re- 
plied, ‘ Me glad Massa know dat pray do all things.’ ” 

The following extracts from Mr. Smith’s Diary, afford pleasing 
evidence of the pious zeal with which he prosecuted the important 
work to which he had devoted himself, and of the success with 
which the great Head of the Church favoured his efforts. 

In 1817, the year of his arrival, we find him writing thus :— 
‘“‘T have reason already to bless God for sending me hither. 
Many of the people are diligently imquiring the way to heaven. 
After repeatedly calling together those who were communicants 
when Mr. Wray was stationed here, and duly examining them, 
I have formed them into a church.” 

On the 8th of June, he says, ‘‘ The chapel was filled, and 
all the people very attentive. Immediately after service I ad- 
ministered the Lord’s Supper to about forty communicants. This 
was to me a most affecting scene. ‘To behold so many persons 
commemorating the dying love of Jesus, of whom they were 
formerly as ignorant as the beasts of the field, was almost too 
much for me—a little more would have deprived me of utterance. 

‘« June 29th.—Great numbers at chapel to-day, though the 
weather is very unfavourable. ‘Twelve adults applied for baptism, 
recommended by their managers. I was much pleased with their 
artless simplicity. However ignorant these people are of worldly 
affairs, they well understand that they are sinners, and that Jesus 
Christ came into the world to savesuch. We have about twenty- 
three candidates, but I have not yet baptized any. I think it best 
to wait awhile. 3 

“July 6th.—After preaching to as many people as could sit 
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down, from Matt. vii. 13, 14, I asked them various questions re- 
lating to the discourse. I algo told them that they must be diligent 
in learning the catechism, especially those who were able to read. 
Some of them said, ‘ Massa, we have no catechism.’ I replied, 
‘Mr. Wray gave you catechisms ; but when he left you, then you 
neglected your books ; you hide them; now you must look for 
them.’ About two hours after, an old woman came with a 
sorrowful countenance, ‘O! Massa, Massa! rat eat all my book.’ 
She opened a handkerchief, and shewed me the book. When she 
handed it to me, she said, ‘ Massa, de rat will ruin me ; they eat 
my handkerchief; they take my victuals; they take the cotton 
out of my lamp. Me no mind all this, but now they have eat 
my book. When me go look for my book, me find it so; then 
me cry, and me go shew Massa what the rats done; then me beg 
Massa give me one book for this.’ It grieved me, that I had not 
another book for her.”’ 

Mr. Smith, at this period, was accustomed to preach three 
times every Sabbath ; in the morning, at seven o'clock, to a small 
congregation ; at eleven in the forenoon, to about 600 people ; 
after which, he spent about half an hour in catechizing. In the 
evening, at half-past seven, he preached again to 300 or 400 
people. On Tuesday and Friday evenings, he also preached ; 
and on Monday and Wednesday evenings, he catechized the 
negroes in the School-room, attached to his house, while Mrs, 
Smith instructed the girls and younger children, in another part 
of the house. 

“This,” says Mr. 8., ‘“ we find very laborious; we must 
repeat the same thing twenty times over, before they can under- 
stand it. Their capacities are certainly very weak ; but thanks 
be to God they can understand that they are sinners, and that 
there is no salvation but in Jesus Christ. 

“We have many opposers, yet the prospect of success is cer- 
tainly encouraging. Multitudes attend the preaching, and learn 
the catechism. It would gladden the heart of every friend to the 
missionary cause to see the congregations of black and coloured 
Christians in Demerara. 

‘On Easter Monday, which is a great holiday with the negroes, 
I was much pleased to see so many attend at the chapel. Instead 
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of spending the day in drinking and fighting, they were singing 
the praises of God. Some who had formerly been members of 
the church kept a feast at Mr. ’s to shew, as they said, 
‘how glad they were that parson was come.’ This is very pleasing 
to those who know in what manner negroes usually spend their 
holidays. The poor slaves bless and pray for the Directors and 
friends of the missionary cause.” 

Towards the close of the same year, Mr. Smith wrote the 
following interesting account of his labours and their results to 
the Directors of the London Missionary Society : 





“ Plantation Le Resouventr, 
“* Demerary, 1817. 


‘“‘ Since my last letter to the Directors, dated July 10th, I 
have had the pleasure of seeing the work of the Lord prosper in 
my hands. ‘The following short account of which I consider it 
my duty to lay before the Directors :— 

“Since my last, as well as before, I have been constant in 
preaching to the negroes, and catechizing them. The num- 
ber of hearers at plantation Le Resouvenir has been increasing 
every week, and is still increasing. More attend than can gain 
admittance. It would be very gratifying and affecting to the 
friends of the missionary cause, and to the Directors in particular, 
could they but see the poor blacks sitting round the outside of 
the chapel under the cabbage trees ; but it is painful to see them 
excluded, for want of room, after coming, as many do, five or ten — 
miles, yea, some from Mahaica.* 

“he white people attend much better than they have hitherto 
done. These gentlemen express themselves much pleased at the 
very decent behaviour and clean appearance of the negroes, who 
are generally drest in white, of which they are very fond. These — 
heathens are far more decorous in their conduct than many of 
our own countrymen who attend public worship in England. 

“Tt is a most pleasant sight to behold these people coming 
to church on the Lord’s day morning. We have a practical 
comment on Psalm Ixxxiy. 6, 7. The negroes come from the 


* A distance of fifteen or sixteen miles. 
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different plantations in companies ; and when they draw near 
to the house of God, they stop and drink at a pool, which 
Mr. Post had made in order to accommodate the people with 


fresh water. 


““T believe the religion of these negroes does not consist merely 
in their outward appearances so much as in the honesty and sim- 
plicity of their conduct. Their masters speak well of them in 
general ; nor have I heard, (though constantly inquiring,) more 
than one single complaint made by any master or manager in 
consequence of religion, and that was, ‘That the man was too 
religious ; and he, (the master,) did not think slaves should be so 


religious. And the fellow, (continued the master), is not satis- 


fied with being religious himself, but stays up at night to preach 
to others.’ I asked whether he had any other fault to find with 
him : the answer was, ‘ No; in every other respect he is a good 
servant; so much so, that I would not sell him for 6000 guilders, 
which, according to the present exchange, would be about £460 
sterling.’ This is a good solid argument of the master’s, to prove 
that religion had not spoiled the negro. 

“‘T have in my possession many notes from planters, which I 
have lately received, to certify that the negroes who were the 
bearers of them, and who wished to be baptized, S&c., were worthy 
characters. I might send you many extracts from them, which 
would be very gratifying. One is as follows .— 


**¢ DEAR SIR, 

“<< The bearer, B has made application to me to request 
you to baptize him. His character and conduct are now such, 
that I can with confidence and much pleasure recommend him to 
your notice. And I feel convinced, that after such examination 
and instruction as you may judge necessary, he will not be found 
the least deserving of your candidates. As he is a leading man 
on this plantation, this may probably be one step towards the 
fulfilment of your wishes with the rest.’ 





«¢ This is great encouragement, when we reflect what this man 
was before he heard the gospel: it serves as a spur to quicken us 
in our course. When I questioned this man previous to his 
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baptism, he confessed that he had been a drunkard, a swearer, 
a thief, &c. 

‘‘T did not baptize any of the negroes until Sunday, September 
28th: more than fifty have applied to me, expressing their de- 
termination to give themselves up to the service of God. My 


method with them is this: When they apply, I ask them 


whether they have a note from their master; if they answer, No, 
I tell them they must bring one, and then I will talk about 
baptizing them. If, on the contrary, they have a note from their 
master, I examine them as to their views of the ordinance, &e. 
On these occasions, I generally begin by asking them how many 
wives they have. Then I question them in Dr. Watts’s first 
catechism. If they give satisfactory answers to these questions, 
profess to believe in Christ, and to be sorry for their sins, I do 
not refuse them. I mostly find that, however, ignorant they are 
in other things, they very well understand what is meant by being 
sinners, and that they are such. Though I sometimes puzzle 
them with hard and perplexing questions, they will say, ‘ Massa, 
me no understand that, but, me too much bad; we all sinner 
too much.’ 

‘The Sunday previous to their baptism, I examined them : 
some appeared qualified, and some not. I selected thirty, twenty- 
eight of whom attended at the time appointed, to receive this 


sacrament. ‘They were placed in the front of the pulpit. After 


a sermon preached by Mr. Wray, (who had unexpectedly come 
from Berbice,) I proceeded to baptize them. I delivered a short 
address to them on the nature and obligations of baptism. After 
this, they approached the place of baptism, five at a time: when 
the first five retired, five more advanced, and so on until the 
whole were baptized. During the intervals, Mr. Wray gave out 


several verses from Dr. Watts’s psalms, &c., which were sung — 


with great solemnity and animation. On this occasion we had 
an immense congregation. ‘The service was, I believe, blessed 
with the presence of God. While the ceremony was performing, 
a solemn stillness pervaded the assembly ; this was followed by a 
loud song of praise to God for the gospel, and prayer for ‘its 
success. May God ratify in heaven what was then done upon 
earth! We have also admitted eight members into the 
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church, and have sixteen whose names now stand proposed for 
admission. 

‘“‘Qur singing improves much. ‘his I find the most laborious 
part of my work, as I am obliged to lead the congregation in this 
part of the worship. After singing twice before sermon, I feel 
myself so much exhausted, that sometimes I have scarcely 
strenoth to name the text so that every one may hear. I have 
mentioned before, that the Governor, General Murray, will not 
allow me to teach any of the slaves to read; but I find quite 
enough to do in teaching the poor free children and adults : 
this, gratis. 

“‘] may say in reference to this place, that the drooping 
cause of Jesus is reviving. ‘The negroes are diligently employed 
in teaching one another the catechism, as far as their time 
will admit. 

‘But while we see the sacred cause prosper on the one hand, 
on the other we are violently opposed by a multitude of enemies. 
While we are making a bold attack on Satan’s empire, and actually 
invading his dominions, he is rallying his numerous and malicious 
forces against us ; and what fair play cannot accomplish, he is 
endeavouring to effect by falsehood and fraud. Our character, 
as a body of Missionaries, is represented in the newspaper printed 
here, in the blackest colours ; yet, amidst all, it is a great sup- 
port to my mind to reflect, that we are not treated so ill as Jesus, 
our Master, was. The same things were said of him, who was 
the brightness of his Father’s glory, and the express image of 
his person. If the men of the world called the Master a devil 
and a madman, we, as servants, are not to murmur if we meet 


with the same treatment. 
PA ieee ae 


«¢P.§,— Yesterday (Lord’s-day,) presented a pleasing and an 
affecting seene. Our chapel was filled half-an-hour before the 
usual time of commencing public worship. I preached from 
John xii. 27,28. ‘ Now is my soul troubled,’ Gc. After service 
I was surrounded by about twenty negroes, old and young, say- 
ing, ‘Massa, we wish for baptize.” I replied, ‘Why do you 
wish to be baptized?’ They answered, ‘Oh! Massa, we too 
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much bad ; Jesus suffer all this for we ; and we no been sorry for — 


we sin. I gave them a word of encouragement, and sent them 
away, telling them to come to me the following Sunday.— When 
these inquirers were dismissed, I proceeded to administer the 
Lord’s Supper to about fifty members. This day shall be re- 
corded as a time of peculiar refreshment from the presence of 
the Lord. 

‘“‘ On reviewing this, I find I have omitted to mention, that 
we have established a Missionary Prayer Meeting on the first 
Monday in the month. Last Monday was the third meeting of 
this kind ; the attendance is from 300 to 400. 

‘“‘ Mrs. Smith finds plenty of missionary work to do; and I 
think I can say that she, as well as myself, feels perfectly happy 
in such employment. We both enjoy our health as well here as 
ever we did in England. 

“‘] think I mentioned, mn a former letter, a negro named 
Gingo, as being useful in conducting the singing: he is now no 
more. He died about six weeks ago. He was but a young man ; 
and what was very remarkable, his wife, a young woman, living 
on another plantation, died the same hour. 
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A few months afterward, we find Mr. Smith again writing in 
the same cheerful and encouraging strain. 


‘“* Demerara, June 4th, 1818. 
‘At Le Resouvenir everything, as far as relates to the state 
of religion among the negroes, goes on well and promises fair. 
During my residence here, I have baptized no less than 170 per- 
sons, of which number 120 were adults, and the other 50 were 
children, of various ages, whose parents dedicated them to God, 


when they themselves were baptized. If there be anything on ~ 


this side heaven, which excites in the heart of a Missionary of 
Jesus Christ anything like a fulness of joy, it is to behold whole 
families of heathens, embracing the gospel, and living so as to 
glorify God. This joy many of your Missionaries realize ; this 
joy is mine: and to hear of these things will be the joy of the 
Missionary Society, and the joy of all those that love our Lord 
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J esus Christ in sincerity. This is interest for the British Chris- 
tian's money, noble interest it is, for the redemption of the soul 
ws precious ! 

“It affords us, as well as the Directors, great satisfaction to 
learn that the religious negroes conduct themselves with great 
propriety. In all my inquiries among the planters concerning 
the conduct of those of their slaves that come to chapel, I never 
heard any of them say that religion had spoiled any of them, 
but most of them say it wll spoil them. This is the only reason 
assigned for their opposition to us. Our congregation continues 
large, but not so large as it was some time back. This is owing 


to the planters making the slaves work on Sundays. 
pone 


In the year 1819, the following report was made as to the 
state of the Mission at Le Resowvenir :— 


“‘ The Lord is still graciously pleased to prosper his work. It 
may be truly said in reference to this place, that while the truths 
of the blessed gospel are hid from the wise and prudent, they are . 
revealed unto babes. The church is growing in numbers, and we 
trust in knowledge. Hight persons have been lately received into 
church-fellowship : two of them, in relating what God had done 
for their souls, stated, that they were first induced to attend the 
chapel out of curiosity, soon after my arrival, perhaps with a view 
of hearing a stranger preach, and that the Lord so convinced 
them of their sinfulness, as to make them seek and pray for 
mercy. One of them, in particular, it seems, inquired of every 
person he had an opportunity of speaking to, what he should do 
to be saved ; the other six were wrought upon by gentler means, 
particularly by catechizing. The number of church members is 
107. The number of baptized, that usually attend, 1s not easily 
ascertained. I have baptized 249, of whom about 180 are adults. 
The congregation of late is rather increased. Many who have 
received the truth in the love of it are removed to distant parts 
of the Colony, where I am happy to learn they embrace every 
opportunity of catechizing those, who before, were in the grossest 
ignorance as to a Saviour. Many of the negroes belonging to a 
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plantation in the neighbourhood of our chapel, who were formerly 
altogether indifferent about religion, have been greatly benefited 
by the removal of some of Brother Davies’s people, who, as soon 
as they came among them, began to catechize them, and brought 
them to hear the Word of God. As we found it impracticable to 
build a new chapel, we have repaired the old one, and altered it 
by taking down the side gallery. When once this was determined 
on, and the negroes had contributed a sufficient sum for the pur- 
pose, they agreed to form themselves into an Auxiliary Mis- 
sionary Society, which was accordingly established about three 
months ago. A free young man of colour is Secretary. It is 
with peculiar pleasure we report the attention which the young 
people pay to religion. Great numbers of them regularly attend 
the chapel, and seem to take a pleasure in being catechised. On 
Kaster-Monday I preached my second annual sermon to them. 
The chapel was more than half filled with young people under 
seventeen years of age. Many of them were remarkably atten- 
tive ; an instance of this I will mention. Speaking of old age 
incapacitating people for the enjoyment of earthly pleasures, | 
quoted Barzillais’ reply to David’s kind invitation, 2 Sam. xix. 
33-36, calling it a conversation between an old man and a king. 
After the service, a youth came into the house, with his Bible in 
his hand, to request me to point him to the text, where he might 
find the discourse which the old man had with the king, adding, — 
that he was sure old people could not enjoy the pleasures of this 
life, or a man would never refuse to go and live with a king, and 
be treated so well. All our meetings are well attended, the Mis- 
sionary Prayer Meeting especially. I have shewn the negroes the 
pictures of the idols in the transactions. Their opinion of them 
is, that they must have been made in secret, for if the people had 
seen the workmen make them, they could never be so stupid as to 
pay them religious honours. They feel pity for the people who © 
are living in heathen darkness and superstition, and are willing 
to do all in their power to assist in sending them the Gospel. 
Jee 


Although My. Smith, from the state of his health was not 
always able to engage in so many services as at first, yet he con- 
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tinued stedfastly and zealously to pursue his course, to the utmost 
of his ability, and with a very considerable portion of success. 

In a letter, dated June 24th, 1819, the Missionary at Le Re- 
souvenir wrote, ‘‘ The chapel is altered and repaired to the satis- 
faction of the congregation. We have made it a very comfortable 
and decent place of worship; the people raised £230. Our 
people have sent you about £26. as their first freewill offering, 
in aid of the Missionary cause. The greater part were for send- 
ing the whole of the money raised for the chapel, saying, ‘ We 
have a chapel already, but many have no place for the worship of 
God.’ The negroes enter into the Missionary cause with all 
their hearts.” 

Among various instances which might be adduced, in order to 
demonstrate the influence of the gospel on many of the slaves, 
who at this time attended Mr. Smith’s ministry, the cheerful 
abandonment of a custom may be noticed, which they had not 
only long considered innocent in itself, but which was also an 
important source of profit to their families. The plantation slaves, 
comprising nearly seven-eighths of the whole negro population 
of Demerara, were usually allowed a piece of ground, which they 
were expected to cultivate, for the purpose of furnishing them- 
selves with such necessaries as their means did not provide for 
them; but the only time they had for carrying this produce to 
market was the Sabbath, that being the market-day. ‘‘ Although,” 
says Mr. Smith, ‘‘this practice is a shameful violation of the 
Lord’s-day, and extremely fatiguing to the negroes, who are often 
compelled to carry their saleable articles, such as yams, Indian 
corn, bananas, Wc., to a distance of six, seven, eight, or even 
twelve miles ; yet the trifling profit they derive from their labour, 
and the pleasure they find in going to the market, in town, 
strongly attach them to it. With pleasure, however, I see many 
of our baptized negroes abandon this practice—a practice so spe- 
cious in its appearance to them, and so deeply rooted by custom, 
that nothing but the power of religion could cause them volun- 
tarily to relinquish it. Many, very many, now neither go to 
market, nor cultivate their grounds on the Sabbath ; and, yet, 
these are the persons that make the cleanest and best appearance, 
and have more of the comforts of life than most others. The 
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reason is obvious. They are diligent in raising live stock, fowls, 
ducks, turkeys, &c., which they dispose off to persons who go 
about the country to purchase them; by not going to market, 
they have less inducement to spend their money in buying useless 
or pernicious articles ; and by a little economy, such as the Bible 
teaches, they make their money go further than others.” 

During the year 1820, we find Mr. Smith lamenting, that from 
the situation of the negroes he could not have access to them 
as a Christian pastor, not being allowed, without special permis- 
sion, to visit them, except those on the plantation where he 
resided. It was during this year, that the following certificate 
was signed by Messrs. Van Cooten and Hamilton, as to the good 
effects of religious instruction on the slaves :— 


Certificate of Messrs. Van Cooten & Hamilton. 


‘‘We the undersigned inhabitants of the East Coast, having 
witnessed the good effects of religious instruction on the negroes, 
in the neighbourhood of the chapel at Le Resouvenir, where the 
Missionaries belonging to the Missionary Society have preached 
for nearly thirteen years, and, understanding that the Rev. Mr. 
Mercer, a: Missionary belonging to. the same Society, wishes to 
erect a chapel in the vicinity of Clonbrook, cordially recommend 
his object to the attention of the gentlemen in that neighbour- 
hood. 

(Signed) “HH. V. Cooren. 
“ Joon Hamiiton. 


“ Demerary, the 12th September, 1820.” 


During the year following, Mr. Smith wrote a letter, from 
which the subjoined extract is taken :-— 


“ Le Resouvemr, May 4th, 1821. 


‘“‘T think the present aspect of this Branch of the Society’s 
Mission is such as to justify the conclusion, that ‘The hand of 
the Lord is with us; a great number believing and turning to 
the Lord.’ It would be exceedingly easy to detail a series of 
facts in confirmation of this remark, but perhaps a few brief 
notices. respecting the success of the gospel, during the past year, 
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among the heathen around us, and its apparent influence on those 
who have been some time baptized, will be sufficient to enable 
the Directors and members of the Society, to form a pretty correct 
idea of the effect of their exertions on behalf of the negroes at 
this place. 

“Of persons, chiefly of this description, I have baptized, since 
last May, 162, besides 62 children, exclusive of the 47 candi- 
dates mentioned in my last report; making a total of 271 bap- 
tized within the year. It may probably be thought that many, 
if not the greater part of these, must have been baptized without 
due examination ; but I can assure the Directors this is not the 
case. If I err in this respect, it is on the other hand—in being 
too scrupulous. 

“The apparent influence of the gospel on the Christian 
negroes is pleasing, and, upon the whole, satisfactory. To look 
for that universal conformity to Christian principles and Chris- 
tian practices among our converts, which we may expect to find 
among the religious of Great Britain, would betray an ignorance 
of the inveteracy of heathen notions and habits sanctioned by 
the custom of ages, and shielded, as it were, by the impene- 
trable darkness of their minds. And yet some of the members 
of our church are exemplary Christians ; excelling, I believe, in 
piety and zeal, the bulk of professors in England, though, for 
want of a more complete knowledge of the Christian system as 
developed in the New Testament, they sometimes err, even in 
doing good. Of by far the greater part of the baptized negroes, 
or eyen of our members, I cannot speak in such terms of praise ; 
yet I can say that, in general, they manifest such a ‘subjection 
to the gospel of Christ,’ that when they are made acquainted 
with the will of God, as revealed in the holy Scriptures, they 
are willing to conform to it.” 
Many of the slaves in Demerara, at this time, had learnt to 
- prize the Sacred Scriptures very highly. Some, it appears, who 
had not acquired the knowledge of a single letter in the alpha- 
bet, applied to the Missionaries for Bibles, saying, that though 
they could not read themselves, they had friends who could 
read to them. Several were so anxious to get a knowledge of 
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the contents of the Holy Volume, that they carried their Bil 
and Testaments three or four miles to hear a few verses rea 
They had learnt, we may hope, in some measure to feel as 
the pious Psalmist, when he said, “‘ How sweet are thy wo 
unto my taste! yea, sweeter than honey to ia mouth: Xe 
Psalm cxix. 103. | ‘ 





CHAPTER IV. 


PICTURE OF SLAVERY—EUROPEANS—PLANTATION SLAVES—NIGHT-wWORK— 
SUNDAY-WORK — PUNISHMENTS — HABITATIONS OF SLAVES—FOOD — 
CLOTHING—SICKNESS—HOSPITALS—DOMESTIC RELATIONS—MORAL CHA- 
RACTER—RELIGION—OBEAHISM, OR WITCHCRAFT—MISSIONARY EFFORTS 
— DECREASE OF POPULATION—ABSENTEEISM—SPREAD OF THE GOSPEL IN 
THE COLONY—OPENING OF ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH. 


Durine the following year, 1822, Mr. Smith, in a private letter 
to a friend in England, drew a picture of the condition of the 
Colony and its inhabitants at that time, which is able, discrimi- 
nating and temperate. ‘This instructive document is here in- 
serted, not only on account of its intrinsic worth, as a truthful 
description of the state of this country then, but also as afford- 
ing a fair specimen of his literary attainments ; and as proving, 
moreover, how very far the cast of his mind was removed from 
anything like that insane enthusiasm with which his enemies 
afterwards so unjustly charged him. | 
“ Demerara, 1822. _ 
“In the West Indies, the constitution of society is very pecu- 
liar. he inhabitants are divided into three distinct classes,— 
the whites, the mixed breed of free people, and the negro slaves. 
The free coloured people form a class by themselves: with the 
whites they have little connexion, and they are too lofty to asso- 
ciate with the blacks. ‘The whites are chiefly Huropeans, and 
the lords of all: they are intimately connected with the negroes, 
though not by bonds of love. T’o the slaves they bear but a small 
proportion ; in many parts, not more than one to forty; and, on 
most of the plantations, they are not as one to sixty. Most of 
the islands and colonies have one town only; here the ships 
anchor, and the merchants, and the superior officers reside. The 
country is always divided into plantations, each having a cultiva- 
tion fully equal to the number of slaves attached to it. Some of 
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the plantations contain 800 or 1000 acres ; and have from five 
to six hundred slaves, all of whom are under the management of 
one white man, assisted by as many white overseers as the laws 
of their respective countries, or the master, or his attorney, may 
deem sufficient. To four hundred slaves, there are commonly 
about five whites, able to bear arms. 

“From this statement, it will immediately appear, that the 
responsibility of the whites in the West Indies is very great. 
From their hands, the hundreds of slaves under them must re- 
ceive every thing, as well their food, physic, and punishments, as 
their orders to work ; and their example will give a powerful bias 
both to the principles and the conduct of all whom they govern. 
But, however obvious it may be that, in their situation, they 
ought to consider themselves, if not as fathers, yet as guardians 
of the negroes, and that they must answer to their own con- 
sciences, and to the Supreme Being, for the manner in which they 
fulfil their trust, still it is manifest, that very, very few, consider 
the slaves in any other light than that of mere machines, to pre- 
pare the produce for the market, or to do anything else that may 
serve the master’s turn. It is impossible that a person acquainted 
with plantation-management should fail to notice, that much 
more care and attention are commonly bestowed on the horses, 
cattle, &c., than on the negroes, especially where there is no 
resident proprietor. Neither does it appear, that many of them 
attach the least importance to the effect their own examples 
have upon the morals of the slaves; or surely they would abstain 
from those barefaced indecencies so prevalent among them, or at 
least endeavour to conceal their gross immoralities from vulgar 
gaze. 

‘“‘ The plantation slaves are, of course, employed in the cultiva- 
tion of the ground. The field, then, is their place of work. At 
about six o’clock in the morning, the ringing of a bell, or the 
sound of a horn, is the signal for them to turn out to work. No 
sooner is this signal made, than the black drivers, loudly smacking 
their whips, visit the negro houses to turn out the reluctant in- 
mates, much in the same manner that you would drive out a 
number of horses from a stable-yard, now and then giving a lash 
or two to any that are tardy in their movements. Issuing from 
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their kennels, nearly naked, with their implements on their 
shoulders, they stay not to muster, but immediately proceed to 
the field, accompanied by the drivers and a white overseer. The 
former remain with them all day ; the latter is not so confined to 
the spot, but he can leave them occasionally. When it can be 
done, a task is given them, which they must accomplish on pain 
of punishment. In the middle of the day, they are usually allowed 
about an hour and a half for rest and refreshment: but when 
they have task-work, not more than half the gang are able to avail 
themselves of this intermission from labour. Soon after sun-set, 
(which is always within about fifteen minutes of six,) they leave 
off work in the field ; and each one having cut or picked a bundle 
of grass for the master s horses, which serves instead of hay, an 
article not made in the West Indies, they bend their course 
homewards. They all carry the grass to a certain spot, forming 
a general muster ; and there remain in the open air, often shiver- 
ing with cold, till the cracking of the whip informs them they 
are to take it to the stable, which is generally about eight 
o’clock. If there be no other work to do, they may then go to 
their houses. 

‘¢ T say, if there be no other work: for, after toiling all day, 
many of the slaves are frequently compelled to work nearly half 
the night, especially when they are making sugar, which is six 
months out of the twelve. Some are employed in grinding the 
canes, some in boiling the juice, others in carrying away the 
cane-trash ; while another part of the gang is often employed in 
carting or shipping sugar, rum, &c. Where the coffee 1s culti- 
yated, the plan of night-work is followed, though it is far less 
severe to the slaves: there is but one large crop in the year, and 
the gathering of it in does not last more than ten or twelve weeks. 
They pick the coffee-berries off the trees in the day, and pulp 
them at night. The whole of the work, at the rate they are 
obliged to do it, is very laborious. Should a stranger indicate to 
the planter his surprise that the slaves are able to toil so many 
hours, he is reminded, that ‘ many mechanics and labourers in 
England work equally hard, and on an average as many hours in 
the day.’ With respect to the slaves attached to cotton or coffee 
plantations, this may be the case; but it is by no means gene- 
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rally true of those employed in the cultivation and manufacture 
of sugar; and perhaps four-fifths of them are so employed. But 
even though it were true of all, it would prove nothing in miti- 
gation of slavery. The labourer in Britain is impelled to active 
and persevering industry by motives to which the slave is a 
stranger. The one is stimulated by the expectation of an ade- 
quate remuneration, by a jealousy for his reputation, by the fear 
of losing his employment, by his numerous wants, and, in most 
cases, by the necessities of a dependent family ; and besides, if 
the work be beyond his strength, he is at liberty to leave it. 
With the slave, the case is far otherwise. He knows it would be 
vain to look for reward; and as for reputation, he is quite un- 
conscious of any such thing. If he neglects his work, he is 
punished ; but that is attended with no dishonour among slaves : 
it is too common an occurrence to be accounted disgraceful. 
Neither can he be in any fear of losing his employment ; his own 
wants are very few, and those of his family give him little or no 
concern. ‘To all this add, that, however much his work may 
exceed his strength, or how unequal soever is his constitution to 
it, he is compelled to do it as long as his manager thinks proper, 
till he frequently sinks under the burden. 

‘While speaking of their work, it would be unjust to the 
slaves to make no reference to their Sunday! The great advan- 
tages of keeping this day are acknowledged by all wise and good 
men. As a day of rest, it is necessary to recruit exhausted 
nature ; and every hard-working man knows how the anticipation 
of it hghtens his labours, especially towards the end of the week. 
But the Sabbath is not generally allowed to the slaves in the 
West Indies. The ordinary field-work of the plantations is cer- 
tainly suspended on the Sunday ; but in most places, the negroes 
are In some way or other employed. And even where the 
Sabbath is professedly allowed the slaves as a day of rest, they 
seldom, perhaps never, as a gang, have the whole day. All the 
odd jobs that can possibly be reserved for that day, must then be 
done. The jobs of this description are endless, often vexatious, 
and commonly occupy the negroes till near noon, and sometimes 
tillnight. It very often happens that they are not able to finish 
their day’s task, and that for the week together. All these rem- 
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nants will make a moderate day’s work for Sunday, when it must 
bedone. This burden falls chiefly on the women, and the feeble 
among the men. This method of getting work done is defended 
by some of the planters, on the plea of humanity, and Scripture 
authority. ‘Is it not better,’ say they, ‘to make them finish their 
work on a Sunday, than to be always punishing them? Plau- 
sible as this may appear, the writer knows it to be a mere pretext, 
at least in many instances, for making the slaves do more work 
than, in justice to themselves, they are able to perform. If their 
task be not finished every day, they are punished in the evening, 
besides being made to complete it on Sunday. ‘The Scripture 
authority by which they endeavour to justify their making the 
slaves work on Sundays, is, that the Fourth Commandment en- 
joins, ‘Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy work.’ It 
therefore follows, according to their reasoning, that if all our 
work be not done in six days, it may be finished on the seventh! 
T'o mention such an argument is to refute it. 

“‘ [his is perhaps as proper a place as any to advert to the 
mode of punishing the slaves for indolence, carelessness, &c. ‘'T'o 
form a just idea of the quantity of labour exacted from the negroes, 
requires, of course, some acquaintance with the nature of the 
cultivation, the quality of the soil, and other local circumstances, 
It must therefore suffice to say, they have their full share. I 
have already mentioned, that for not completing their dazly task, 
they are usually flogged at night, and made to finish it on 
the following Sunday. But it frequently happens that the work 
cannot be divided into tasks. In that case, all are expected to 
do what they can ; but they are not left to work or rest at their 
pleasure, a black driver being always with them, with a whip in 
his hand, which he lays on the idle without any ceremony. When 
a slave commits any thing deemed worthy of punishment, he is 
ordered to lie down with his face to the ground. Should he shew 
the least reluctance, a couple or four negroes are called to throw 
him down, and hold his hands and his legs, stretched out at full 
length. In this posture, a driver flogs him on his naked buttocks 
till his superior tells him to desist. Confinement in the stocks 
all night is a very general punishment for not completing their 
work. For other offences, such as running away, stealing, mur- 
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muring at grievances, objecting to work on Sundays, insolence, &c., 
the punishment is the same in kind, but varying in degree, at the 
discretion or caprice of the manager, who has it in his power to 
inflict any number of lashes. The laws indeed do not authorize 
a master to inflict more than thirty-nine lashes at one time, and 
in some places, it is said, they are restricted to twenty-five. But, 
as it has been often and justly remarked, the laws in the West 
Indies are almost a dead letter, especially in respect to the 
slaves. It is well known that most of the planters make no 
scruple of giving a hundred lashes, and then confining the poor 
wretch in the stocks, (which are kept in a prison,) for a month, 
lest he should shew his lacerated skin to any one who has a spark 
of humanity, and thereby occasion inquiry. In punishments, 
no distinction is made between the men and the women; the 
latter, being forced to strip naked, are held prostrate on the 
ground by men. If it be asked, Are there not authorities to 
whom the injured slaves can appeal for redress? ‘The answer is in 
the affirmative. But many of the legally constituted authorities 
are themselves owners of plantations, following the same system, 
and perhaps, by means of their managers, practising the same 
abuses on their own slaves. Judging from their conduct, it would 
seem that some of them consider it a greater crime for the negroes 
to complain of their wrongs, than for the master to inflict them. 
The complainants are almost sure to be flogged, and frequently 
before the subject of complaint is investigated, unless barely 
listening to the exculpatory tale of the master, can be called inves- 
tigation. And even when the cause is so evidently on the side 
of the complainants, that it can neither be denied nor evaded, 
the decision is so studiously concealed from them, that. they 
scarcely know whether the law is to protect the oppressed, or to 
indemnify the oppressor. 

“The habitations of the slaves may next be surveyed. On 
every plantation there is a cluster of buildings, of which the negro- 
houses form a considerable, though not the most conspicuous, 
part. They are usually built of frail materials ; thatched with 
certain leaves, which at a distance resemble straw ; and enclosed 
with wattle plastered with mud, and sometimes white-washed out- 
side. On some plantations they are built of better materials, the 
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roofs being shingled, and the sides enclosed with boards: these 
have not a bad appearance. They are all very low, and have no 
chimneys nor fire-places. The air and the light are admitted at 
the door ; windows are uncommon. ‘The furniture consists of an 
iron pot for the whole family, and a blanket for each individual 
to sleep on at night. ‘This is all that the proprietor provides for 
household use. Whatever else the negroes require, they must 
procure as they can. ‘I'o make stools, tables, boxes, &c., they 
mostly steal their masters’ boards, for which they get many a | 
flogring. Most of the houses are very dirty, which is not to be 
wondered at, considering how little time they have for cleaning, 
and that their fowls, &c., lodge in them at night. When repairs 
are necessary, the negro inhabitant must do them himself on the 
Sunday. 

“The food of the slaves consists of vegetables and salt fish. 
The plantain, in those parts where it thrives, is the staff of life 
to the negroes. It gro wson a small frail tree in large bunches. 
Some of the planters give an allowance of plantains to the slaves 
every week; but the general plan is to make them fetch from 
the plantain fields on the Sunday, as many as they require, or 
are allowed, for the week. Considering the distance the plan- 
tain fields often are from their houses, and that they frequently 
have to fetch them from distant plantations, the inability of the 
children and the infirm people to carry their share, which obliges 
their friends to bring a double quantity, and the weight of the 
plantains, the labour of getting them home must be great. A 
bunch of plantains weighing twenty pounds will not yield more 
than about half that quantity of food. Where the plantain does 
not thrive, yams, cassava, Indian corn, and pulse, form the chief 
articles of food. To procure these, the slaves must cultivate, 
on a Sunday, the ground allotted them for the purpose. The 
fish used by them is the salt cod, brought from the British set- 
tlements in North America. It is given on the Sunday, in 
allowances at the rate of a pound per week for every working 
negro. The children and the superannuated have a smaller 
quantity. ‘This is the diet of the slaves all the year round, 
except at the three Christian festivals. ‘They then receive an 
additional allowance, consisting of a piece of beef or pork, about 
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a pound each person, a little sugar, some leaf tobacco, a couple 
of pipes, and an abundance of rum, to make them drunk ; 
indeed, they have plenty of this every week. Now it is evident 
that two ounces of salt. fish per day, (and, deducting the bone, 
it ig no more, even when they have their share,) is not sufficient 
for a hard-working man. The negroes, therefore, of both sexes, 
are obliged to spend much of the Sunday and of the nights in 
fishing. 

‘In a climate so warm as that of the West Indies, clothing 
is not of that importance which it is in Britain; nor are the 
slaves overburdened with it by their masters. They usually 
receive an allowance of clothing once in twelve or eighteen 
months. ‘The men receive a coarse woollen jacket, worth about 
3s.; a hat, worth about 2s. 6d.; six or seven yards of cotton 
check ; a piece of canvass, to make a pair or two of trowsers ; 
a slip of blue cotton, to twist round their middle when they 
work naked, (as indeed they mostly do;) and sometimes a razor, 
and a pocket knife, to pick out of their feet those troublesome 
insects called chigoes—which, by the way, some have supposed 
were the lice that plagued the Egyptians; and if so, it was a 
sore plague indeed. ‘The women receive the same kind and 
quantity of clothing as the men. ‘Those women who have 
young children, receive a ‘ babba,’ that is, a piece of stuff to 
sustain them at their backs, as you see gipsies carry their young 
ones. ‘The children in general go quite naked till they are 
eight or nine years old, unless the parents buy clothing for 
them. 7 

‘“No one, that reflects upon this condition of the slaves, will 
be surprised at being told they are often wl. It may be affirmed 
of nearly all the plantation-slaves, that a year scarcely ever 
passes without their being laid up with sickness. Every person 
acquainted with this subject knows, that about a twelfth of the 
adults are always on the sick list; and of the children under 
five or six years of age, seldom less than one-fourth! Neither 
is this to be wondered at, for the children are much neglected. Of 
the sickness of the adults there are many causes. They are 
obliged to work in the field in all weathers; even though the 
rain falls all day, they must work in it. ‘The women are some- 
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times called in ; but I never heard of this favour being extended 
tothe men. At meal-time they usually sit on the ground, wet 
or dry. Add to this, that their clothing is deficient; the time 


_ they are frequently made to stand shivering at night with their 


grass; their being obliged to go out fishing at night ; and the 
unwholesome nature of much of their food, the salt fish being 
often in a putrid state when given them; and it will not appear 
strange, that so many of the young men and women should be 
so constantly afflicted with rheumatic pains, fevers, and ulcerous 
limbs. No doubt, the irregularities of their own conduct con- 
tribute considerably towards their diseases. 

*“‘ Every plantation has an hospital for the reception of the 
sick ; though, in general, a charnel-house would be a more appro- 
priate name. It is difficult to persuade one’s-self they could 
ever be intended for the afflicted. Ventilation and cleanliness 
seem never to be thought of. The excessive heat, and the 
noxious effluvia, almost produce suffocation to a person entering. 
There are no beds in them: the sick lie on a blanket, spread on 
a sloping kind of platform, elevated about two feet above the 
floor. The lame are usually confined in stocks, fixed to the 
foot of the platform, to prevent their walking about. Hach 
hospital has a nurse, and the attendance of a white doctor. Of 
medicine, generally speaking, there is no lack ; but of the food, 
nothing favourable can be said. When a patient is considered 
in danger, sugar, pearl-barley, fowl-soup, and even wine, are 
frequently given. When no immediate danger is apprehended, 
their food is the same as when they are in health, except a little 
barley, which is usually allowed. 

“From the mass of infirmity and decrepitude every where seen 
on the plantations, a superficial observer might fancy the slaves 
commonly live to a great age. But the contrary is the fact. The 
registration in 1820, makes it manifest, that no more than three 
in a thousand, of the present generation, had reached threescore 
years and ten. The negroes are soon worn out and look old. 
Having advanced to fifty, they are seldom capable of doing any 
more regular field work. 

“Tn a domestic point of view, the condition of the slaves is 
deplorable. It may be confidently affirmed, that scarcely one 
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planter in a hundred pays the least attention to the household 
concerns of the negroes under his management. When their 
attachments take place, which is at an early age, they feel no 
delicacy in declaring their passion for each other. The man will 
simply ask the woman whether she will live with him as a wife ? 
and the woman often puts the same question to the man. An 
answer being given in the affirmative, all is soon settled, and 
the contract almost immediately consummated ; sometimes even 
before their relations are apprised that such a connexion is formed. 
They have no ceremonies for these occasions, except those of 
drinking and dancing, and these, especially the latter, are fre- 
quently dispensed with. The honey-moon does not always wane, 
ere one suspects the fidelity of the other ; and sometimes ‘the 
first morning that dawns on the marriage, witnesses also its virtual 
dissolution.” ‘The cause of these jealousies is, doubtless, the un- 
limited familiarity between the sexes in early life. When they 
do continue to live together, it is evident they can enjoy but 
hittle conjugal comfort. From what has been said respecting’ 
their work, it will be seen that the time a man and his wife can 
be in each other’s company is exceedingly limited. The woman 
works as many hours as the man, nights and Sundays not often 
excepted, so that she has no time, at least is allowed none, to 
attend to her household affairs. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
their houses and linen should be so extremely filthy, and their 
children so much neglected. 

“ For about three months after a woman lies-in, she is allowed 
to do light work about the buildings ; but thenceforth she must 
either take her child with her to her work in the field, and place it 
near her in a tray on the ground, or leave it with another woman, — 
appointed to look after all the young children of the plantation. 
T'o this latter method they seldom yield without compulsion,: 
being convinced of the necessity of suckling their children more. 
than twice a day.. Ifa woman has half a dozen children, they: 
are all disposed of in the same way. When the mother goes to 
her work in the morning, they are sent to the ‘ granny,’ whose — 
duty it is to wash and feed them. At sunset she dismisses them, 
and they wander about till their parents come home. But it fre- 
quently happens that the ‘ granny’ is so infirm or dim-sighted, 
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as to be incapable of attending to the children ; consequently 
they saunter about where they please; or if unable to walk, 
through the chigoes in their feet, which is often the case, they 
roll on the ground like black hogs. Not one in fifty of these 
children is seen with a rag of clothing on. In this way they 
grow up till they are about seven or eight years old, when they 
are put to work. From the age of twelve, or thereabout, they 
must toil as many hours as the adults. The children lodge with 
their parents, but cannot be said to be under their control. 
Some managers will not suffer parents to whip their children on 
any account, and they encourage the young delinquents to run 
to them for protection from the rod of parental discipline. In 
short, the children can hardly be viewed in any other light, 
in reference to their parents, than that of lodgers in the 
house. 

“ Respecting the moral character of the negro slaves, but 
little needs be said. It corresponds with their degraded con- 
dition. As reasonably might we look for grapes on thorn bushes, 
or figs on thistles, as to expect to find moral feeling among un- 
instructed men, and especially when they are slaves. Of honour 
or decency, they have no sense whatever. They know nothing 
of the obligations of truth, honesty, sobriety, chastity, &c. They 
are complete masters of the black art of lying, and make no 
Scruple to resort to it on any occasion, when they fancy their 
interest is concerned. When that is the case, their word is not 
to be taken, unless corroborated by other evidence. Their nume- 
rous thefts are mostly of a petty kind ; housebreaking or highway 
robberies being seldom heard of as committed by plantation-slaves. 
So secure do the whites on the plantations feel themselves, that 
they are indifferent whether their doors or windows have any 
fastening or not, and they frequently leave the latter open all 
night. In profane swearing, the negroes generally are out-done 
by their managers: the domestics can often vie with their tutors. 
The grossest licentiousness is practised by the negroes all over 
the West Indies. Indeed, nothing short of a miracle can pre- 
vent it, until the system of management be altered. The boys 
and girls work together naked, or nearly so, till after they have 
arrived at a state of puberty ; and herd together like the cattle 
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of the field. After their marriages,* if their loose contracts 


may be so called, it is no uncommon occurrence for the man to 
go searching at night for his absent wife, or the woman for her — 
husband. As they make no ceremony of entering each others — 
houses at midnight, the delinquent is commonly caught. A 
quarrel, a fight, and sometimes a separation, ensues. It is a 
common practice among them, for the husband to leave his wife 
when she suffers a protracted affliction; and the women serve 
their afflicted husbands the same. But when the deserted party 
recovers, the temporary help-meet is often dismissed, and they 
come together again. All this is attended with little or no dis- 
grace in the West Indies; nor can it be, while most of the 
whites live in open vice, frequently enticing the negro women to 
leave their husbands and afterwards dismissing them at pleasure. 

‘“‘'With respect to religion, the negroes in the West Indies 


cannot be said to have any. They believe there is a God; but 


whatever notions they have of him, it is certain they pay him no 
kind of worship, nor do they appear to consider themselves under 
any obligation to serve him. They have some confused appre- 
hension of future rewards and punishments, for they talk of ‘top’ 
and ‘bottom,’ or, in other words, heaven and hell. As heathens, 
it is a good thing they have no religion, because they would then 
require time, and would hold meetings, to perform its rites ; and 


as these privileges or rights would be denied them, it would add 


to their present burdens the most unbearable of all oppressions, 
and be the cause of endless stripes and persecutions. Christianity 


is worth suffering for, but the pagan superstitions will ever be 


burdensome and profitless to their votaries. 

‘A species of witchcraft, called Obeah, is very common among 
the negroes. Its efficacy is attributed to some infernal super- 
natural agency. ‘The description which Bryan Edwards has given 
of this superstition is, upon the whole, faithful and correct. For 
this terrible superstition no other remedy has ever been found ~ 
but the Christian religion, as taught by the Missionaries ; and 
is certainly an infallible cure. It must be acknowledged, that, 


* The law of the Colony, as it then stood, forbad the solemnization 
of matrimony between Slaves. Letter in Colonist by Rev. A. Browne, 
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in this respect at least, the Missionaries have rendered an im- 
portant service, both to the cause of humanity in the West 
Indies, and to the interests of the proprietors. It has often been 
observed, and truly too, that in those parts where a Missionary 
has resided a few years, and has met with proper encouragement, 
Obeahism has totally disappeared ; while, in the adjoining neigh- 
bourhood, where the communication is not frequent, the ignorant 
negroes submit to the imposition as much as ever. 

“When it is said, the negroes have no religion, such of them 
as are happily under the instructions of the Missionaries must be 
excepted. Most of these are much attached to the Christian © 
religion, and, considering their condition in life, are very regular 
in their attendance at public worship, and exemplary in their 
general conduct. The obvious reformation in the characters and 
morals of the negroes that attend upon the Missionaries, is fre- 
quently attributed, by the planters, to their own superior manage- 
ment. But the single fact, that no such reformation takes place 
among those who are not within the sphere of the Missionaries’ 
exertions, though under managers equally skilful, is sufficient to 
refute all such speculative reasoning. ‘That many of the Chris- 
tian negroes conduct themselves in a manner highly creditable 
to their profession is indisputable ; and yet this very circumstance 
often exposes them to the hatred and persecution of their masters. 
Could Christianity be reduced to a mere system of moral duties, 
and divested of its purity and devotional spirit, it would probably 
excite less discust and opposition ; but while it teaches men to 
live soberly, righteously, and godly, it will subject its sincere 
professors, who are slaves, to perpetual vexations. ‘The patience 
and constancy of some of the Christian negroes under severe 
sufferings on account of their religion, are truly astonishing. 
Neither the whip, nor the stocks, nor the dark hole, nor their being 
deprived of their allowance of food, nor the additional work laid 
on them, can conquer their attachment to their chapel and their 
Bible. Some among them will, of course, relinquish their holy 
religion, and sacrifice their brightest hopes, through a timid fear 
of temporary punishment, or the promise of trifling gain. 

‘Who can reflect on this sad state of things, without feeling 
a rising sigh of pity, that hundreds of thousands of human beings 
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should be held in such a degraded and wretched condition ? and 
that all their children, yet unborn, should be doomed to it ‘for 
ever? A casual view of it makes humanity revolt with horror. 
By this system, degeneracy is nurtured, domestic relations are 
destroyed, and almost every rational comfort which this world can 
afford, is either forbidden or embittered. ‘To hear the planters 
talk of the ‘many little comforts’ enjoyed by the slaves, might © 
indeed soften the asperity with which a mere traveller might 
otherwise treat the system; while, to a disinterested person, 
better acquainted with the facts of the case, it would be an out- 
rage upon his senses and his judgment. A transient resident 
in the West Indies can know little or nothing of slavery as it 
exists on the plantations. Though he travel the country over, 
he will still be in the dark respecting this mystery of iniquity. 
The planter will not, of course, present himself for examination. 
He is interested in concealing the evils and enormities of negro 
slavery. The most odious part of the system is necessarily with- 
drawn from public view. Every stranger is treated with hospi- 
tality ; how then can he attribute any thing inhuman to his kind 
host? But, whatever such persons, (chiefly sailors and mer- 
chants, ) on their return to Britain, report in palliation of a system 
with which they had no opportunity of becoming thoroughly 
acquainted, should be listened to with great caution. Their know- 
ledge extends no further than to what they have heard from an 
interested party, or saw in the few slaves employed in domestic 
concerns, or as jobbers, whose condition, generally, is much better 
than that of the plantation gang. 

‘“‘'his diabolical system offers no prospect of speedy allevia- 
tion, though sooner or later it will certainly cease to exist. By 
what means it will be annihilated we cannot predict, beyond 
that of the gradual decrease of the negro population. If the 
present rigorous method of management be continued without 
abatement, it is highly probable that in a hundred years hence, 
there will scarcely be a vestige of negro slavery in the West 
Indies, unless new negroes be imported ; a practice which, though 
prohibited, it is to be feared is not yet wholly suppressed. 
According to some of the returns, (the writer has not seen all of 
them,) at the last registry, it appears, that in the three preceding 
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years—that is, 1817, 1818, 1819—the slaves decreased nearly 
three and a half per cent. ; and there was no pestilence nor 
scarcity of food during that period. This decrease must surely 
be occasioned by some radical evil or grievous oppression. It is 
always greatest on sugar plantations. 

“Most of the hardships and cruelties now endured by the 
slaves must be attributed to the absence of the proprietors. In 
some of the West India settlements, (it may be so in all,) 
scarcely one plantation in ten is blessed with the residence of its 
owner. ‘I'he absent proprietor has his business conducted by an 
attorney, whose remuneration is ten per cent. on all the produce. 
The attorney seldom manages the estate himself, nor does he 
often reside on it. He visits it occasionally—about once a month 
—to see that the work is going on, and to push forward the 
making of sugar. The quantity and the quality of the produce 
seem to be the only things which interest most of the attorneys ; 
all besides they leave to the managers, scarcely controlling them 
in any thing. That the manager should work the slaves be- 
yond their strength, to prepare as much produce as will satisfy 
the attorney, on whom he depends for his situation, is not sur- 
prising, especially as he knows they dare not complain but at the 
hazard of severe punishment. Besides, the managers take more 
of the negroes to wait upon them, and to be variously employed 
in their own concerns, than the proprietors themselves require : 
this, of course, diminishes the strength of the gang, and lays an 
additional burden on those who do the plantation-work. The 
absent proprietors cannot be aware of the impositions practised on 
their slaves. Wherever the owner resides on his plantation, 
the wants of the slaves are better supplied, and their rights are 
less invaded ; but mere hireling masters feel little or no inte- 
rest in making the negroes comfortable, and as happy as their 
condition will admit. Some proprietors of plantations, who reside 
in Britain, and who are deservedly esteemed for their humanity 
and benevolence, nevertheless do nothing to ameliorate the de- 
plorable condition of their slaves abroad. ‘This neglect of an 
imperative duty, cannot surely proceed from any other cause than 
ignorance of the real state of those with whose circumstances 


they ought to be intimately acquainted. 
E 2 
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‘<The above remarks are to be understood as applying to the 
condition of the slaves generally. There are, it is to be hoped, 
some exceptions. Some good masters, (an absentee may be a 
good man, but can hardly be called a good master,) are diffusing 
as much comfort among their negroes as the nature of slavery 
will admit, and they find their account in so doing. ‘These ex- 
ceptions are, however, very rare ; and even if they were ten 
times more numerous, still we must remember that the uncon- 
trolled will of the most virtuous individual is a fearful thing 
to live under. The British nation has done well in obtain- 
ing from government enactments prohibiting the importation 
of Africans into the West Indies; but what single legislative 
measure have we, as a nation, yet adopted, for lightening the 
grievous burdens under which those already there are daily suffer- 
ing ; for protecting them against oppression; for raising them 
in the scale of being ; or for securing their posterity from inter- 
minable bondage? To nurture this system of ‘slavery is a foul 
blot on the British character, which every lover of his country 
should dedicate his whole life to efface.’” 


‘This witness is true.” Here is a picture of slavery drawn 
with the hand of a master and the fidelity of an eye-witness. Is 
apology needed for referring to these bygone days of darkness 
and sin? Does the reader question the propriety of recalling 
the scenes of other times, happily, as he thinks, for ever ended. 
If so, we reply that to a large extent the same practical evils, 
the same demoralizing vices, and the same frightful waste of 
human life are again introduced into British Guiana, and other 
West Indian Colonies, through the infamous atrocity, called 
Coolie, Portuguese, and African Immigration. 

The “‘ Demerara Martyr ’”’ was a man in advance of his age, 
and a debt of large thankfulness is due to his memory for this 
able, temperate, but most correct picture of Colonial slavery. 

To this we shall return again, meantime let us pursue the 
proper narrative to which we are committed, before which, how- 
ever, we may notice the opening, in 1819, of “St. Andrew’s 
Church, for professors of the Church of Scotland.” This latter 
event, however, is not immediately connected with the history of 
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efforts to instruct the people of Demerara, for both St. Andrew’s, 
(and St. George’s previously opened in 1810, for members of the 
Church of England,) were originally intended, not for the labour- 
ing population of the Colony, then slaves, but for the Scotch and 
English colonists, who, during their temporary sojourn here as 
planters, merchants, lawyers, or doctors, all had a common in- 
terest in upholding the system of slavery ; and who, when these 
churches were erected, little thought that at no distant period, 
within their walls, the white and the black man would meet as 
brethren, to unite their common supplications at the footstool 
of Him who “hath made of one blood all nations of men, for 
to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 


CHAPTER V. 


MR WRAY’S VISIT—PLANS OF INSTRUCTION—DESIRE FOR KNOWLEDGE— 
LEADING MEN OPPOSED TO MISSIONARY OPERATIONS—MR. SMITH’S 
' LABOURS AT LE RESOUVENIR SUDDENLY TERMINATED. 


In the same year, during which the letter inserted in the pre- 
ceding chapter was penned, the Rev. John Wray paid a visit to 
his former congregation, at Le Resouvenir. In a letter to the 
Directors of the London Missionary Society, dated Berbice, 2nd 
of August, 1822, Mr. Wray wrote as follows ; and we insert this 
communication on account of its valuable testimony to the extent 
and the character of Mr. Smith’s labours, and as illustrative of 
the noiseless and unostentatious manner in which he pursued the 
even tenor of his way, at a time when his enemies were plotting 
the ruin of his name, and the destruction of his work. ‘ On 
the 11th of last month, I arrived at Le Resouvenir, spent two 
days with Mr. Smith, and preached to the people on Friday 
evening. I had great pleasure in seeing many of those who 
were the first fruits of the gospel there, walking in the truth, and 
rejoicing in the Lord Jesus; others have been taken to their 
heavenly rest. They manifest great zeal in the ways of religion, 
and adorn the doctrine of God their Saviour. 

“ On my return from Georgetown, on Monday, Mr. Smith 
pressed me much to remain all night, and speak in the evening to 
his people. We visited many of the negro houses, just when 
they were leaving work, and conversed with a considerable num- 
ber. J was much pleased with two young men,* who were little 
boys when I lived there. They have been baptized and married, 
and are highly commended for their good conduct by Mr. Smith. 


* These two young men were named Jem and Toby, and were shot 
during martial law at Better-ver-wagting, because Mr. Simpson said they 
helped Mr. Smith to make the rebellion: I received this information 
from one of the old deacons still connected with Bethel Chapel, who 
was present at this meeting to which Mr. Wray refers.—W. G. B. 
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They seconded the exhortation I gave to the people, with great 
earnestness, especially one of them, who told the people that they 
must attend to what I said, turn to God, go to hear His word, 
and love and serve Him. 

“In the evening, a great many came together, with whom we 
conversed a long time. I rejoice that they have a minister go 
much interested in their spiritual welfare as Mr. Smith. I was 
also much pleased with some of his plans, particularly his divid- 
ing them into classes, according to the estates to which they be- 
long, and examining their progress in the catechism in rotation. 
He thinks the number under regular instruction, is about 2000. 

“TI greatly lament that the Missionaries in Demerara, are not 
permitted to teach the slaves to read. Mr. Smith would willingly 
devote part of the day to this work, and yet, after all, many do 
acquire the artof reading. I met with a negro, half way between 
New Amsterdam and Georgetown, who has no opportunity to 

attend chapel, learning to read, and studying Dr. Watts’s cate- 
chism. Indeed all along the coast, which is about 70 miles, a 
desire for instruction prevails.” 

In February, 1823, after labouring six years at his station, 
Mr. Smith communicated to the Directors of the Missionary 
Society the following gratifying particulars. After stating that 
the number of marriages during the preceding year was 114; that 
the number admitted to the Lord’s Table, during the same period, 
was 61; and that the total number of church-members was 208 ; 
he observes :— 

“We have now many candidates for baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. Our average congregation is 800 persons. We have 
certainly much cause to be thankful to the great Head of the 
Church, for the success that attends our labours. We behold 
every Sabbath an overflowing congregation, behaving with praise- 
worthy decorum; and we see them zealous for the spread of 
Christianity. ‘They are fast abandoning their wicked practices 
for more regular habits of life, as is evident from the number of 
marriages, few of which, (not one in fifty,) have been hitherto 
violated. A great proportion of them are furnished with Bibles, 
Testaments, Dr. Watts’s first or second catechism, and a hymn 
book ; and these, being their whole library, they usually bring to 
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chapel on the Sabbath. All our congregation, young and old, 
bond and free, are catechised every Sunday; first, individually 
in classes, and afterwards collectively.” 

The subsequent labours of Mr. Smith, and those of his excel- 
lent wife, who was actively employed in instructing the female 
negroes, were attended with the most pleasing results. 

Little could it have been imagined, that in a few months all 
his plans for the moral and spiritual improvement of the slaves at 
Le Resouvenir would be suddenly suspended. Yet this was the 
case ; for whilst Mr. Smith was thus successfully proceeding in 
his sacred work, an event occurred of the most disastrous kind, 
which in a short time, terminated his labours, and his life. 

From that ominous period when Governor Murray uttered the 
memorable words already quoted, ‘‘ If ever I know you, Sir, to 
teach a negro to read, I will banish you from the Colony imme- 
diately,’’ Mr. Smith instead of enjoying the countenance and 
sanction of the civil authorities and other leading persons, had to 
contend with increasing reproach and opposition, and was watched 
with the most suspicious vigilance. But such was the upright 
and blameless course, which by the grace of God, he was enabled 
to pursue, and such the prudent as well as pious care with which 
he conducted himself, that even his most inveterate enemies were 
unable to fix a blot on his character. At length, however, the 
unhappy revolt among the negroes on the east coast of Demerara, 
which occurred in August, 1823, was seized on by his persecutors 
as a suitable occasion for the destruction of his reputation and 
the suspension of his labours ; and the devoted Missionary whose 
history these pages aim to perpetuate, was dragged ignominiously 
to a felon’s prison, although like his Master, ‘‘ he had done no 
violence, neither was deceit found in his mouth.” 

Before we come however to this memorable tragedy, we shall 
unfold a few more passages in Mr. Smith’s history. Lying now 
before us, in Smith’s hand writing, is the diary of events kept 
by him during the whole period of his residence at Le Resouvenir. 
It abounds in details of the most absorbing interest, but not 
alone on this account do we make the following extracts. An en- 


lightened public have long since adjudged the “‘ Demerara Martyr” — 


to be innocent of the high crimes and misdemeanours for which 
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he was sentenced to be hung. But we insert these succeeding 
paragraphs, written by Smiru, in the inner sanctuary of his vio- 
lated home, never intended for the public eye, wholly used by him 
for private reference, simply upon their tenor and bearing to base 
the fact of his complete innocence. The man who wrote as JoHNn 
SMITH wrote, so deeply abased with unfeigned humility, so sen- 
sitively alive to the high responsibilities of his calling, so tenderly 
and exquisitively affected with the progress of the truth, so melted 
with the natural expressions of simple piety—such a man was 
not constituted to be a leader in organizing a rebellion. Such a 
man could not have devised the bloody deeds laid to his charge, 
and we deem these simple extracts a far more conclusive proof 
of his triumphant innocence, than all the legal evidence by which, 
nevertheless, it is fully substantiated. Honoured saint ! thy works 
praise thee! and thy memory shall yet be redeemed from the 
foul aspersions of recreant Britons, and renegade Christian- 
Colonists ! 

Under the following dates, we find John Smith writing thus :-— 


Sunday, May 4th, 1817.—“ Mr. B. called to-day, he complains 
much of the hardness of his situation. He says the master is 
very severe to his negroes, and that they work from five in the 
morning until seven or eight at night. He tells me that the 
negroes are allowed 3 Ibs. of salt fish, each person, and that is to 
last a fortnight. They are allowed plantains. He says he has 
seen the master and manager likewise, order the negroes to have. 
50 or 100 lashes without any apparent provocation. When 
either master or manager are in a bad humour, they will vent 
their spite on the negreos.”’ 

Sunday, June 8th.— Preached from Isaiah li. 9, 10, 
‘Because, or although he had done no violence, We., yet it 
pleased the Lord to bruise him and put him to grief’ After 
service, I administered the Lord’s Supper for the first time here, 
to about forty communicants. ‘This was a most affecting scene 
to me. What a blessed day was this to my soul. May the 
savour of it long remain.” 

Sunday, June 29th.—‘ After morning service, twelve adult 
persons came to request me to baptize them. I accordingly 
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questioned them as to their knowledge of the Gospel, and 
whether they understood the nature of baptism. Some gave 
satisfactory answers, but others are to learn the catechism more 
perfectly, then we are to talk about baptism. Upon the whole, I 
was much pleased with the simple and unaffected answers which 
they gave me. However ignorant they are as to worldly things, 
they seem very well to understand that they are sinners, and 
that Jesus came to save such. Their manager speaks well of 
them. Oh! that they may be baptized with the Holy Ghost. 
However much I may puzzle them with questions of a perplexing 
nature, they still say, ‘ Massa, we are too much bad, we sinners 
too much.’ May these be lasting impressions.” 

Monday, June 30th.—Speaking of an old woman, who was 
very ill, he says, ‘“‘ When I speak to her of the love of God in 
giving his Son to die for sinners, and sending the news of salva- 
tion to her just before she leaves this world, she lifts up her 
hands and eyes to heaven, bursts into tears and exclaims, ‘Oh! 
my blessed Jesus! what am I but a poor old dying slave who 
knew nothing ;’ she seers almost overwhelmed with a sense of 
the love of Jesus, insomuch that she can hardly speak until she 
is relieved by a flow of tears. Oh, it is better to go to the house 
of mourning, than to the house of feasting. I can imagine 
myself almost on the confines of heaven, while I sit by the side 
of these despised people in their miserable huts.” 


Sunday, August 10th.—“‘ When I behold the people sitting — 


around the sacramental board, and their countenances so expres- 
sive of grief and sorrow for their sins, and the sufferings of 
Christ, it excites in my mind the most pungent remorse. Oh! 
how slow are my affections, how earthly my mind, how insen- 
sible my heart! These people who can have only an imperfect 
idea of the nature and extent of the sufferings of Jesus, are dis- 
solved into tears, while I who can read and meditate and preach 
upon the sorrows and tears of the man of oerief, can scarcely feel 
one tender emotion. ‘O Lord, take away this heart of stone, 
and give me a heart of flesh.’ ” 
Wednesday, September 3rd.—‘‘ Saw some negroes working 
in irons, and one whose skin was entirely cut off his back with 
a whip. O slavery! thou offspring of the devil, when wilt thou 
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cease to exist? Never, I think, was my sense of vision more 
disgusted with the degradation of the human species, or my 
feelings more keenly touched. I hail the day when slave masters 
shall be endued with the feelings of men, and the slaves enjoy 
their birthright ; they are by many treated worse than brutes. 
Thanks to a kind Providence, there are a few, (and alas! a very 
few,) masters who do treat their slaves as though they had com- 
mon feeling.” 

Sunday, October 12th.— After service many came to me, 
desiring me to baptize them. Administered the Lord’s Supper 
to about fifty people. A negro came to complain that the 
managers would not allow the slaves to come to church, saying 
that he had found some coming a few weeks ago, and put them 
all in the stocks, and had continued to do so every Saturday 
evening or Sunday morning, where they are confined all day. 
Sagacious politician ! he only makes the others anxious to come 
and hear what it is that so agitates his mind.” 

January 1st, 1818.—‘‘ The new year commences with de- 
luging rains: this morning is a most suitable season for dedi- 
cating myself afresh to the service of God. If any person upon 
earth has powerful motives for so doing, that person is myself. 
The Lord has nourished and brought me up, and kept me to this 
day. This time last year, I had, (with Mrs. 8.) just embarked 
for Demerara. Oh! how many distressing fears, how many 
misgivings of heart, what painful forebodings, none can tell but 
myself and the Searcher of hearts! When all was terror and 
alarm for our safety, He who ‘ holds the winds in the hollow of 
his hand,’ and at whose voice the waves are obedient, supported 
our hope and our bark, and brought us safely here. During the 
past year our God has been better to us than all our fears, he 
has prospered the work of our hands though we are surrounded 
by enemies. He hath raised us up a good friend in J. Kelly, 
Esgre. ‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not any of his 
benefits.” With regard to the future, I would not be very 
anxious, for I know that my God is kind and faithful, and that 
having given his only Son for me, He will withhold no needful 
good. ‘'Thy will be done.’ ”’ 

Saturday, January 3rd.— Poor old Hannah of Lusignan 
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was buried; she was a poor old creature without an earthly 
friend; she has been long afflicted, but while she was able to 
walk by the help of a stick, she would come to chapel. Last 
time she was here, about three weeks ago, she told me that 
she had had a husband and a son, but both of them died and 
left her ; having said this, she exclaimed, ‘But my Jesus will 
never die” ‘Hannah,’ replied I, ‘this is our comfort, that 
whoever dies, Jesus will live.’ Hannah could say no more, her 


feeble tongue could not express the feelings of her heart, and her 


grateful soul was overpowered. ‘Thus died and thus was buried 
a poor slave bowed down with infirmity ; she lived unnoticed and 
unnoticed died. The Princess Charlotte had many attendants, 
but Hannah none except those kind angels who are sent to 
minister to the heirs of salvation. If as some have said, to love 
God be an earnest of heaven, I believe Hannah had that 
earnest.”” 

Thursday, March 5th.—‘“‘ It is twelve months this day since 
we came to this house. Oh my Lord, what shall I say to express 
my obligation to thee. Thou hast smiled upon me and her whom 
thou hast given as a helpmeet in thy cause. All thy faithful 
ministers in this Colony have met with opposition, insult and 
reproach, but I have, (at least to my knowledge,) escaped all these 
things. ‘This day, O Lord, I renew the dedication of myself to 
thee,—my spared life shall be thine ; make me more zealous for 
thy glory, and more active in spreading thy gospel.” 

Sunday, July 19th.— I felt my spirit moved within me at 
the prayer-meeting, by hearing one of the negroes pray most 
affectionately that God would overrule the opposition which the 
planters make to religion for his own glory. In such an unaf- 
fected strain he breathed out his pious complaint, and descended 
to so many particulars relative to the various arts which are 
employed to keep them from the house of God, and to punish 
them for their firmness in religion, that I could not help thinking 
that the time is not far distant, when the Lord will make it mani- 
fest by some signal judgment, that he hath heard the cry of the 
oppressed. Exod. i. 7, 8.” 

Monday, August 10th.—‘‘ Last night, or rather early this 
morning, I was awoke out of a sound sleep by a heavy peal of 
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thunder. Several most tremendous claps followed, which made 
the house tremble and the glasses chatter : 
He speaks,—and lo ! all nature shakes, 
Heaven’s everlasting pillars bow, 
He rends the clouds with hideous cracks, 
And shoots his fiery arrows through ! 


Hark! I pause in the midst of this to count the lashes on the 
naked slave. This is the first thing on Monday morning! When 
the flogging was over, Mrs. 8., who was in the adjoining room, 
called out to me, ‘ Did you count those lashes? ‘ Yes.’ ‘ How 
many did you reckon.’ I said 141. I then asked her if she 
had counted them. She said, ‘ Yes, I counted 140.’ Ah! the 
men who spend the Sabbath evening over the bottle and glass, 
divert themselves with cards and backgammon, are haunted with 
hideous dreams and fearful forebodings during the hours of their 
slumber, and then they rise to vent their arbitrary malice and 
authority, it may be upon the innocent—slave.”’ 

January 28th, 1819.—** Was informed that the Governor had 
expressed himself much displeased at my informing the Directors 
of the Missionary Society, that the planters made their slaves 
work on the Sundays last year. If I were not in a West Indian 
Colony, I should be surprised to hear such vile and false accusa- 
tions as are alleged against the Missionaries.” 

Monday, N Pinner 29th.—* Went to the back of the planta- 
tion to see the negroes who have the small-pox. They are in a 
most wretched hovel. I am not surprised at one woman having 
a locked jaw. I wonder they are not all dead. I could not get 
into the place. The entrance is not larger than the door of a 
dog-kennel, not room inside for them to stand up, and scarcely 
room for them to sit up. No light but what comes in at the hole 
left for a door, and the rain dropping upon them from the roof, 
and nothing but a litter of leaves for them to lie upon. I never 
saw dogs put into a worse place. Add to all this, that the doctor 
has not been to see them at all, this the manager told me, and 
the negroes say the same.” 

Saturday, January 1st, 1820.—At the beginning of a new 
period of time, it becomes me to pause and consider what improve- 
ments I have made during the year that is past, and what my 
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purposes are for the time to come, should the Lord spare me. 
With respect to the former, I have much to be ashamed of. My 
capacity to learn the things of God is so slow, my soul so dull in 
the ways of religion, my efforts to conquer sin so feeble, my 
wicked heart so hard to subdue, that I perceive no difference in 
my temper and disposition since last New Year's day. I seem 
to have done nothing, nor to have gained anything to my own 
soul. How far my feeble labours may have been useful to the 
souls of others, God only knows ! 

Saturday, January 8th.—‘‘ While I was catechising the chil- 
dren, Goodluck came, saying, he wished to speak with me. Whén 
the children were dismissed, I asked what he had to say ; he re- 
plied, the thought of his former sins almost distracted him. 
About four months ago, he came to the chapel in company with 
Bristol, by whom he was introduced to me as a man addicted to 
everything bad, and a common disturber of the Christians. I ad- 
vised him to consider his ways, and invited him to come to the 
chapel. From that time he has been very regular in his atten- 
dance, nor do I remember to have missed him once, except during 
the time the negroes had the small-pox, and on Christmas day. 
He has several times told me what a great sinner he has been. 
What brought him here this evening, was to tell me, that he had 
a desire to be admitted as a member of the church. He said he 
knew that he was a sinful wretch unworthy to live, that he had 
been guilty of everything that was wicked ; but what affected him 
most was, that to gratify his master, who used to give him money 
for it, he made it a practice to tell the most infamous lies con- 
cerning any of the negroes, against whom his master had a spite, 
and only wanted a pretence to punish them, that when a case of 
this nature occurred, he was the man to execute the undeserved 
vengeance of the master. ‘This he did in such a brutal manner 


that he seldom failed to stain the ground on which he stood with — 


the blood drawn from the imnocent sufferers by his merciless lashes. 
All this, said he, and much more I admit, but if Jesus will pardon 
such a sinner, why should I not give up myself to him? No 
one can accuse me of being guilty of these things now. His master 
has seen the change and has begun to hate him for it. May the 
Lord perfect the work which, I trust, he has begun in this man.” 


te 
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Sunday, April 30th—< The public services were well at- 
tended to-day. At the prayer meeting this morning, I observed 
one of the deacons of the church pray with unusual affection for 
such as are persecuted for religion, that the hardships they suffer 
might not cause them to turn their backs upon the Saviour. 
When the service was concluded, I inquired of him if all was well 
where he came from? He said, according to human appearance, 
all was not well; that last Friday his master had nearly the 
whole of his men severely flogged, because, as his manager told 
him, they would not work on the preceding Sunday : he remarked 
that the manner in which he inflicted this punishment added 
much to its severity ; three stakes were driven into the ground, 
one for each hand, and one for both the feet, to which the poor 
creatures were tied, stretched out at full length with their backs 
upward,—a driver was placed on each side of the poor wretches, so 
fastened, to lash them alternately, that the job might not take 
up too much time. In this way they were punished one after 
another, each receiving about fifty lashes on his naked skin. In 
the course of the day several others confirmed the fact. No wonder 
so many of the slaves speak ill of religion, and say it brings them 
into trouble.” 

January 1st, 1821.—‘‘ Having obtained help of God, I con- 
tinue to this day. Whether I shall live to see the end of this 
year, God only knows. ‘ Man that is born of a woman is of few 
days. Perhaps mine are nearly spent. During the past year I 
have experienced much mercy. My dear partner has been very 
poorly the greater part of the year. But blessed be my God that 
she has not been worse. My conduct during the year has not 
been what it ought to have been, far from it, I feel it and lament 
it. O God, pardon my sins! ‘hat gracious text, Psalm ciii. 13, 
14, comforts me. Last week I read part of Shower’s Reflections 
on Time and Eternity, a valuable little book. I purpose to read 
it at the end of every year as long as it shall please God to spare me. 
This morning we were awoke about five o'clock by the singing 
of the negroes. They had an early prayer meeting, to seek the 
blessing of God at the commencement of this year, and to con- 
secrate themselves anew to his service. Several of the negroes 
came from the prayer meeting to wish us a happy new year. 
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Andrew spoke for the others. He said, ‘ We just begin to con- 
sider that massa and missey left their own country, and father 
and mother and come over de water for teach us, but we no set 
our heart to it. We beg massa and missey for quarrel with us 
and make us come good and mind the word of God. We mean 
for serve God better this year. Hope God shall help us.’ 

Friday, February 9th.—‘ While conducting the service in the 
chapel, I was much annoyed by the manager shaking his bunch 
of seals at the end of his watch chain. It appears to be his chief 
employment during the time of worship, and having so many 
seals, he makes a noise resembling the shaking of buttons in a 
bag ; I inquired what noise it was, he desisted a little, but still 
continued clinking in a gentle way ; he mostly comes to chapel 
either to play or to sleep. The behaviour of most of the whites 
is so unbecoming in a place of worship, that I sometimes wish they 
would not come at all. Text, Matt. xvi. 26. I felt considerable 
enlargement in prayer. Blessed be God that he does give me to 
feel for souls so valuable.” 

Thursday, March 15th.—“ Tuesday evening isin mivonlile 
we had a large congregation. Text, Matt. xvii. 19, 20. Yester- 
day afternoon we went to see Mr. and Mrs. Mercer; from Mr. — 
Mercer’s account of the conduct of the Planters at Leguan, I fear 
he will not succeed as he expected. They seem to want a ‘jolly 
parson,’ and thanks be to God, Mr. M. is not such an one. A 
planter told him, I suppose in the name of the rest, that they 
had determined not to countenance preaching to negroes.” 

Sunday, 18th.—‘‘ The success with which it pleases God to 
bless my feeble labours, far exceeds my most sanguine hopes. To- 
day I have been employed much the same as last Sunday, in 
answering the inquiries of many respecting the way of salvation. 
In what way this general conviction of sin and anxiety for salva- 
tion is effected, I know not. The people themselves can give no 
account of this matter, but the fact appears indubitable. One 
thing they know, ‘that whereas they were blind now they see.’ 
‘I thank thee, O Lord! that having hid these things from the 
wise and prudent thou hast revealed them unto babes.’ We had 
about 200 at the morning service at half-past seven, and in the 
afternoon the chapel was crowded. I preached from Ool. i. 21, 22, 
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and baptized twenty-six adults, (most of whom were married,) 
and ten children. Among the baptized was one in whom I feel 
much interest, Prince, belonging to the ‘Bachelor’s Adventure,’ 
he has lately endured much suffering on account of his religion 
and humanity. A few weeks ago, one of the men belonging to 
the same estate, who attends the chapel occasionally, complained 
to Mr. Grant, the manager, that he was unwell, Mr. G. ordered 
him into the stocks, where it seems he lay sick and neglected. 
Prince, Joseph, and another man, commiserating the condition of 
their sick, imprisoned and neglected friend, agreed to go to Mr. 
Grant and beg him to take the man out of the stocks, and allow 
him to go to the sick-house where he might have some attendance. 
Instead of listening to them, Mr. G. aoe a whip with which he 
answered them on Theis backs, telling them he would settle that 
affair afterwards, and these three men were put into the stocks 
as if they had been guilty of some horrid offence! The burgher 
officer, Mr. Spencer, was then sent for, but not adjusting the 
dispute, the Fiscal was requested to go up and settle the matter. 
His Honour went, accompanied by Dr. M‘Turk. ‘These three 
men were brought out of the stocks, and by the Fiscal were 
ordered to be flogged : they asked his Honour if he would allow 
them to speak before they were punished, he said, No! !! they 
were then flogeed in presence of the Fiscal. One of them received 
200 lashes, the others more than 200, and they were then told 
they might speak. ‘They informed his Honour they had done 
nothing to deserve such punishment, and according to Mr. 
Grant’s own confession to Mr. Spencer, he had nothing particular 
against them but their religion.” 

Friday, April 6th.—“ It is delightful to me to sce the people 
coming to chapel on a fine ceoonhahg evening ; and from their 
constant attendance, I am sure it is not less so to them. From 
their prayers, I often learn they appreciate the privilege of even- 
ing worship. After a day’s labour, (as field slaves labour,) and 
the harsh sound, and perhaps harsher feel, of the bloody and busy 
whip, surely the sound of the Gospel of Peace, promising rest to 
the weary, must exhilarate their spirits and comfort their hearts. 
The-chapel was more than half full, and I felt myself at liberty 
in speaking from Matt. xix. 27-30.” 
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Monday, April 30th.—‘ I cannot resist the inclination I feel 
here to note that a few minutes ago, (about half-past six, A.M.,) — 
hearing the whip crack, I was induced to reckon the lashes, and 
counted 105 stripes, or cracks, on one individual ; the person 
flogged was Phillis, a woman, for running away.” 

May 1st.—‘ The flogging of the negroes so much annoys and 
affects me, that I can think of little else; on inquiring who it 
was that had such a flogging yesterday morning, one of the 
negroes told me it was Phillis. I observed, I was sorry she had 
done any thing so bad as to deserve such punishment ; the negro 
replied, ‘Mr. Hamilton has not done yet.’ On hearing eighty- 
six lashes this morning on one person, I determined to note them 
down. In the evening, I preached from Matt. xxi. 1-6.” 

July 24th, Saturday.— The days of this week have passed 
away, and I have done almost nothing: the negroes are worked 
so hard, that they have no time to come to me for instruction, 
and for me to go to them is impossible. Tuesday evening, 
not more than about fifty people were present, and yesterday 
evening, not more I suppose than about seventy :—besides the 
smallness of the congregation, which is very discouraging, we 
are much annoyed during the evening services by the noise of 
the cattle-mill grinding the coffee, and often by the flogging of 
the negroes, the crack of the whip, and the cries of the people: 
and in addition to this, the noise of the crapeaus, the frogs, and 
the clouds of flying beetles, driving against one’s face, and get- 
ting down one’s neck and bosom, beside the host of musquitoes, 
render the evening services at this season extremely irksome. I 
scarcely know what I pray for, or what I preach about. O- 
Lord, my God, forgive such mock services! In some respects, 
it would perhaps be best to give them up; but on the other 
hand, it might be accounted indolence on my part by some, and 
others might make it an excuse for their absence on other occa- ~ 
sions.” 

Monday, October 21st.—Just returned from another fruitless 
journey. I have been for the answer to my Petition, but was 
again told by the Governor’s Secretary, that his Excellency had — 
not given any order upon it but that I might expect it to-morrow. 
I imagine the Governor knows not how to refuse with any colour 
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of reason, but is determined to give me as much trouble as pos- 
sible, in the hope that I shall be weary of applying, and so let it 
drop ; but his puny opposition shall not succeed in that way, 
nor in any other ultimately, if I can help it. O, that this 

_ Colony should be governed by a man who sets his face against 
the moral and religious improvement of the negro slaves !—but 
he himself is a party concerned, and no doubt solicitous, to per- 
petuate the present cruel system, and to that end probably adopts 
the common, though false, notion, that the slaves must be kept 
in brutal ignorance ; were the slaves generally enlightened, they 
would and must be better treated.” 

November 25th, 1822.—‘ Having been once more, the eighth 
time, for the answer to my Petition in vain, I think I may fairly 
conclude that the Governor does not intend to give an answer: 
Here, as in many other cases, I feel the want of a Christian 
friend and counsellor. We have Missionaries from the same 
Society, but fortunately for the Colony, though unfortunately for 
the cause of just rights, the Governor and the Court have bought 
them, the one for 100-joes,* and the other for 1200 guilders} per 
annum!!!" 3 
_ December 16th.—“ To-day I baptized two or three with reluc- 
tance, but many others with pleasure and thankfulness, that God 
had blessed our labours to such a degree. Though I am not so 
vain and sanguine as to suppose all these are really converted, 
yet surely we may hope that some, yea many of them are sincere 
penitents, humbly inquiring the way to heaven, and that time, 
instruction, and experience, will deepen their conviction, and 
mature their faith.” 


1823.—We now come to the eventful year of the insurrection, 
the last year of Smith’s labours as a Missionary, the year of his 
arrest, trial, and condemnation! How little he anticipated the 
stormy scenes of this year, may easily be gathered from the un- 
affected piety that appears in his record of passing events ; and 
although he describes the negroes as every where irritated and 
perplexed at the needless restrictions enforced on them, relative 


* A joe is £1. 18s. 6d, + A guilder is Is. 4d. sterling. 
F 2 
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to their attendance on divine worship, yet he never for a moment 
dreamed of the slaves rising in open rebellion against their 
masters. . 

The first entry in his journal for this year is as follows :— 


January 2nd, 1823.—“ It has pleased God to add a smiling 
providence to the commencement of another year. I bless thee my 
God, that I can look back to the events of the past year with un- 
mixed gratitude, and that I can look forward with lively hope. 
I could wish here to note some of the mercies received, but 
shall have occasion to refer to them in my next letter to the 
Directors.” : 


Having’ overtaken a boy on the road, Smith found he was one 
of Sir Michael M‘Turk’s slaves ; the conversation that ensued is 
thus recorded in his journal, and we insert it that our readers 
may form some idea of this notorious Militia Captain, who played 
So conspicuous a part in the arrest and persecution of this un- 
offending but devoted Missionary. 


January 27th.—“ On the road to-day a boy held on behind the 
chaise. I found on inquiry that he belonged to Dr. M‘Turk. 
I naturally asked why he did not come to chapel, to which he 
replied that his master would not allow him, and in a prompt and 
serious tone, he then said, ‘ Massa, the doctor, don’t like us to 
know God : one time he heard me say ‘‘ God knows,” and he said, 
“Oh, you know God, do you;” and he made me eat the soap he was 
washing with, and gave another boy a horse spur, and made him 
spur me, because he said I knew God!’ And this doctor isa 
member of the legislative body.” | 


We are not surprised that Governor Murray should after the | 
insurrection, refer to great existing susceptibility on the part of 
the negroes, when such. atrocities as these were perpetrated by 
members of the Colonial Legislature! How could the negroes 
expect such men to ameliorate their condition, or to fulfil the 
instructions of the British Government. One or two more entries, 
and we take leave of Smith’s Journal :—no wonder that men 
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treated as the negroes were, brutal black Africans as they were 
called, should at length have been goaded into a simultaneous 
attempt to recover their inalienable rights. 


_ Suly 25th.— Quamina of Success, came to inquire if I had 
heard the report, that the King had sent out orders to the 
Governor to free the slaves. I told him I had not heard of it, 
and that if such a report was in circulation, it must not be 
believed for it was false. He said he was sure there was some- 
thing in agitation, and he wished to know what it was. He said 
his son, Jack Gladstone heard it last Sunday, from Daniel, the 
Governor’s servant, who heard his master talking about it with 
some gentlemen. I told him it was likely the Governor had some 
orders, because the Government at home wished to make some 
regulations for the benefit of the slaves, but- not to make them 
free, ‘This answer, however, scarcely satisfied him.”’ 

July 28th.—“‘ After service, yesterday, J ackey came to ask me 
to baptize his mother-in-law ; she is a good woman but too old and 
infirm to walk far. Mr. Stewart, her owner, will not give her 
a written permission to be baptized, and therefore Jackey, wished 
to ask if I would baptize her in the public road, at any time when 
I might be passing the plantation where she lives. This he said 
was the only way she could be baptized. 

“‘He had no sooner done than Billy of Clonbrook came to tell 
me how unhappy he was in anticipating the separation of his 
family. His wife's name is Nanny, they have been married more 
than twenty years, and have twelve children: and now his wife 
and children are to be sold at public auction and will be sent 
he knows not where. He says he would not fret so much if he 
could be sold with them. But his owner will not sell him.” 


These extracts bring us not only to the close of Smith’s journal, 
but also to the verge of the insurrection, the particulars of which, 
and how far the ‘‘ Demerara Martyr’ was involved in its trans- 
actions, our next chapter will fully disclose. 


CHAPTER VI. 


' ANTI-SLAVERY EFFORTS IN GREAT BRITAIN—MR. BUXTON S RESOLUTION— 
MR. CANNING’S AMENDMENTS—ORDER IN COUNCIL—PUBLICATION KEPT 
BACK BY GOVERNOR—EXAGGERATED NOTIONS ENTERTAINED BY THE 
SLAVES—INTERFERENCE WITH RELIGION—DISCONTENT WELL KNOWN-—— 
CONVERSATION-—ILL HEALTH OF SMITH—-RECOMMENDED A CHANGE TO 
BERMUDA, 


Tat our readers may form some idea of the excited state of 
feeling existing amongst the slaves of Demerara, immediately pre~_ 
vious to the insurrection of 1823, it will be necessary, briefly to 
refer to certain anti-slavery movements in the mother-country at 
that time. ‘The degradation and cruelty inseparably connected 
with the system of Suavery, formerly legalized in Demerara and 
the other West India Colonies, awakened, on behalf of the injured 
children of Africa, who were its wretched victims, the benevolent 
pity and righteous indignation of many in Great Britain ; who 
engaged in strenuous efforts to abolish, not only the slave-trade 
but slavery itself. Although the abolition of the abominable slave- 
trafic—so far as Great Britain was concerned in it—took place 
in 1808, yet slavery, with its unmitigated horrors still continued 
_ to be the unhappy portion of the great mass of the inhabitants 
of our West India Colonies. Some slaveholders at that time 
professed a willingness to entertain the scheme of a gradual 
emancipation,—provided the slaves were first prepared by suit- 
able instruction to enjoy the privileges of entire freedom—but 
every attempt of the friends of the African race, to procure legis- 
lative sanction to plans for the enlightenment and ultimate 
liberation of the sons of captivity, was frowned upon by the great 
majority of those interested in West India property. ‘The Colonists 
exhibited a dogged determination to resist, at all hazards, every 
effort made to deprive them of that property in their fellow-men, 
to hold which they claimed as a right—if not Divine, at least 
malienable, and to deny which, in those days, was to be guilty of 
rebellion. 

At this period, the great body of the British nation roused to 
a righteous indignation by the unparalleled sufferings of the negro 
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population resolved upon the abolition of slavery throughout the 
British West Indies; and as an expression of this feeling, in 
March, 1823, Mr., afterwards Sir T. Fowell Buxton, moved the 
following resolution in the House of Commons :— 


“That the state of slavery is repugnant to the principles of the British 
Constitution, and of the Christian religion ; and that it ought to be 
abolished gradually, throughout the British Colonies, with as much 
expedition as may be found consistent with a due regard to the well- 
being of the parties concerned.” 


To this resolution the Right Honorable George Canning, a 
distinguished member of the Government, moved the following 
amendment :— 


“That it is expedient to adopt effectual and decisive measures for 
ameliorating the condition of the slave population in His Majesty’s 
dominions, 

“That, through a determined and persevering, at the same time judi- 
cious and temperate enforcement of such measures, this House looks 
forward to a progressive improvement in the character of the slave 
population, such as may prepare them for a participation in those civil 
rights and privileges, which are enjoyed by other classes of His 
Majesty’s subjects. 

“ That this House is anxious for the accomplishment of this purpose 
at the earliest period which shall be compatible with the well-being of 
the slaves themselves, with the safety of the colonies, and with a fair 
and equitable consideration of the interests of private property. 

“ That these resolutions be laid before his Majesty.” 


Mr. Canning’s amendment was adopted by the British Parlia- 
ment, and in conformity with it, certain regulations were agreed 
upon by His Majesty George IV., in Council. These regulations 
were designed to ameliorate the condition of the slaves ; to afford 
them instruction ; and thus to prepare them, (to use the lan- 
guage current at that day,) for that emancipation which the 
British nation had resolved they should enjoy. 

Mr. Canning’s resolutions were transmitted to all the West 
India Colonies; whilst, in addition to these, the regulations 
founded upon them were sent; in the shape of an Order in 
Council, to Demerara and the other Crown Colonies.* 

* A Crown Colony, it may be here explained, is one concerning 
which, the Crown retains its right to legislate by Orders in Council. 
A chartered Colony is one in which the right to legislate has been con- 
ceded to an elective assembly. 
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The important documents above referred to, were received by 
the Governor of Demerara, General Murray, on the 7th July, 
1823 ; and we request our readers to mark this date! Among 
other salutary enactments, it was ordered that the hours of daily 
labour should be limited to nine, and that the flogging of females 
was at once and for ever to be abolished. ‘he planters, (and the. 
Governor himself, was both a planter and a slaveholder),—looked 
upon these measures of the Home Government as an unwar- 
rantable interference with what they considered their vested right, 
to work and flog their slaves at pleasure. Although subse- 
quently to the receipt of these authoritative instructions from 
His Majesty’s Government, the Court of Policy* met on two 
occasions, yet no official promulgation was made by the Governor 
on the subject to the slaves. 

Feeling like persons about to be plundered of their property, the 
terror and indignation of the slaveholding Colonists of Demerara 
knew no bounds. They met and discussed the subject. ‘They 
talked over it at all times; often at table, over their wine, when 
waited upon by negro slaves, who being deeply interested in the 
matter, very naturally listened with avidity to these incautious 
revelations. Before long, some of the headmen on the east 
coast estates obtained information, through one of the Governor’s 
servants, that something had been done at home for the benefit 
of the people; and as good news is eagerly spread, readily be- 
lieved, and frequently exaggerated, the slaves got hold of the 
notion, that the King and Parliament of England had made them 
_free—that “freedom had come out from home.’ Surprised 
and grieved that no official information of this joyful event had 
been made by the authorities, they concluded that the Governor 
and their masters had combined to keep back the freedom which 
they supposed the King had designed for them. Is it then to be 
wondered at—when garbled information about the ‘‘ New Law,” 
as it was termed, had thus leaked out—that the intemperate lan- 
guage in reference to it, used by the Colonists in the hearing of 
their domestics, should be construed into a determination to re- 


* A legislative Council, with the Governor as President, which sat 
with closed doors. 
+ See page 69, 
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sist the will of Parliament,—to withhold from them the boon of 
freedom,—and to retain those in bondage whom the Home 
Government had made free ? 

Whilst thus ignorant of the true state of the case, and under 
the influence of extravagant notions of the benefit intended for 
them by the British Government, the slaves experienced no 
change for the better in the treatment they received. Their bur- 
dens were increased rather than diminished. The hours of labour 
did not become fewer, and females were flogged as formerly. 

Another source of irritation arose from the restrictions that 
had lately been laid on them, especially on the negroes of the 
east coast, with regard to their attendance at chapel on Sundays. 
The Governor, it appears, under cover of a professed desire to 
meet the wishes or rather to comply with the commands of the 
King’s Government, but in reality to throw an impediment 
in the way of the instruction of the slaves, had issued cer- 
tain instructions, dated 16th May, 1828, under which it was 
ordered. that no negro should go to worship without a pass 
from his master! Such passes were difficult to obtain, and 
were often refused. In accordance, too, with the recommen- 
dation of Governor Murray, an overseer was sent with the 
people, under the pretence of seeing that they did attend a 
place of worship, but in reality to be a spy upon them and their 
minister, . 

On this subject we find the following entry in Smith’s Journal : 
—‘‘ May 23rd, 1823.—While at breakfast this morning, I re- 
ceived a communication from the Burgher Captain, enclosing a 
printed circular from the Governor, containing on one side an 
extract from a letter of Lord Liverpool’s, as Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, to Governor Bentinck, dated 15th October, 1811 ; 
and on the other side, a comment written by the Colonial Secre- 
tary, in the name of Governor Murray, explaining it to their own 
taste. The substance of this comment is, to persuade the planters 
not to allow the slaves to attend the chapel on Sundays without 
a pass, and in an indirect manner, not to allow them to come at 
all in the evening: and even on a Sunday to send an overseer 
with the slaves, as judges of the doctrines we preach. The cir- 
cular appears to me designed to throw an impediment in the way 
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of the slaves receiving instruction, under colour of a desire to 
comply with the commands of His Majesty’s Government.” 

Again he adds, under date June 1st, Sunday :—‘‘ Not more 
than a dozen people attended our service to-day, besides those 
belonging to this estate. Quamina and the rest of Success people 
were sent to the sea-side, to wait the arrival of a schooner, and 
remained there all day for nothing. The usual attendants could 
not obtain their ‘passes’ till ten and eleven o'clock, and not 
reaching chapel until twelve, they could not be catechised. 1 
missed many old faces, and on making inquiry, I found that 
the manager did not like one, and refused to give another a pass, 
or that the manager refused, because he said old people who could 
not work, should not come to chapel. Thus it will be, I suspect, 
in a multitude of cases.” 

Several other entries of a similar character follow: detailing 
unknown severity on the part of the managers: the separation of 
families by immediate sale: and especially the wanton obstruction 
thrown in the way of the people attending public worship. And 
what was the result? Discontent, as might have been antici- 
pated,—deep and universal discontent—prevailed. ‘The slaves 
wished to be made acquainted with the nature of the New Law, 
and the only reply they obtained from their infatuated masters 
was, heavier tasks and multiplied stripes. 

The existence of this deep dissatisfaction was no secret to the 
inhabitants of the Colony, although neither Mr. Smith nor any 
of the planters anticipated an insurrection. Indeed, from all we 
can gather from the proceedings of the slaves themselves, they 
seemed not to have contemplated a revolt. The irritated feeling 
of the people, aggravated as it was by the adoption of anything 
but a conciliatory course on the part of their masters, continued 
to increase, until at length a considerable body of them on the east 
coast, resolved to abandon their work, and obtain, if possible, their 
rights ; meaning thereby, the freedom which, they supposed, the 
Government at home had sent out for them. They determined 
in fact, to strike work, until they should know what the “‘ some- 
thing good for them that had come out’’ really was. This course, 
although less to be wondered at than commended, did not amount 
to anything like that serious rebellion against the constituted 
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authorities to which they were hurried by the insane resort to 
military violence on the part of the terrified Colonists. The 
negroes did not aim at forcing their masters to make them free, 
in the absence of a law to that effect ; but misled by the reports 
that had reached them, they hoped to extort that freedom from 
their owners, which they imagined, a law from home had already 
conferred upon them. 

Some of Mr. Smith’s congregation applied to him to know 
about ‘‘ the New Law,” and whether their freedom had come 
out. He assured them that their freedom had not come out, but 
that something was come out for their good; and advised them 
to wait patiently until the Governor should see fit to make it 
known. ‘I'he uneasiness of the negroes continued to increase ; 
but Mr. Smith did not think of making that known to the autho- — 
rities, with which everybody was already acquainted. Why, 
indeed, should he have been expected to report to the authorities, 
that which was a matter of notoriety, and was loudly discussed in 
after dinner orations at every planter’s table, in: the hearing of 
many of the people themselves who were smarting under needless 
irritation. We beg our readers particular attention to this state- 
ment, as the prejudiced persecutors of Mr. Smith endeavoured 
afterwards, to find so much to criminate him in the simple fact, 
that he did not undertake to tell the authorities what a hundred 
others might have told as well as he could. 

The Governor himself knew of the existence of serious dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the slaves ; for the Rev. W. 8. Austin, 
then chaplain to the Colony, had had a complaint, or rather an 
appeal made by some of them to him, as a minister of the gospel, 
to the effect that their religious observances were very much inter- 
fered with under the Governor’s new instructions, and that their 
masters were attempting to put down their religion. The ex- 
traordinary style and tone in which these complaints were urged, 
and the determination some of the people expressed to die rather 
than give up their religion, combined with some other circum- 
stances, led Mr. Austin to feel serious apprehension that some- 
thing unpleasant might ensue. Under this feeling, he mentioned 
the matter to the Governor; and it is evident by the follow- 
ing extract from a letter written by his Excellency, on the 24th 
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of August, that General Murray was not ignorant of the irritated 
state of the negroes’ minds, although he seems to have had no 
idea of its resulting in an insurrection. ‘On Monday,” wrote 
the Governor, ‘‘ I received information that the slaves were about 
to rise throughout the Colony, on that or the succeeding night ; 
but their measures were laid with such secrecy that few people, 
even under the existing susceptibility, were prepared to believe 
it; nor did J attach any credit to the story myself.” 

Mr. Smith was aware in common with the Governor and others, 
of “the existing susceptibility,’ and the impatience of the 
people to know what good thing it was that had been sent out from. 
home, and proposed to two neighbouring planters, that he should 
declare to the people from the pulpit what the new regulations 
really were. ‘I'his measure was wisely adopted in Berbice, where 
Mr. Wray, by desire of Governor Beard, explained the matter to 
the slaves from the pulpit, and all was quet. Had this pru-. 
dential plan, judiciously proposed by Mr. Smith, (but unhappily 
rejected, ) been pursued in Demerara, the confusion and bloodshed 
that ensued, would, in all probability, have been prevented. 

On Sunday, August 17th, 1823, after the mid-day service, two 
or three of the negroes who had been at Bethel Chapel, came into 
Mr. Smith’s house, as they had been accustomed to do, to bid him 
“good bye.” ‘Two of them, named Seaton* and Quamina, (the 
latter one of the Deacons at Bethel Chapel,) were talking together 
in a low tone of voice, and their Minister overheard the words, 
‘* Manager,’ and ‘* New Law.” Mr. Smith rebuked them for 
talking about such things. Quamina then said, “ O, it is no- 
thing particular, Sir, we were only saying, it would be good to 
send our managers to townt to fetch up the New Law.” Mr. 
Smith immediately rephed, that such conversation was im- 
proper ; that they would be very foolish to say anything to the 
managers about it, for the managers were not the law-makers ; 
that if there was anything for them they would soon hear of it; 
but that if they behaved insolently to their managers they would — 
lose their religious character, and would provoke the Governor 

* Still living and a member of one of the Mission churches. 


~ + To Georgetown, distant about seven or eight miles from Le Resou- 
venir. . 
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here, and the Government at home. Quamina replied, ‘ Very 
well, Sir, we will say nothing about it, for we should be very sorry 
to vex the King and the people at home.” My. Smith had not the 
least idea of a revolt, and very naturally attributed the conversa- 
tion of these two men to what General Murray termed “ the 
existing susceptibility,”’—a susceptibility, with which not Mr. 
Smith alone, but almost all the white people in the Colony, in- 
cluding the Governor himself, were well acquainted. 

The next morning, Monday, August 18th, Mr. Smith who 
had been suffering some time previously from ill-health, went to 
Georgetown to consult his medical attendant, Dr. Robson, who 
strongly recommended his removal to the more salubrious air of 
Bermuda,—a measure which subsequent events, as unexpected as 


they were distressing, soon rendered impracticable. The follow- 


ing is the entry in his diary on this matter, the last entry he 
ever made—and how deeply affecting is the sight of this hand- 
writing of Smith’s—and this journal of his—when the history of 
the next few months is borne in mind. é 


“‘ Monday, August 18th, 1823.—Early this morning I went 
to town to consult Dr. Robson on the state of my health. It is 
ten months since I had his first advice, during which time pains 
and debility have been increasing. I have not indeed been 
obliged to take my bed, nor to omit one public service, though it 
has been very difficult for me to keep about, and more difficult. 
to preach. He says cupping and blistering may ease the pain in 
the side, and allay the cough, but that a thorough change of air, 
such as a voyage to Bermuda, or England, would be preferable.” 





CHAPTER VII. 


NOTE FROM JACKEY REED—JACK GLADSTONE AND PARIS—ANSWER SENT— 
TUMULT AT MANAGER'S HOUSE—MR. SMITH’S INTERFERENCE—MANAGER 
RELEASED—LETTER TO REV. MR. MERCER—INTERVIEW WITH QUAMINA 
—UNFINISHED LETTER TO REV. GEORGE BURDER—VISIT OF SOLDIERS— 
LETTER TO FISCAL—BRUTAL ARREST. 


As Mr. Smith, after consulting his medical adviser, left George- 
town, on Monday the 18th of August, to return to his peaceful 
home, he little thought that movements were just about to take 
place amongst the enslaved inhabitants of the district in which 
he resided, that would lead to the rude invasion of this domestic 
sanctuary by violent and unreasonable men ; and the first inti- 
mation Mr. Smith obtained that the negroes intended rising, was 
on the evening of thigysame day—the very evening on which the 
insurrection broke out. About six o'clock on that evening, as — 
he and Mrs. Smith were preparing to take a walk, a note was 
delivered to Mr. Smith from a slave named Jackey Reed, en- 
- closing another note from Jack Gladstone—(a son of Quamina, 
one of the deacons at Bethel Chapel,) to whom the Governor's 
servant made the communications previously referred to, concern- 
ing the instructions from England. 

This JAcK GLADSTONE was a cooper upon Success, and 
though more intelligent than the generality of the slaves, was a 
gay, dissolute young man, very irregular in his attendance at 
chapel. He and one Paris, a boat-captain of Good Hope, 
a man of some intelligence and great bodily strength, were 
the principal authors of the scheme formed on the east coast, 
under which it was designed to seize and put into the stocks all — 
the white people on the estates ; and then to proceed to town in 
a body, to claim the “FREEDOM,” which vague and current 
rumours had led them to suppose was granted to them by the 
King. Neither Paris nor Jack Gladstone, it may here be stated, 
were communicants at Bethel Chapel. The former did not attend 
service there more than once or twice a year ; and in fact he could 
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not have done so, as he was constantly employed by the estate to 
carry plantains to town for the Sunday market. 


The following is a copy of the note of Jackey referred to, with 
its enclosure :— 


“ From Jackey Reed to Rev. J. Smith. 
*« DEAR Sir, 

“ Excuse the liberty I take in writing to you ; I hope this letter 
may find yourself and Mrs. Smith well. Jack Gladstone has sent 
me a letter, which appears as if I had made an agreement upon 
some actions, which I never did; neither did I promise him any 
thing; and I hope that you will see to it, and inquire of the 
members whatever it is they may have in view, which I am 
ignorant of ; and to inquire after and know what it is: the time 
is determined on for seven o’clock to-night. 

(Signed) “ JackEY REED.” 


“ From Jack Gladstone to Jackey Reed. 
*“ My Dear BrotuEmr JAcKEY, 

“J hope you are well, and I write to you concerning our agree- 
ment last Sunday. I hope you will do according to your promise. 
This letter is written by Jack Gladstone and the rest of the 
brethren of Bethel Chapel, and all the rest of the brothers are 
ready, and put their trust in you; and we hope that you will be_ 
ready also. I hope there will be no disappointment, either one way 
or the other. We shall begin to-morrow night at the ‘ Thomas,’* 
about seven o'clock.” 


The reception of these notes brought to Mr. Smith’s recollec- 
tion what had passed on the previous Sunday, and caused him to 
suspect some hidden meaning in the conversation between Seaton 
and Quamina, which he had casually overheard. Now, for the first 
time he was induced to apprehend that ‘‘ the existing suscepti- 
bility’ was about to ripen into some serious mischief, and he 
inquired of the negro Guildford, who brought the notes to him, 
whether he knew their contents, and who carried the paper from 
Jack Gladstone to Jackey Reed, but the man, either from stu- 
pidity or design, appeared to know nothing about the matter. 


* A neighbouring sugar-estate. 





~ 
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Mr. Smith at first gave him a verbal message, bidding him return 
with all possible haste, and tell Jackey Reed, ‘ I am surprised, 
and vexed, and erieved to find the people are meditating mischief ; 
and hope he will endeavour to keep the people quiet, and have 
nothing to do with the project, whatever it may be.” 

Just as Guildford was going away, however, it occurred to Mr. 
Smith that he might possibly misunderstand or pervert the 
message ; to prevent which, he wrote in great haste with a pencil 
the following lines :— ; 


“To Jackey Reed. 


“Tam ignorant of the affair you allude to, and your note is 
too late for me to make any inquiry. I learnt yesterday that 
some scheme was in agitation; without asking questions on the 
subject, I begged them to be quiet. I trust they will ; hasty, 
violent, or concerted measures are quite contrary to the religion 
we profess, and I hope you will have nothing to do with them. 

! ‘“‘ Yours, for Christ’s sake, 
ae 


After sending off Guildford with this note, Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith, ignorant of what was taking place, that same evening 
pursued their evening walk upon the estate. On returning home 
to Le Resouvenir, as they approached the house of the manager, 
~ Mr. Hamilton, they heard a tumultuous noise, and upon inquiry, 
found that the slaves had attacked the manager’s dwelling, 
demanding fire-arms. Mr. Smith immediately addressed this 
tumultuous mob, entreating them to desist and depart peaceably, 
but they were now furious and determined beyond his control ; 
they behaved most rudely to him, desiring him to return home, 
at the same time brandishing their cutlasses amidst most violent 
gesticulations. Before he departed, however, he prevailed upon 
the people to refrain from injuring the manager, whom they 
were about to put into the stocks. Mr. Hamilton thanked him 
for his friendly interposition, and unable to quell the riotous pro- 
ceedings of the negroes, Mr. Smith returned to his own residence, - 
whither his terrified wife had already repaired. | 

''wo days after, on the 20th of August, he wrote a letter to 
his friend, the Rev. Mr. Mercer, then at 'T'rinidad, from which we 


ied ; 
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extract the following paragraphs, having reference to the state of 
things around him ; in which there is no indication of any guilty 
knowledge. | 


“The negroes are all in open rebellion on this coast. They 
rose on a sudden on Monday evening last, and though not 
unexpectedly, yet in a way that neither I, nor any one else, I 
believe, ever anticipated. About half-past six, on Monday even- 
ing, I and Mrs. S. were returning from a short walk, and heard 
a great and an unusual noise. Mr. Hamilton called out to me 
in a hurried voice, to come to him. We proceeded to the great 
house, which we found besieged by forty or fifty men, all naked, 
armed with cutlasses, &c., and looking very fierce. They forced 
the outer doors, and filled the lower part of the house. I entered, 
and asked what they wanted ? They answered me by brandishing 
their cutlasses. I repeated the question. They replied, ‘We 
want the guns and our rights.’ The former they soon obtained. 
While this was acting on Le Resouvenir, the neighbouring estates 
presented a similar scene of confusion. Some estate-negroes put 
their managers in the stocks. They told us not to be alarmed, 
for they were not going to hurt any one, but they would have 
their rights. What they mean by their rights, I know not. But 
I think the causes of their rising are too obvious to be mistaken. 
With their rigorous and vexatious treatment you are pretty well 
acquainted ; but, perhaps, you are not aware of the following 
facts, namely, that about three months ago the Governor issued 
a printed comment upon Lord Liverpool’s despatch to Governor 
Bentinck, concerning the instruction of the slaves. According 
to this comment, the instructions from the British Government 
require, that the negroes are not to-quit the estates on Sundays 
to attend public worship, without their masters’ express permis- 
sion, signified by a written pass. This document was further 
explained to mean, (not, indeed, in the printed comment, but by 
the oral interpretations of the burgher officers,) that the slaves 
were not at liberty to hold any religious meetings on their re- 
spective estates, without their masters’ permission. I need not 
tell you what use many of the planters made of these exposi- 
tions. Some would give only so many passes, others would 
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not give them till about eleven o’clock, and others ordered 
overseers to escort the slaves to chapel. Evening meetings, on 
many estates, were broken up by the managers ; the negroes put 
in the stocks, and kept there for weeks ; while some took away | 
their books ; and one pious master burnt two hymn-books before 
the owners’ faces. It is unnecessary to say, many of the slaves 
could never get a pass to come to chapel. You know how sore 
men are on the subject of religion. ‘The negroes were generally 
dissatisfied. While in this state of mind, they heard of the re- 
solution of the British Government to abolish field-whipping, 
and the whipping of females altogether ; and they seem to have 
known that the Governor had received instructions to that effect, 
or why should they say he is withholding from them their rights. 
However, instead of the whip disappearing in the field, it was 
used with as much severity as ever. One wise manager furnished 
his drivers each with a cat-o’-nine-tails an addition to the law- 
ful whip. I understand some other managers on this coast did 
the same. 

“ How all this will end I know not. I feel perfectly safe, not 
because we have so many soldiers patrolling about, but because 
Iam conscious we have not wronged any one. Here I must 
come to a hasty close. You say, ‘ Write me a long letter.’ I am 
too unwell to write much at a time. Dr. Robson advises me to 
take a trip to Bermuda, as it is too late in the season to go to 
England. Some remove I shall certainly make ere long, either 
into another climate or into the grave ; and, sometimes, I feel 
indifferent as to which of the two. ‘T'o leave the country just 
now does not appear desirable, though I shall be of little or no 
use here. 

‘ Mrs. 8. joins me in love to you and Mrs. Mercer. May the 
Lord bless and guide you. 

‘“‘T remain, yours sincerely, 
‘¢ JOHN SMITH.” 

“ Demerara, 20th August, 1823.” | 


On Tuesday, the 19th of August, Mrs. Smith, who had been 
present part of the time, when her husband vainly endeavoured 
to quell the tumult the evening before at the manager’s house, © 
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being anxious to get some information relative to the events that 
were occurring, sent for Anchey, a woman of colour, living at Le 
Resouvenir, hoping to get from her some information about what 
was passing. Anchey, however, appeared as ignorant of the pro- 
ceedings of the revolted slaves as Mrs. Smith herself ; and the 
latter, without consulting her husband, and without his being 
aware of her doing so, expressed a wish to Anchey, that either 
Bristol or Quamina of Success would come and see her. Her 
reason for wishing to see them was, that as both of them were 
deacons at Bethel Chapel, they would be likely to give her some 
information that would allay the anxiety she could not but feel 
at the unusual state of things around her,—nor had she any sus- 
picion, until her husband had been arrested and brought to trial, 
that Quamina and Bristol* were reputed rebels. On Wednesday, 
the 20th August, between seven and eight o’clock in the evening, 
the woman Anchey having conveyed the message to him, Quamina 
came to speak to Mrs. Smith. After some indifferent conversa- 
tion between Quamina and Mrs. 8., he entered the ‘room in 
which Mr. Smith was sitting, who immediately said to him,— 
“*Quamina, I am sorry and grieved to find the people have been 
so wicked and mad as to be guilty of revolting, and hope you are 
not concerned in it.” 

To this Quamina made no reply. ‘‘ Where have you been all 
the time ;” then asked Mr. Smith, ‘‘and where have you come 
from now ?” 

To these questions he returned no answer, but suddenly went 


* Bristol is still living, and we shall refer to him again. Quamina 
was shortly after caught in the bush, and shot on the spot as a run- 
away ; that he was a rebel there is no evidence. On the contrary, John 
Stewart, Esq., Manager of plantation Success, declared on oath,—“ J did 
not see Quamina do any thing improper ; he was keeping the rest of the 
people from hurting me.” Doctor M‘Turk also said on oath,—‘ When 
Quamina was shot in the bush, he was not armed.” Nevertheless, after 
being shot, his dead body was dragged to the front of Success estate, and 
there, between two cabbage-trees still standing, he was gibbeted asa 
rebel, the corpse bound together with chains, and allowed to swing in 
the breeze for many months after, to the terror and disgust of every 
passer by. Such was the wild savagery, called Justice, twenty-four 
years ago, in Demerara.—W. G. B. 
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away ; not having remained more than two or three minutes in 
the house. | 

We have dwelt the more particularly upon the occurrence just 
related, because of the use afterwards made of it by Mr. Smith's 
bitter persecutors. Without unduly anticipating circumstances 
of a subsequent date, we may be permitted here to observe, that 
in the fourth count of the Criminal Indictment, which a few 
weeks later, was preferred against him, Mr. Smith was charged 
with ‘not securing or detaining the insurgent Quamina, he, the 
said John Smith, well knowing the said Quamina to be an insur- 
gent,’ &c. Was there ever such a monstrous perversion of a 
simple fact? It is true that Mr. Smith made no effort to secure 
this man, for he was as ignorant as his wife that Quamina was 
even a reputed rebel. And, indeed, had he known this, how vain 
and wild would an attempt have been, on the part of an un- 
armed man, below the ordinary stature, and whose frame was so 
enfeebled by disease, that he was then under medical treatment, 
to seize and detain by force a strong-built, muscular negro. 

Mr. Smith remained quietly at his own habitation until the 
next day, Thursday, the 21st of August: he then commenced a 
letter to the Rev. George Burder, Secretary to the London Mis- 
sionary Society, in which he intended to point out the real causes 
of the revolt. The following is a copy of what he then wrote :— 


“ Plantation Le Resouvenir, Demerara, 2\st August, 1823. 


‘Rev. and Dear Sir, 

“‘ Tt is not so much to inform you of the present state of this 
Colony, as to furnish you with certain facts, which may be useful 
in the event of misrepresentation, as to the cause of the negroes 
rising on this coast, that I now write. 

‘“‘The whole united colony of Demerara and Essequibo, is now 
under Martial Law.* The negroes on this coast, at least, have © 
seized the fire-arms belonging tc the several plantations and 
retired : while in the act of rising they put some of their managers 
into the stocks, to prevent their escaping to give an alarm ; but, 
in other respects, they offered no personal violence to any one ; 
neither did they set fire to a single building, nor rob any house 
that I have heard of, except of arms and ammunition. 
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“Nor have they, I believe, to this moment, attempted any 
thing like an outrage, either upon persons or property. The 
estates are merely abandoned, the property remains as it was. 

“While they were tumultuously assembled on this plantation, 
and in the act of seizing the guns, I went to see what they were 
doing, and asked them what they wanted? ‘They held up their 
cutlasses, and told me to go; I saw that they were infuriated 
and determined. On repeating my inquiry, they said, they first 
wanted the guns, and then their rights. They soon obtained the 
guns, and, after giving a shout of triumph, ringing the planta- 
tion-bell, and firing the guns into the air, they withdrew. Since 
then, 2. e., Monday evening, between six and seven o'clock, we 
have neither seen them, nor heard any thing certain about them. 

‘‘ Similar proceedings took place, about the same time, on most 
of the estates upon this coast. Respecting the state of other parts 
of this Colony, I am ignorant, communication being stopped. 

“On seeing Mrs. Smith alarmed, they told her and me, that 
they did not intend to injure any one, but their rights they would 
have. I think they were sincere in what they said, for they had 
the fairest opportunity of murdering every white person on the 
coast. 

“These are the facts of the case: the causes which have 
brought about this state of things, are, in my opinion, too ob- 
vious to be mistaken. ven since I have been in the Colony, 
the slaves have been most grievously oppressed. A most immo- 
derate quantity of work has, very generally, been exacted of 
them, not excepting women far advanced in pregnancy. When 
sick they have been commonly neglected, ill treated, or half 
starved. Their punishments have been frequent and severe. 
Redress they have so seldom been able to obtain, that many of 
them have long discontinued to seek it, even when they have 
been notoriously wronged. Although the whip has been used 
with an unsparing hand, still, it seems the negroes have not 
been more frequently nor more severely flogged of late than 
formerly. But the planters do not appear to have considered 
that the increase of knowledge among the slaves, required that 
an alteration should be made in the mode of treating them. 

“‘ However intelligent a negro might be, still he must be ruled 
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by terror, instead of reason! The most vexatious system of | 


management has been generally adopted ; and their religion has 
long rendered them obnoxious to most of the planters. On this 
account, many of them have suffered an almost uninterrupted 
series of contumely and persecution.” 


This letter was never completed, for while he was writing, Mr. 
Smith’s house was surrounded by soldiers, and he and his un- 
offending wife, were brutally dragged from their peaceful dwel- 
ling, and escorted to town under a aioe guard, 

These soldiers belonged to the militia troop, under the com- 
mand of Captain—known in his civil capacity as Doctor— 
M‘Turk ; between whom and Mr. Smith, there had been, as far 
back as 1819, some misunderstanding. This difference or dis- 
pute between the Missionary and the Militia Captain, arose out 
of some obstacles having been thrown by the latter, (who, as 
we have seen, was notoriously opposed to the religious instruction 
of the slaves,) in the way of their attendance at Bethel Chapel. 

But we cannot do better than give in the words of the unof- 
fending but maligned and persecuted Missionary himself, the 
account of his violent and brutal arrest. It is not often, per- 
haps, in the history of even a West Indian Colony, that such 
scenes can occur ; such coarse profanity—such bloody sword-drawn 
threats—and such violation of every respected form of decency 
towards woman’s feelings, we feel bound to place upon record, as 
a terror to other evil-doers, and as affording an illustration of 
the inspired statement,—‘‘ The memory of the just is blessed , 
but the name of the wicked shall rot.” 

The following communication, addressed by Mr. Smith to the 
First Fiscal, contains a detail of the circumstances attending 
his violent and unwarrantable arrest :— 


“ Colony House, Demerara, 22nd August, 1823. 
“* May it please your Honour, 

‘Ags your Honour kindly inquired in what manner I and my 
wife left our home, and, on hearing the circumstances, offered to 
communicate them to his Excellency the Governor, I beg leave 
to submit the following facts to your consideration. 

“ Yesterday, about three o’clock, Mr. Nurse, at the head of a 
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company of infantry, came to our house, desiring to speak to me. 
He inquired whether I had seen the Governor’s proclamation, 
which placed the Colony under Martial Law. I answered in the 
affirmative. Have you a copy of it? said he. Yes. Will you 
shew it to me; I immediately produced it. Taking it in his 
hand, he proceeded to read it, marking with peculiar emphasis 
the clause which requires every person, without distinction, 
capable of bearing arms, to enrol himself in the militia; and 
demanded whether I had complied with that order? I told him 
I had not. He rejoined, then I have it in command from Captain 
M‘Turk, to require your attendance at his house, to enrol and 
accoutre yourself as a militia-man. I replied, that I could not 
comply with that command, as my profession entitled me toa 
legal exemption. Mr. Nurse then said, he had another command 
to execute, namely, to seal up all my papers. I inquired what 
authority he had for such proceedings? He said, the order of 
Captain M‘Turk was his authority ; and asked if I intended to 
offer him any resistance? I told him, No; and, showing him 
where the papers were, saw him seal them up, part in a desk, 
and the remainder in a drawer. Mr. Nurse and his company 
then went away. 
“Tn about three-quarters of an hour afterwards, our house was 
again beset with soldiers, consisting of a troop of cavalry, under 
the command of Mr. Simpson, and the company of infantry, under 
the command of Mr. Nurse. Mr. Simpson, in the foulest lan- 
guage and the fiercest manner, demanded why I had dared to 
disobey Captain M‘Turk’s orders? I told him, that I was en- 
titled to an exemption from military services. ‘Damn your eyes, 
Sir,’ said he, ‘if you give me any of your logic, I'll sabre you in 
a minute ; if you don’t know what Martial Law is, Ill show you ;’ 
at the same time brandishing his sabre in my face, in a menacing 
manner, and swearing that I was the cause of all this distur- 
bance.* He then called for a file of men to seize me, while 
others ordered my chaise to be got ready; and Mr. Nurse, or 
some one by his order, I suppose, went up stairs and took away 


* To shew his dexterity in the use of the sabre, Simpson lopped off 
the branch of a tree that stood near the house with one blow. This 
is given on the authority of one of the militia party then present. 
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all my papers: some sealed up in a desk, and the others loose in 
the drawer which had been sealed. Ags they insisted on Mrs. 
Smith leaving the house, I requested Captain M‘Turk to allow 
us five minutes to pack up some linen and lock up the place. 
But, in less than three minutes, I apprehend, a file of soldiers 
came to the bottom of the stairs, and said to me, ‘ If you don’t 
fetch Mrs. Smith, by God Sir, we will.” In this manner we 
were hurried away from our house and property, without being 
allowed time to bring away a change of clothes, or to lock up 
our doors. After keeping us in the road about three-quarters of 
an hour, they escorted us to town under a military guard. 
‘“‘ T have the honour to be, 
“Your Honour’s Obedient humble servant, 
“ Joun SMITH.” 
“lo his Honour, V. A. Htyiiger, First Fiscal.” 


The ostensible pretext, it thus appears, under which Mr. Smith 
was arrested, and himself and his estimable wife hurried away to a 
rigorous imprisonment, was his refusal to carry arms at the com- 
mand of Captain M‘Turk. He was not arrested, let it be ob- 
served, because he was accounted a ringleader or an encourager of 
the rebellious. This serious charge was an afterthought. How 
far the disagreement between the Missionary and this notable 
Militia Captain, on account of his unvarying opposition to the 
instruction of the slaves, influenced Captain M‘Turk to push to 
its uttermost extent his arbitrary power, and to order a weak 
and invalid minister of the Gospel of Peace, to take up the arms 
and assume the accoutrements of a militia man, is easily under- 
stood by those now in the Colony, who well remember, that 
M‘Turk never forgot an insult nor forgave an injury. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


ACCOUNT OF INSURRECTION—INFORMATION GIVEN TO GOVERNOR—UWNSUC- 
CESSFUL ATTEMPT OF THE GOVERNOR TO ALLAY IRRITATION—MARTIAL 
LAW PROCLAIMED—SKIRMISH AT BACHELOR'S ADVENTURE—REV. MR. 
AUSTIN'S JUDICIOUS PROPOSAL — QUIET RESTORED — INSURRECTIONS 
FREQUENT IN SLAVE COUNTRIES—REVOLT IN DEMERARA DISTINGUISHED 
BY THE HUMANITY OF THE REBELS—CRUELTY OF THE COLONISTS— 
ORDERS FROM HOME. 


‘T'uz name of the Missionary Smith has been so intimately asso- 
ciated with the insurrectionary movements which were occurring 
at the time of his arrest, that these Memoirs of his Life would be 
incomplete without some account of them. This chapter, there- 
fore, will be devoted to a brief sketch drawn from sources of un- 
questionable authority, of the principal events connected with the 
memorable revolt of the slaves on the Hast Coast of Demerara in 
1823. 

Information concerning the intention of the slaves to proceed 
to actual violence, in order to obtain the privileges which they 
supposed their masters were determined to keep from them, was 
first communicated to Governor Murray, about ten o’clock in the 
forenoon of Monday, the 18th August, by Mr. Alexander Simpson 
of plantation Reduit. This gentleman’s coloured servant, Joseph 
Packwood,* had told his master that he had heard that a general 
rising of the negroes was about to take place that night or the 
following day. ‘This intelligence, by order of His Excellency, 
was communicated to those in charge of the several estates along 
the coast, with directions to be on their guard and to secure their 
fire-arms. 

The Governor, as soon as possible mustered a detachment of 
the Colonial Cavalry, and attended by the Fiscal and other 
gentlemen, proceeded in the afternoon to the east coast, where, 


* This man was manumitted by authority of the Court of Policy, on 
the 12th of March, 1824, and still enjoys a pension of 386 dollars per 
annum for the service he then rendered. 
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he met about forty armed negroes, near plantation Felicity. He 
expostulated with them, urging them to lay down their weapons 
and retire quietly to their abodes. ‘ ‘The whip is not to be again 
carried into the field,” said His Excellency, ‘and the women are 
not to be flogged any more. Other benefits too are intended for 
you; but your unlawful resort to violence, if persisted in, will 
prevent my carrying the good wishes of the King into effect.” 

But the people had little confidence in these representations 
of the Governor, and refused to give up their arms. One more 
bold than the rest fired his musket at the Governor. This 
alarmed the Governor, who immediately turned his face towards 
Georgetown, where he arrived at nine o'clock the same evening. 
Fresh troops were sent off at midnight, and next morning, 
August 19th, at break of day, the Militia was summoned to 
arms, and Martian Law formally proclaimed. 

All the free population were put under arms.* The Scotch 
Church, in Georgetown, was occupied as Barracks. Strong de- 
tachments of militia and regular troops were marched up the 
coast, to release such white people as might be under restraint ; 
and to communicate with and relieve the military post at Ma- 
haica—about twenty-two miles from Georgetown. 

In the meantime, ‘“ on most of the estates on the Hast Coast, 
the managers, overseers and other white people were seized, and 
put into the stocks, and detained there till they were relieved by 
the troops from town. Where no resistance was made, the slaves 
shed no blood. On one or two plantations they were opposed with 
fire-arms ; they used fire-arms in return, and in this way, one or 
two whites were killed, and three or four wounded.’ + 

“The troops,” continues the same account, ‘‘ marched all 
night, and the several detachments having united, very early on 


* The Wesleyan Minister, then residing in Georgetown, the Rev. 
John Mortier, in the excessive exuberance of his loyalty, went to the 
Government House, and offered to assume the soldier’s red coat, and do 
duty as a militia man. His services were however declined, the Go- 
vernor politely hinting that he might do more good in his own line of 
- things than by handling a musket.—See Mortier’s Letter in the Colonist, 
January 7th, 1824. 

t+ Local Guide of British Guiana, 1843, xvi. 
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Wednesday morning they reached plantation Bachelor’s Adven- 
twre, where they found a large body of the insurgents collected, 
amounting, it was supposed, to upwards of 2000. A few of them 
had fire-arms, in the use of which they were by no means skilful ; 
others were armed with cutlasses or bayonets, fixed to poles.” 

Colonel Leahy, who commanded the troops, endeavoured, but 
in vain, to persuade the negroes to lay down their arms. ‘‘ What 
do you want,” said he to them. 

The slaves replied, ‘‘ Massa treat us too bad; keep us at work 
on Sundays ; no let us go to chapel; no give us time to work 
our garden ; they beat us too much ; and we hear for true, that 
the great buckra,* (the King,) at home, give us our freedom for 
true.” ; 

They then demanded certain days in the week for themselves, 
on which the Colonel told them, that if they would lay down their 
arms and return to their work, he would communicate their de- 
sires to the Governor. The people peremptorily refused, however, 
to put aside their weapons, unless their requests were granted ; 
and after an hour had been allowed them for consideration, they 
still remained obstinate. The soldiers were then ordered to fire ; 
and a conflict ensued, which proved fatal to nearly 200 of the 
insurgent negroes. The troops then proceeded onward to the 
post at Mahaica, sending off detachments to release those im- 
prisoned on the plantations. Several other skirmishes took place 
on this and the two following days, much to the disadvantage of 
the negroes ; whilst on the side of the troops, but little injury was 
sustained. 

It is much to be regretted that the judicious offer made at the 

commencement of the revolt by the Rev. W. 8. Austin, was not 
accepted and acted upon. This excellent clergyman proposed that 
Mr. Smith and himself should go amongst the people, and use their 
joint influence as ministers of the Gospel of Peace, in persuading 
them quietly to return to their accustomed employments. ‘This 
wise counsel, however, was madly rejected ; and the very man 
who, probably had more influence with the negroes on the east 
coast, than any other person in the Colony; and who would 
have willingly ventured his life on such a mission of PEACE— 


* Buckra is the term in the negro dialect for a whit person 
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that man—the Missionary Smrru—was ignominiously dragged to 
jail from the spot where he might have been pre-eminently useful 
to the authorities in restoring quietness. 

An insane, unreasoning boiled against Mr. re and the 
Missionary cause, led the rulers of that day to set aside the inter- 
position of one who might thus have rendered them the most valu- 
able service. An immediate appeal was made to military force ; 
and many were the unhappy victims sacrificed, whose lives might 
have been saved, had a wiser, not to say a more benevolent, line 
of policy been adopted. 

The attack made on the 19th of August, upon the rebel slaves 
at plantation Bachelor’s Adventure, appears to have struck terror 
into the minds of the people ; for though some fled into the bush,* 
the greater part of the slaves returned to their respective planta- 
tions, and resumed their labour. From the despatches of Governor 
Murray, to the Colonial Secretary of State, we learn, that on the 
26th of August, public tranquillity was nearly restored. No 
further disturbance took place ; no other insurrectionary move- 
ment occurred ; and the Colony, before the Ist of September, 
was in the enjoyment of its accustomed repose. 

Although the insurgent slaves, in their struggle for the liberty 
_ they supposed to be their legal right, committed many acts of 
violence, deeply to be deplored, yet.it may be here stated, that far 
less sanguinary measures were adopted by them than had been 
previously common on similar occasions ; and this is wholly to 
be attributed to the influence of previous religious instruction. + 

As is well known to those familiar with the history of our 
slave colonies, a slave insurrection was anything but a novelty, in 
1823. Long before that memorable year, and long before Mis- 
sionaries settled in the West Indies, such unhappy events were 


* The waste, uncleared lands in the interior are called—the bush. 

t “TI feel no hesitation in declaring, from the intimate knowledge 
which my most anxious inquiries have obtained, that in the late scourge, 
which the hand of an all-wise Creator has inflicted on this ill-fated 
country, nothing but those religious impressions which, under Providence, 
Mr. Smith had been instrumental in fiwing ; nothing but those principles 
of the Gospel of Peace, which he had been proclaiming ; could have pre- 
vented a dreadful effusion of blood here.” —Letter of Rev. W.S. Austin. 
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of no unfrequent occurrence. Nearly thirty insurrections of the 
slave population have been enumerated, as having occurred in 
Jamaica alone, within the period of its occupation, (not quite 200 
years,) by the British. The rebellion of the slaves of the Dutch 
colonists in Berbice, has been referred to already; and only lately, 
a serious outbreak took place in Cuba, an island from which all 
Protestant Missionaries have been and are still most studiously 
excluded.* 

The truth is, that a community in which slavery exists, like a 
city built on the bosom of a volcano, is ever in danger of an over- 
whelming and fatal convulsion. ‘The injustice—gross, cruel in- 
justice—the irresponsible abuse of power—the revolting scenes 
of bloodshed and unmitigated woe—which slavery necessarily 
involves, will, in the very nature of things, invariably be accom- 
panied by insecurity and dread, and oftentimes by open disturb- 
ance, and the frantic reaction of misery against oppression. Even 
the worm will turn on the foot that crushes it to the earth. And 
although resort to brute force, even to recover the inalienable 
right of liberty, which every man, African or European, pos- 
sesses, is to be deplored, rather than defended; yet, in such a 
case, the terrific evils of insurrection are to be laid less to the 
charge of the half-enlightened slave, struggling for the freedom 
which is his birthright, than to the door of those who, by a pre- 
vious resort to unhallowed physical compulsion, reduced him to a 
mere chattel—to a thing that might be bought and sold like an 
OX or an ass. 

Insurrections have ever been common in slave countries, but 
as Lord Brougham justly observed, ‘in this remarkable circum- 
stance, the insurrection in Demerara stands distinguished from 
every other movement of this description in the history of colonial 
society. The slaves, inflamed by false hopes of freedom, agitated 
by rumours, and irritated by the suspense and ignorance in 
which they were kept, exasperated by ancient, as well as more 


* On the 4th of August, 1823, was discovered a plot on the part of some 
slaves in St. Lucia, the object of which was, to murder every white man 
in the Colony. No Missionaries from any Society were in that island 
at the time ; so that horrible slave conspiracies can exist and be 
accounted for, apart from the presence of Christian teachers. 
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recent wrongs, (for a sale of fifty or sixty of them had just been 
announced, and they were about to be violently separated and 
dispersed,) were satisfied with combining not to work; and 
making their managers repair to the town, and ascertain the pre- 
cise nature of the boon reported to have arrived from England. 
The caluminated minister had so far humanized his poor flock— 
his dangerous preaching had so enlightened them—the lessons of 
himself and his hated brethren had sunk so deep in their minds, 
that, by the testimony of the clergyman, and even of the over- 
seers, the maxims of the Gospel of Peace were upon their lips in 
the midst of rebellion, and restrained their hands when no other 
force was present to resist them. ‘ We will take no life,’ said 
they ; ‘for our pastors have taught us not to take that which we 
cannot give’-—a memorable peculiarity, to be found in no other 
passage of negro warfare within the West Indian seas, and which 
drew from a pious minister of the Established Church the excla- 
mation,* that ‘He shuddered to write that they were seeking the — 
life of the man, whose teaching had saved theirs?’ ” 

No mercy, however, was shown to the negroes. With regard 
to them, there was a tremendous slaughter—a most reckless and 
unnecessary waste of human blood. Under the influence, cer- 
tainly not of humanity, nor of wisdom, but of an ill-judged and 
unwatrantable severity, it was deemed necessary to make terrify- 
ing examples of not a few, by killing them on the spot. Many 
were wantonly shot by the Militia soldiers for mere sport, and 
Colonel Leahy stood upon no ceremony as to trial, for “not less 
than twenty-three are mentioned by name, in Bryant's Account ~ 
of the Insurrection, as having been put to death by the sole 
authority of this bloody commander.” ‘On the 25th of August,” 


* Rev. W. 8. Austin. See p. 92. 

t+ Colonel Leahy deserved this harsh epithet, for he was excessively 
severe as an officer. Whilst marching up the coast, on this occasion, he 
ordered a young soldier, an Irishman, to be shot and buried on the 
road, for a slight breach of discipline. He was greatly honoured, how- 
ever, by the Demerara Colonists, for the Court of Policy signified its 
gratitude to the ferocious Colonel Leahy, by voting him two hundred 
guineas for a sword, and to him jointly with the other officers of the 
21st Fusileers, five hundred guineas for the purchase of plate. Two 
hundred guineas were also voted to the officers of the 1st West India, 
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continues the same. authority, “a Court Martial was assembled 
in Georgetown, for the trial of the remaining prisoners, who 
amounted to near two hundred. Chief Justice WRay sat as a 
member of this Court Martial in the character of a Lieutenant- 
Colonel of Militia! A great number of persons were found 
guilty by this Court, many of whom were sentenced to death, and 
others to receive from two hundred to a thousand lashes. Two 
were executed on the parade-ground on the 26th of August, and 
the next day, two more. On the 28th, fowr were executed ; on 
the 6th of September, siz ; on the 12th of September, nine ; on 
the 9th of January, 1824, fowr ; and on the 10th, one, Among 
the four executed on the 9th, was the leader Paris. He was 
hung in chains near the Fort. Several were hung in chains along 
the east coast road ; and others were decapitated, and their heads 
stuck on poles. 

“In addition to these capital executions, seventeen prisoners 
were subjected to most severe floggings, and sentenced to be 
worked in chains. On the 24th of May, 1824, there still re- 
mained fifty prisoners under sentence of death ; but these bloody 
proceedings had excited the horror of the British public, and 
they were now arrested by orders from home.’’* 


and fifty guineas to Lieutenant Brady, who had defended the post at 
Mahaica : Colonel Leahy was further rewarded for his “vigorous mea- 
sures,” and “able and meritorious exertions,” by a piece of plate of the 
value of 350 guineas, presented by the inhabitants of the West Coast.” 
—Guiana Local Guide, page 19. 

* Local Guide of British Guiana, page 17. 
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PLACE OF CONFINEMENT—SENTRIES—ONE ASLEEP—MR. SMITH DETAINED 
ON A NEW CHARGE—OPPOSITION OF COLONISTS—ANXIETY TO GET RID 
OF MISSIONARIES—COURT OF INQUIRY—PERJURED SLAVES—SERIOUS 


CHARGES—REAL CAUSES OF THE INSURRECTION—GOVERNOR MURRAY A ~ 


REBEL. 


WE now come back to the imprisoned Missionary, and to the 
events that succeeded his sudden and brutal arrest. 

The place of confinement to which Mr. Smith and the faithful 
partner of his afflictions were conveyed, was a small room or 
garret, (now in existence,) near the roof of the Colony House ; 
exposed to the burning rays of the sun, when the thermometer in - 
the shade, at their residence in the country stood at an average of 
85 degrees. Their condition in a hot country like Demerara, was 
rendered still more distressing at first, by their having been hur- 
ried away without even a necessary change of apparel. Even 
the use of pen and ink, or liberty to correspond with the Directors 
of the Missionary Society, was inhumanly refused for a period 
of seven weeks, and Mr. Smith was closely confined from August 
to October, with two sentries, one at the bottom of the stairs, and 
the other at the door of his room, which was ordered to be kept 
open day and night. These sentries, who were relieved every two 
hours, had orders at each relief to call on the prisoner, to ascer-_ 
tain by his answer that he had not escaped. ‘The generality, 
executed their orders with unfeeling exactness; a few, more 
humane, contented themselves with quietly looking into the bed. 
On one occasion, one of the sentries, a young man, fell asleep 
when on guard ; his prisoner, instead of seizing the opportunity 
thus afforded him of making an effort to escape, kindly awakened 
the drowsy soldier, and thus saved him from the heavy penalties 
he might have incurred by his neglect of the duty assigned him. 

Although Mr. Smith, as we have seen, was arrested, under 
the flimsy pretext, that he had refused to obey Captain M“Turk’s 
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order to enrol and accoutre himself as a militia-man, yet he was 
detained as a prisoner, under the serious accusation of having 
instigated the insurrection of the slaves by his preaching ; and of 
knowing that the revolt was intended, and yet withholding such 
information from the authorities. 

In fact, the man and his holy and benevolent mission were 
hateful in the eyes of those who loved darkness more than light, 
because their deeds of tyranny and lust were evil. A wish to 
get rid of the instructors of the people—whose presence had never 
been welcome—had long possessed the minds of the Colonists of 
Demerara, and a fitting pretext for effecting this object had long 
_ been ardently desired. In the Guiana Chronicle, of the 11th 
February, 1822, a writer, (and he only expressed the general 
feeling of his fellow-Colonists,) after venting the most virulent 
abuse against the Missionaries, said,—‘‘ Let the Missionaries 
be looked after now more strictly than ever, and we pledge our- 
selves TO DO FOR THEM in proper colours, whenever we may be 
furnished with authentic particulars of any immoral or illegal 
wanderings from the path of their duty.” 

Such an occasion they thought was to be found in the slave 
insurrection of 1823 ; and this event was eagerly seized upon by 
the infatuated Colonists of Demerara, as a means of accomplish-_ 
ing their wishes. The most strenuous endeavours were made “‘to 
do for them” by fastening upon one unoffending Missionary, in 
‘colours’ black enough, the charge of having instigated the 
revolt. It was hoped that a plea might thus be afforded to do 
what the Court of Policy was soon afterwards petitioned to do, 
namely, ‘‘to expel all Missionaries from the Colony.” 

A Court of Inquiry was convened, before which, for several 
weeks, a great number of persons were examined, touching the 
circumstances of the revolt. Amongst these, were some of the 
insurgent slaves, connected with the congregation at Bethel 
Chapel ; who in the hope of being themselves released from im- 
prisonment—perhaps from death—and knowing. it would please 
their superiors, were induced to make the most false, absurd and 
contradictory accusations against Mr. Smith. 

A respectable merchant now living, was one night the officer 
on guard at the jail, when one of these perjured slaves, who was 

u 
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to be executed next day, begged him to come and receive his 
dying confession, which was to the effect, that he had been induced 
to tell ‘a parcel of lies” upon his innocent minister, in the hope 
of escaping punishment himself. And several of these unhappy 
men who had thus borne false witness against Mr. Smith, when, 
contrary to their expectation, they were afterwards tried and con- 
demned, recanted in the most solemn manner, confessing their 
sin, begging mercy of God for the wicked falsehoods they had 
told, and declaring with their latest breath the innocence of the 
persecuted Missionary.* 

Absurd and contradictory as were the accusatory statements 
thus elicited from the terrified slaves examined by the Court of 
Inquiry, the minister of Bethel Chapel was gravely charged with 
having been the cause of the revolt ; and at length was put upon 
his trial to answer this serious charge. In the next chapter, we 
shall lay before our readers a digest of the evidence presented at 
this memorable trial, by which, it will clearly appear, that the 
accusations against Mr. Smith were never proved. We shall 
occupy the remainder of this chapter with a brief statement of 
what were the true causes of the insurrection of 1823. 

Weare the more anxious to do this, because there are still many 
persons in British Guiana whose minds are prejudiced—ignorantly 
prejudiced against the character of Mr.Smith. ‘They have never 
examined the evidence elicited at his trial, and they know but 
little of his history. They have however generally heard his name 


* Jack Gladstone and Paris were the two principal ringleaders in 
the revolt. Paris made his last confession immediately before his exe- 
cution, to the Rev. W. 8. Austin, in which he solemnly declared the 
entire innocence of Mr. Smith, and prayed that God would forgive him 
the les which Mr. —, (a gentleman who took an active part in 
getting up the prosecution,) had prevailed upon him to tell. 

Jack Gladstone, in the elaborate defence he offered at his trial—a 
defence evidently prepared by some one of far more intelligence than . 
himself—was tutored to criminate Mr. Smith. Jack hoped in this way 
to obtain pardon ; and he was not disappointed. He was pardoned, 
and is still living in another Colony. At one time, however, he thought 
he was like his companion Paris, to be executed, and then he told Mr. 
Austin that Mr. Smith was innocent, and that he had said nothing 
against him but what he had been told by others.—See Mr. Brougham’s 
Speech in the House of Commons, Ist June, 1824. 
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mentioned in connexion with the insurrection of 1823, and in 
their minds is deeply rooted the idea, that the Missionary Smith 
was condemned to death for being the cause of this revolt of the 
slaves, although they are aiterly’ unable to tell how his alleged 
guilt was bored 

We assert again, therefore, that Mr. Smith was not the cause 
of the insurrection, and that he was neither a conspirator, a 
traitor, nor arebel. The charges laid against him, as we shall see, 
when we review the proceedings of the Court that tried him, were 
not proved. ‘The Court Martial decided against him in the very 
teeth of the evidence,—to use the strong, yet truthful language 
of an able lawyer, now a judge—‘‘the Court knowingly and 
wilfully gave a false verdict.” 

Still many will be ready to ask,—if Mr. Smith did nor—who 
DID cause the insurrection of 1823? It will not be difficult to 
supply a correct reply to this question. The facts we have 
already detailed, (and to which we must again briefly refer) as 
regards the state of’ things previous to the revolt, will probably 
have already suggested an answer to our thoughtful readers. 

There were several causes tending to produce the insurrection 
of the slaves in 1823, of which these are the chief. 

The slaves were subjected to immoderate labour, 

To barbarous severity of treatment, 

And to vexatious opposition to their religious instr uction. 

These irritating circumstances formed an inflammable train, 
so to speak, but there is a moral certainty that these would not 
have issued in a rebellion, had not a match been rashly and 
wickedly applied, through which the explosion took place. And 
WHO applied this match ? We answer, General Murray was the 
man. He, as we have before stated, received on the 7th of 
July, 1823, instructions respecting the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the negroes from the King’s government at home, which 
he was bound, in loyal obedience to His Majesty’s commands, to 
promulgate. General Murray refused to obey his sovereign, and 
kept back these instructions for several weeks. In the mean- 
time, as we have seen, something about these orders from home 
leaked out, and an exaggerated idea of the boon intended by the 
home government, was formed by the slaves. The dogged deter- 

H 2 
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mination of General Murray to keep the people in ignorance of 
the good things that the King had designed for them, was THE 
MATCH, which, applied to minds, previously prepared by the opera- 
tion of the causes already referred to—cavsep the fearfully de- 
vastating results which followed. This insanely wicked procedure 
of General Murray caused the revolt, and all the property that 
was then destroyed,—all the money that was then wasted,*—all 
the blood, whether African or European, that was then spilled, 
may be justly laid to the charge of that misguided man. 

General Murray in contravening the instructions of that 
government from whom he held his commission, by refusmg to 
publish the official orders transmitted to him, was himself a 
REBEL, as much as was the negro slave, who, in August, 1823, 
laid down his tools, saying, ‘‘ Massa, we don’t work for you any 
more, till we know about the new law from the King.” The re- 
bellion of the GovERNOR led to the rebellion of the SLAVES. 

Like the infamous Nero, who when he had wrapt Rome in 
flames, and accused the innocent and unprotected Christians, of 
having perpetrated the horrid deed, so General Murray,—when 
he had, by his own rebellion against the commands of hig sovz- 
REIGN—set the Colony in a blaze, endeavoured to make the un- 
offending Missionary the scape-goat for his crime. 


* The insurrection cost the public revenue of the Colony more than 
200,000 dollars, or upwards of £50,000 sterling. 


CHAPTER X. 


SEVEN WEEKS’ CONFINEMENT BEFORE TRIAL—MARTIAL LAW CONTINUED— 
COURT MARTIAL UNCONSTITUTIONAL—ITS MEMBERS—CHARGES—SEVEN 
ALLEGATIONS—LIST OF WITNESSES—-DEFENCE—SUMMARY OF EVI- 
DENCE ARRANGED—PROSECUTOR’S REPLY—SENTENCE—REMARKS ON 
THE TRIAL. 


From the day of his extraordinary arrest, the 21st of August, to 
nearly the middle of October,* Mr. Smith was kept in close con- 
finement in a room, already described, in the upper part of the 
Colony House. ‘‘ Thus was he, as was stated in the debate in 
Parliament, labouring under disease, and his wife, with all the 
delicacy of her sex, confined for more than seven weeks, with- 
out seeing a human face, except those of the sentries, and of 
the absolutely necessary attendants—no physician, no friends to 
console, no legal adviser to guide him to the means of proving his 
innocence—no mitigation—no solace.”’+ , 

Although the Colony—no longer disturbed by insurrectionary 
movements—was restored to its ordinary tranquillity, yet Mar- 
TIAL Law, first proclaimed, it will be remembered on the 19th of 
August, 1823, continued in force until the 19th of January, 
1824, or exactly fie calendar months. And it was under thes 
law, for the lengthened existence of which there was no necessity, 
that the Missionary Smith, a minister of the gospel, was at length 
brought to trial, before a Military Court. — 

There can be no question, that the erection of such a tribunal, 
at such a time, and for such a purpose, was most unconstitutional, 
illegal, and unjust—a breach of the first principles of British 
Law. ‘This Court Martial had no rightful jurisdiction in the 
case of Mr. Smith ; and were its proceedings the most unexcep- 
tionable, instead of being, as they were, the most unjustifiable, 
still its fundamentally illegal and unconstitutional character 


* The period which includes August, September, and October, is the 
hottest and most unhealthy season in British Guiana. 
+ Sir J. Macintosh. 
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vitiates its every act. Its real character therefore ought to be set 
forth, and its decisions reversed by the proper authorities. 

The General Court Martial, before which the Rev. John Smith 
was arranged, was held at the Colony House, in Georgetown, on 
Monday, the 13th day of October, 1823, by virtue of a Warrant, 
and in pursuance of an Order of His Excellency Major-general 
Jonn Murray, Lieutenant-governor and Commander-in-chief 
in and over the United Colony of Demerara and Hssequibo, 


&e., &e. 
This Court was composed of the following members :— 


PRESIDENT. 


Lieutenant-Colonel StrpHen ArtHur Goopman, Half-pay, 48th Regi- 
ment, and Commandant of the Georgetown Brigade of Militia. 


MEMBERS. 


* Lieutenant-Colonel CHARLES Wray, Militia Staff. 

Captain THomas WILLIAM Stewart, lst West India Regiment. 

Captain Ricnarp Danien, Royal North British Fusileers. 

Captain Tuomas Farrweatuer, Royal North British Fusileers. 

Lieutenant THomas Cocurane Hammit, Royal North British Fusileers. 

Lieutenant Joun Crortor Peppis, Royal North British Fusileers. 

Second Lieutenant Cuaruns O'Hara Boorn, Royal: hal orth British 
Fusileers. 

Captain Wiuttam Kiuixetiy, Half-pay, 6th West India Regiment, 
Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master-General. 

Captain Contin CampBELL, Royal North British Fusileers. 

Captain Lewis Cuarues Apprivs, Royal North British Fusileers. 

Lieutenant Roprert Greaa, 4th or King’s Own Regiment. 

Lieutenant Wiut1am Howe Hennig, Royal Artillery. 

Second Lieutenant ALEXANDER Gorpon, Royal Engineers. 

Second Lieutenant Ropert AnstrurHER, Royal North British Fusi- 
leers. 


The Warrants of His Excellency Major-general Joon Murray, - 
Lieutenant-governor and Commander-in-chief in and over the 
United Colony of Demerara and Essequibo, &c., &c., appointed 
Lieutenant-colonel STEPHEN ARTHUR Goopmay, half-pay, 48th 
regiment, and Commandant of the Georgetown brigade of militia, 


* This gentleman was the learned President, or Chief Justice of the 
United Colonies of Demerara and Essequibo. 
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President of, and His Honour Victor Amapius HELicER,* to 
be Judge Advocate, and RrcHaRD ORESER, Esq., Ropert Purprs, 
Esq., and J. L. Surru, Jun., Esq., to act as Assistant Judge 
Advocates to a General Court Martial, and ordered them to as- 
semble at the Colony House in Georgetown, on Monday the 13th 
instant, at ten o’clock, for the trial of such prisoners as shall then 
and there be brought before it ; and these warrants having been 
read in presence of the prisoner, he was asked whether he had 
any cause of challenge, or objection to any of the members? to 
which he answered, ‘“‘ No.” 

The Court was then duly sworn, and proceeded to the trial of 
Joun Smiru, on the following 

CHARGES, T 
preferred against him, by order of His Excellency Major-general 
John Murray, Lieutenant-governor and Commander-in-chief in 
and over the United Colony of Demerara and Essequibo, &e. 
I. “For that he the said John Smith, long previous to and 

up to the time of a certain revolt and rebellion, which broke out 
in this Colony, on or about the 18th of August now last past, did 
promote, as far as in him lay, discontent and dissatisfaction in 
the minds of the negro slaves towards their lawful masters, mana- 
gers, and overseers, [he the said John Smith, thereby intending 
to excite the said negroes to break out im such open revolt 
and rebellion against the authority of their lawful masters, 
managers, and overseers, | contrary to his allegiance, and against 
the peace of our Sovereign Lord the King, his crown and dignity. 

II. “For that he the said John Smith, having, about the 
17th day of August last, and [on divers other days and times] 
theretofore preceding, advised, consulted, and corresponded with 
a certain negro named Quamina, touching and concerning a 
certain intended revolt and rebellion of the negro slaves within 
these Colonies of Demerara and Essequibo ; and further, after 


* On the eighth day of the trial, the Judge-Advocate was excused by 
the Governor from further attendance, and his functions devolved 
upon the Assistant -Judge-Advocate, John Lucie Smith, EKsq., Barrister- 


at-Law. 
+ The clauses in italics, between the brackets, are the parts which 


were NovT FOUND in the verdict of the Court. 
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such revolt and rebellion had actually commenced, and was in 
a course of prosecution, he, the said John Smith, did further aid 
and assist in such rebellion, by advising, consulting, and corre- 
sponding, touching the same, with the said negro Quamina; to wit, 
on the [19th and] 20th August last past, he, the said John Smith, 
then well knowing such revolt and rebellion to be in progress, and 
the said negro Quamina to be an insurgent engaged therein. 

III. “ For that he, the said John Smith, on the 17th August 
last past, and for a certain period of time thereto preceding, having 
come to the knowledge of a certain revolt and rebellion, tended 
to‘take place within this Colony, did not make known the same to 
the proper authorities, which revolt and rebellion did subsequently 
_ take place; to wit, on or about the 18th of August now last past. 

IV. ‘For that he the said John Smith, after such revolt 
and rebellion had taken place, and during the existence thereof, 
to wit, on or about [Tuesday and] Wednesday the [19th and] 
20th of August now last past, was at plantation Le Resouvenir, 
in presence of and held communication with Quamina, a negro of 
plantation Success, he, the said John Smith, then well knowing 
the said Quamina to be an insurgent engaged therein, and that 
he, the said John Smith, did not use his utmost endeavours to 
suppress the same, [by securing or detaining the said insurgent 
Quamina, as a prisoner, or| by giving information to the proper 
authorities, or otherwise, but, on the contrary, permitted the said 
Insurgent Quamina to go at large and depart, [wthout attempt- 
ing to serze and detain hum, and] without giving any information 
respecting him to the proper authorities, against the peace of our 
Sovereign Lord the King, his crown and dignity, and against the 
laws in force in this Colony, and in defiance of the proclamation of 
Martial Law, issued by-His Excellency the Lieutenant-governor.” 

It will be seen that the four counts in the indictment thus pre- 
ferred against the Missionary Smith contained, in substance, an © 
accusation of Conspiracy and Rebellion ; and included the fol- 
lowing seven allegations :*— 


* We have been greatly assisted in this part of our labours by a cor- 
rect and faithful digest of the evidence given at Mr. Smith’s trial, drawn 
up by one well qualified for the task, and published in the New Times 
of April 11, 1824. Of this valuable document a free use has been made. 
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1. That Mr. Smith had long intended to stir up rebellion in 
the Colony, and had, in pursuance of such intention, endeavoured 
to excite such discontent in the minds of the slaves, as might 
induce them to rebel against the lawful authority of their masters. 

2. That he often, and particularly on the 17th of August, 
1825, conspired with a slave, named Quamina, to bring about 
such rebellion, and positively knew on the 17th, that it would 
take place. 

3. That he gave no previous information to the Government 
of the intended rebellion. 

4. That the very rebellion so devised, and plotted by and 
known to him, did actually break out on the 18th of August. 

5. That Quamina was an insurgent therein, and was known so 
to be by Mr. Smith. 

6. That Mr. Smith aided and assisted in the rebellion on the 
19th, by communication with Quamina, knowing him to be an 
insurgent. 

7. That he further aided and assisted in it on the 20th, by a 
personal interview with Quamina, and by not seizing or giving 
information against him. 

No one of the four charges was drawn up with that distinct 
averment of the species of criminality which is legally necessary 
in all criminal proceedings. The first of the above seven allega- 
tions was wholly indefinite in point of time and place, and legally 
void for such uncertainty. he four following averments it was 
not within the competency of the Court Martial to try, inasmuch 
as they expressly related to a time when Mr. Smith’s conduct 
was not cognizable by Martial Law ; and the sixth did not ex- 
pressly state the alleged fact to have taken place after Martial 
Law had in fact been proclaimed. Mr. Smith, however, answered 
to the whole, by the plea of ‘“‘ Nor Guiury.” 

Up to this time he had been without the assistance of Counsel ; 
he therefore requested the indulgence of the Court to procure 
such assistance, which was granted, and the Court adjourned till 
the next morning. During this interval, Mr. Smith obtained 
the professional aid of Mr. William Arrindell, a gentleman of the 
Colonial Bar.* 

* Now Her Majesty’s Attorney-General for British-Guiana. 
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On the second day of the session of the Court, the Judge- 
Advocate briefly opened the case as prosecutor ; and on that and 
ten following days, evidence, both documentary and verbal was 
adduced in support of the charges. | 

The documentary evidence consisted of extracts from Mr. 
Smith’s private Journal; a Letter from him to Jackey Reed, 
written on the evening of August 18th, 1823; the Lieutenant- 
governor's Proclamation of Martial Law, August 19th ; the 
Lieutenant-governor’s Orders of May, 1823, relative to negroes 
frequenting chapel ; three or four letters and papers relative to 
a dispute in 1819, between Mr. Smith and Dr. M‘Turk ; and the 
charges and sentences of five negroes, found guilty of rebellion. 

The verbal evidence was given by twenty-six witnesses: viz., 
ten whites, twelve male negroes, and four black or coloured - 
females. The whites were, J. Stewart, E. Bond, W. M‘Watt, 
M. M‘Turk, J. Bailey, J. Aves, T. Robson, J. G. Read, A. 
Stevenson, and TT. Nurse. ‘The male negroes were—Azor, 
Romeo, Joe, Manuel, Bristol, Seaton, Jackey Reed, Guildford, 
Mitchell, Doos, Andrew, and Cupido. The females were— 
Anchey, Jenny Grant, Elizabeth, and Kitty Cumming. 

On the 25th of October, the prosecution closed, and Mr. Smith 
was allowed till the 31st, to prepare his defence, which time was 
afterwards extended to the Ist of November, when he read his 
defence, remarking on the weakness and inconsistency of the 
adverse proofs, and stating his case as follows :— 

1. That he was a minister of the gospel, sent out by the London 
Missionary Society with instructions to have nothing to do with 
the temporal condition of those under his ministerial care ; that 
having arrived in the Colony in February, 1817, and obtained 
permission from the Governor to preach to and catechise the 
slaves, he had continued from that time to do so, strictly adhering 
to the Society’s instructions, and following in his religious exer- 
cises the plan laid down by his predecessor, Mr. Wray ; and that 
he not only had never excited the slaves to rebel, but had uni- 
formly impressed upon their minds, to the best of his power, the 
Christian duty of obedience to their masters, and all in authority 
over them. 

2. That though he had for four years entertained apprehensions 
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in his own mind, that a disturbance might at some time or other 
arise among the slaves, in consequence of the manner in which 
they were treated, yet he never believed, previously to the 18th 
of August, that any of them had actually formed a plan of rebel- 
lion against their masters; nor did he conceive any such idea 
from the vague expressions of Quamina on the 17th of that 
month. 

3. That having no positive knowledge of any criminal inten- 
tion on the part of the slaves, he could give no information to 
the Government which he thought likely to be attended to ; but 
that he made no secret of any thing he knew or had heard, which 
appeared to him at all important. 

4, 'I’hat when the disturbance broke out on the 18th of August, 
he gave what assistance he could to the manager of the estate, 
remonstrated with the slaves, and was himself treated roughly by 
them. 

5. That he never knew Quamina to be even a reputed insur- 
gent till after the 20th of August. 

6. That he did not see or hear of Quamina on the 19th. 

7. That Quamina came to his, (Mr. Smith’s,) house on the 
20th quite unexpected by him, and that nothing passed between 
them but a few insignificant expressions. 

The documentary evidence, for the defence, consisted of the 
Instructions of the London Missionary Society—the Invoices of 
Bibles, Hymn-books, &c.—a great number of Certzficates of good 
conduct given by different managers of estates to slaves, and 
recommending them to Mr. Smith for baptism—two Catechisms 
used at the Chapel—a Petition to the Governor, by Mr. Read, a — 
planter, to be allowed to have an additional chapel built on his 
estate for Mr. Smith—some Letters of Dr. M‘Turk, Mr. Hamilton, 
&e. 

The verbal evidence was given by twenty-eight witnesses, of 
whom five have been examined for the prosecution, viz.—Dr. 
M‘Turk, Mr. Stewart, Mr. Reed, and the negroes Bristol and 
Elizabeth. Of the other twenty-three, eleven were white persons, 
eight male negroes, and four black or coloured females. The 
whites were—H. Van Cooten, J. Hamilton, Lieutenant-colonel 
Leahy, Captain Simpson, Lieutenant Hammill, Rev. W. 8. 
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Austin, J. Davies, R. Elliott, R. Edmondstone, J. Spragg, and 
T. Finlayson. The male negroes were—Philip, Jason, Mars, 
London, Peter, Nino, Bill, and Shute. The females were— 
Mary Chisholm, Charlotte, Polly, and Susannah. 

The examination of these witnesses continued during the 3rd 
of November, and nine following days, to the 13th. 

A brief summary* of the evidence brought forward in support 
both of the prosecution and the defence, arranged in reference to 
the seven allegations involved in the indictment laid against Mr. 
Smith, will enable our readers to see for themselves the truth of 
the statement made in the preceding chapter—that, the guilt of 
the accused Missionary was never proved. 

Taking then each of these seven points— 

1. The first question is, Whether Mr. Smith did knowingly 
and wilfully stir up rebellion among the slaves, or whether their 
disorderly conduct arose from other causes ? 

On this head the evidence for the PRosECUTION is as fol- 
lows :— 

Highteen passages are extracted from Mr. Smith’s Private 
Journal at irregular periods ; the first, dated 30th March, 1817, 
the last, 15th July, 1823. ‘They have no relation whatever to 
conspiracy or rebellion. They prove that Mr. Smith was in his 
own private sentiments averse to slavery, that he thought the 
slaves were in general treated with harshness, and that he dis- 
approved of the Lieutenant-governor’s conduct, particularly in 
matters of religion ; but there is no evidence that any part of this 
Journal was ever seen by any eye, except Mr. Smith’s own, until 
it was seized ; and he expressly declares that it never was. The 
handwriting is proved by Mr. Stewart. 

- The Lieutenant-governor’s Order, 16th May, 1823, alleges 
that the negroes, particularly those on the east coast, had enter- 
tained a misconception that the permission of their masters was 
unnecessary to authorize their quitting the estate on Sundays for 
the purpose of attending divine worship. But there is no proof 


* “The London Missionary Society’s report of the proceedings against 
the late Rev. J. Smith, of Demerara, &c. Hatchard and Co., 1824,” 
contains a full and detailed account of the whole evidence documentary 
and parole, given at Mr Smith’s trial. 
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that such misconception originated with Mr. Smith. In one in- 
stance, a slave came to him to ask whether the new law, ( meaning 
this proclamation,) authorized the manager to forbid the slaves on 
an estate from meeting together to teach each other the Catechism. 
The Journal, under the date of the 22nd June, 1823, states this 
fact, and adds, ‘‘I informed him that the law gave the manager 
no such power, and that it had nothing to do with that subject : 
still I advised them to give it wp, rather than give offence, and 
be punished.” 

Dr. M‘Turk, a planter, physician, and militia captain, by 
whose orders Mr. Smith was arrested, and his papers seized, on 
the 21st of August, 1823, deposes to a long dispute which he had 
with Mr. Smith in the year 1819, on the question, whether the 
estate of Le Resouvenir was free from infection of the small pox 
ornot. But no slaves were present at the time. 

H. Bond, a carpenter, and W. M‘ Watt, overseer of an estate at 
Berbice, deposed to a conversation with Mr. Smith, in the year 
1822, at Berbice, on the general state of the slaves in the West 
Indies. The particulars are very obscurely stated. Bond says, 
“ He, (Smith,) made some allusion to St. Domingo; what it was 
I forget.” M‘Watt says, ‘‘ The prisoner then mentioned that 
they, (the slaves,) would not better their situation till something 
took place, such as had been done at St. Domingo.” This was 
in another Colony, and no slaves present. 

Romeo, Bristol, and Seaton had been deacons of Bethel 
Chapel ; Azor, Manuel, and Jackey Reed had been members ; 
and Joe had been in the habit of attending. It appears that they 
had very little communication with Mr. Smith, except on reli- 
vious matters, and that principally at the chapel.- They speak 
generally to the hours of morning and evening service, the reli- 
gious exercises of the congregation, &c. They state that the doors 
were always open, except.during the Sacrament, and even then 
white persons might enter, and were occasionally present. They 
say the slaves contributed small sums to buy bread and wine for 
the Sacrament, to purchase Bibles, Hymn-books, &c., and to aug- 
ment the funds of the Missionary Society; and that they occa- 
sionally presented a fowl or a few yams to Mr. or Mrs. Smith ; 
but the whole of this was voluntary, and not compelled in any 
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manner by Mr. Smith. These witnesses were also interrogated 
at great length as to the doctrines which Mr. Smith taught. 
Romeo says, that Mr. Smith began from Genesis and went 
through the Bible; recollects his preaching on the 17th of August, 
1823, from St. Luke xix. 41.—“ And when he was come near, 
he beheld the city and wept over it.” Recollects his reading a 
chapter in the 2nd Book of Kings ; recollects that the text, the 
Sunday before, was from Revelations 11. 3. This witness says, 
‘“‘T heard the prisoner speak about working on Sundays. He 
said, if the water-dams break, to be sure you must attend to your 
master’s duty ; or in case of fire. If they force you to do it, you 
must do it, and your master will answer for it. You must not 
grieve or be angry uf your master forces you, but you must do- 
uw.’ Being asked what kind of work did the prisoner say you 
were to do on a Sunday if your master forced you; he answers, 
“Any work ; but if he does not give you work you must attend 


church regularly.” . 
Bristol* says, Mr. Smith explains what he read the Sunday 


* In the month of October, 1845, Bristol called on me at my request. 
The deep interest I have ever felt in the case of the innocent but 
martyred Missionary Smith, made me anxious, during my residence in 
Demerara, to see as many of the witnesses who gave evidence on his 
trial as possible. For this purpose I requested Bristol to call: he is an 
intelligent well spoken old man, and has given me leave to make what- 
ever use I please of his statement. It will be remembered that Bristol’s 
evidence weighed strongly against Mr. Smith, particularly one part, in 
which he alleged that Mr. 8. “told the negroes that when they ran 
away they must not let the manager catch them again.” The substance 
of his statement to me is this—‘ When we went into the Court we 
were daunted ;.there were so many people there, and the gentlemen > 
kept, making signs and threatening the witnesses. I never said Mr. 
Smith told the negroes when they ran away not to let their masters 
catch them again, but the white people in the Court were so anxious to 
catch every thing against Mr. Smith, that they wrote down more than 
the witnesses said. I could not say that, because York, who was amem- 
ber ran away, and Mr. Smith put him out of the church. How the 
rebellion broke out was this,—the managers were not married, but 
lived with the estate women: the managers told their housekeepers 
about the new law coming out about freedom, and then they told the 
people: the people did not understand this, and so many reports got 
about, about freedom, until that Sunday we heard the negroes were 


Me Cas 
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before, and then goes on to the next chapter. He read a chapter 
in the beginning about Moses—Moses went to deliver the chil- 
dren of Israel because they were slaves under Pharaoh. He read 
Exodus tous. He read Joshua to us. It was about two or three 
months before the rising took place that he read of Moses and the 
children of Israel. He said, if our master gave us work on a 
Sunday, we must do it, because we could not help it; and that 
we must not break the Sabbath in doing our own work, because 
we must keep holy the Sabbath-day, which is the command of 
God. ‘This witness says, it is only when the people come with 
complaints to Mr. Smith of being hindered from coming to chapel, 
and being licked, that he listens to them, and says, ‘‘ Well, I 
cannot help that ; but itis not right for your masters to lick you 
and hinder you from coming to chapel.’ He advises, them, when 
they have such complaints, to go to the Governor, or to the 
Fiscal. Sometimes, when the people run away, he says, you 
must not let them catch you again, for they will punish you ; 
but he never encouraged them to run away. When the 
Governor’s proclamation respecting the negroes going to church 
was read, the prisoner spoke about it. He said it was an order 


_ for people not to be hindeted in coming to church, and that was 


a good law. 
Azor* says, the prisoner explained the word about David and 


Moses from the pulpit, but he did not say that the situation of 
the negroes was like that of the children of Israel. He always 


going to rise. I told Mr. Smith what I had had heard, and he said, he 
hoped none of the members of the church would have anything to do 
with it. On my conscience, I do not believe Mr. Smith had anything 
to do with the rebellion. The white people hated him because he taught 
the negroes to read: we never saw a minister take such pains with 
the people as Mr. Smith: the people loved him, but the managers did 
all they could to annoy him.” , 

This is the unterrified testimony of Bristol; the witness of whom 
the Public Prosecutor in his address to the Court Martial said, “The 
evidence of Bristol seems to me the most to be relied on, from his in- 
telligence, which was doubtless the cause of his being raised to the post 
of deacon.” —W. G. B. 

* In the church register book at Bethel Chapel is the following 
entry :—“ Azor died deeply regretted in 1840. C. D. Warr.” 
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advised the negroes from the pulpit and otherwise, to obey thew 
masters and all in authority over them. He said, God keeps 
the Sabbath-day holy, and that this country was a very wicked 
country ; in England they were all free, and there they kept the 
Sabbath holy. It was very hard to work on the Sabbath-day, 
but in case of fire or water, or a koker breaking; if half a row 
of canes was left in the field, it was not fit to be worked on a 
Sabbath-day. He did not say, don’t finish it ; but he said you 
are fools for working on Sunday for the sake of a few lashes. 

Manuel says, Mr. Smith read the Scriptures regularly through ; 
he sometimes read a chapter about Moses. After the death of 
Moses he read Joshua ; he read about Elisha, Samuel, Saul, and 
David. On Sunday, the 17th of August, he preached on Jesus 
weeping over Jerusalem. He did not allow them to work their 
erounds on a Sunday, or to go to market. He said, if your 
master has any work for you on a Sunday ; it is your duty to tell 
him, Sunday is God’s day ; that if the water-dam broke on Sun- 
day, it was our duty to go and stop it; that if the boat was to 
ground on the sandbank on a Sunday, 2 was our duty to shove 
a off ; and that if people got drunk on Sunday, it was right of 
their masters to make them work, to prevent their walking about 
and making mischief. 

Such is the prosecutors’ proof of a deep-laid scheme on the 
part of Mr. Smith to stir the negroes up to rebellion ! 

On the other hand, the witnesses for the DEFENCE speak as 
follows on this point :— 

Mr. Van Cooten—Has lived in the country fifty years; is a 
planter ; resides on his estate at Vryheid’s Lust, and manages, 
as attorney, the plantation of Le Resouvenir. His negroes 
attended the chapel with his permission, and he considers them 
to be more obedient than before they did so. He has himself 
frequently attended the chapel; he does not object to Bibles, . 
Hymn-books, &c., being supplied to his slaves by Mr. Smith, nor 
to the slaves contributing to the Missionary Society. He has 
himself contributed to the Society, by putting down his name 
and giving a draft on London. 

Mr. Stewart is manager of the estate called Success. He has 
attended the chapel. Most of the slaves on Success attend it. 
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He has seen money collected at the chapel, and has contributed 
himself. The majority of the negroes who attended chapel were 
obedient. He has recommended a great many negroes to Mr. 
Smith to be baptized, on account of their good conduct: he has 
referred questions of misconduct among the negroes to Mr. Smith 
to settle. 

Mr. Hamilton, manager of Le Resouvenir, sometimes attends 
the chapel. 

Bristol says, Mr. Smith never told them not to do their master’s 
work on a Sunday, nor to tell their masters it was God’s day ; he 
told them, if their masters gave them work on a Sunday they 
must do it. If any slave ran away from his master, Mr. Smith. 
punished him by excluding him from the Ordinance. When 
the small-pox was on Le Resouvenir, Mr. Smith would not allow 
the negroes to come to chapel. When they were ill he some- 
times gave them wine. 

Philip is now free ; when he was a slave he felt the treatment 
very severe, and went to complain to Mr. Smith. Mr. Smith 
told him a servant must be dutiful to his master. Philip found 
himself in the wrong, and from Mr. Smith’s advice he became a 
faithful servant. “If I had not got advice, (says he,) from 
Mr. Smith, I should not have been my own man this day.” 
Philip was sold about five years ago to a Mrs. Long, who gave 
him time to work at his trade, as a cooper, for the money which 
she gave for him ; he worked it out, and became free about two 
months before the revolt. 

Jason was a slave, but became free on the death of his master. 
He was appointed a deacon by Mr. Smith’s predecessor, and has 
been one ever since. Mr. Smith taught them to obey their 
masters in all things ; and that whatever their masters com- 
manded them to do, they were to do tt without speaking again. 

Mary Chisholm, a coloured free woman, who has five slaves 
of her own, has been a member of the chapel from the time of 
Mr. Wray. Her slaves also attend. She never had any fear 
that that would make them dissatisfied. The deacons pray for 
the world at large, the King, their masters, themselves, their 
children, and every body. She gave several instances of 
Mr. Smith’s remarks on Scripture History, none of them in 

| I 
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the least tending to encourage any idea of discontent, much less 
revolt. 

Mars, a slave, has attended from the time of Mr. Wray. Mr. 
Smith’s preaching never made him dissatisfied with his condi- 
tion as a slave ; on the contrary, it satisfied him. 

London is a slave: identifies the Catechisms used at the 
chapel ; he can read well enough to follow the minister as he 
reads the Bible. Mr. Smith reads straight on. It is a consider- 
able time since he read of Moses delivering the Israelites ; thinks 
it ig nearly two years. Last year he read Leviticus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy ; this year Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings. 

Brill, a negro, has bought his freedom by working as a tailor. 
Has attended the chapel three years. Never heard Mr. Sinith 
tell his congregation any thing likely to make them dissatisfied. 

Nino, a slave, merely speaks to buying a Bible. 

Polly, a slave, speaks to the mode of catechising. 

R. Edmonstone and J. Spragg speak to the handwriting of six 
managers of different estates, who had given certificates of good 
Peetu to slaves for baptism. 

Messrs. Davies and Elliot, Missionaries, prove that their 
mode of conducting their congregations is similar to that pursued 
by Mr. Smith. 

The Rev. W. 8. Austin is minister of the Established Church 
at Georgetown, and chaplain to the Garrison. His congregation 
comprises, besides coloured persons, about three hundred slaves. 
He reads the chapters of the Bible consecutively, omitting some 
of them. He administers the Sacrament with closed doors; he 
considers Luke xix. 41, 42, as one of the most beautiful texts 
in Scripture for a sermon, he has often preached from it and 
introduced it in sermons; he considers that public teaching 
is insufficient alone for the instruction of uneducated slaves ; 
and that the spiritual wants and feelings of the humbler part 
of his congregation can only be ascertained by personal applica- 
tion and intercourse. He has frequently been applied to by 
individuals of his congregation to settle disputes between them, 
sometimes between master and slave. About a fortnight pre- 
vious to the Governors Proclamation respecting attendance 
at chapel, (7. e. about the beginning of May, 1823,) twenty 
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or thirty negroes, men and women, came appealing to him as 
a minister of the gospel, to know whether it was not a very 
great hardship that their religious duties should be interfered 
with ; whether they ought to be prevented attending Mr. Smith’s 
chapel; whether their evening meetings on their estates for 
religious purposes were improper ; whether their reading of the 
Bible was improper. He asked them why they did not complain 
to the Governor or the Fiscal: they said they had complained, 
and had not been attended to. ‘hey said, ‘‘ there was an 
attempt made to put down their religion, and that they would 
sooner die than give it up.” He felt serious apprehensions from 
this circumstance, and reported it to the Governor. Other circum- 
stances which he only knew from report increased his apprehen- 
sions ; those circumstances were various little differences between 
the negroes and their masters—differences between Mr. Smith 
and the managers and burgher officers, and the exercise of undue 
authority by masters over slaves, particularly in punishing them 
for their attendance on religious worship. He was a member of 
the Board of Evidence after the revolt. None of the negroes 
ever insinuated to him in his ministerial capacity, that their 
misfortunes were occasioned by Mr. Smith’s influence over them ; 
but he believes he did hear a statement to that effect from some 
of the negroes before the Board of Evidence. He went up the 
coast during the revolt. He says, ‘‘ On Wednesday morning, 
(the 20th of August,) about six o’clock, I disembarked from a 
schooner on the coast opposite, or nearly opposite plantation 
Lowlands. I met a great number of the insurgents. ‘They were 
induced to come to me, principally I believe, by their ascertaining 
who I was. I reasoned with one or two of the more intelligent, 
stating that I was shocked at what had occurred ; and'came up 
the coast with a view of preserving the lives of my fellow-crea- 
tures. I was anxious to ascertain the cause of such extraordinary 
conduct, and was particular and minute in my inquiries. I 
had received an wmpression that the prisoner, Mr. Smith, was 
highly instrumental to the insurrection, and proceeded to in- 
quiries. A variety of reasons were given ; but im no one instance 
among my numerous inquiries did it appear, or was té stated 
that Mr: Smith had been in any degree instrumental to the 
12 
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wnsurrection. A hardship of being restricted in attendance on 
his chapel was, however, very generally a burden of complaint. 
The inquiry was either made by me, or by some one in my pre- 
sence, expressing surprise that bloodshed had not marked the 
progress of this insurrection. ‘The answer was—‘‘ It ts contrary 
to the religion we profess: we cannot gwe life, and therefore 
we would not take at !”’ 

Lieutenant-Colonel Leahy commanded the troops sent against 
the negroes on the 19th. He found a body of them posted at 
Bachelor’s Adventure. He parleyed with them there. They spoke 
differently as to what they wanted. Some wanted three days and 
the Sunday to go to church: some wanted two days and the Sun- 
day to go to church : and some wanted their freedom. Some said, 
if they did ask leave to go to church they got punished for it, or 
got cotton to gin, or the middle dam to clear the grass away from; 
that when they complained of it, they were told by Dr. M“Turk 
it was the Governors orders; and when they spoke to Mr, 
Spencer, he said it was the Fiscal’s orders. All of them dwelt con- 
siderably on going to chapel on Sunday. ‘This witness is asked— 
‘ Did the negroes on that occasion, at Bachelor’s Adventure, say 
any thing about the prisoner ?’’ He answers—‘“ I don’t think I 
heard the prisoner's name mentioned until I returned to town.” 

The clear, legal result of this evidence is, to show that Mr. 
Smith never had the slightest intention to stir wp. rebellion ; 
that the disorderly conduct of the slaves was directly contrary 
to his exhortations ; and that 1t was produced by causes over 
which he had no control. 

2. The second question is, Whether Mr. Smith had any posi- 
tive knowledge of an intention on the part of the slaves to revolt, 
prior to the 18th of August; and, in particular, whether on the 
17th of August, he became privy to a distinct plot for that 
purpose ? 

To prove this on the part of the prosecution, the following 
witnesses were produced :— 

J. Bailey and J. Aves, are two coachmen, who had driven the 
carriages of their respective masters on the night of the 18th of 
August as far as Le Resouvenir. .They say they were both 

entire strangers to Mr. Smith, but he asked them in, and a con- 
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yersation arose on the disturbance which had occurred among the 
negroes that evening. In the course of the conversation, Mr. 
Smith said, according to Bailey, “I have known about it these 
six weeks :”’ according to Aves, “ This isa thing which has been 
expected these six weeks.”’ Hach says the other was present and 
in hearing at the time of the conversation, and yet their state- 
ments differ. It would be absurd to build an inference of crimi- 
nality on loose and trivial expressions of this kind. 

Manuel says, Jack came to him one night, a month and a half 
before the revolt, and told him a paper had come out for the 
slaves about freedom.—He, (Manuel,) went to Quamina, (Jack’s 
father,) and asked him what it was, but he could not tell. 
Manuel, therefore, persuaded Quamina to go and ask Mr. Smith. 
They, (Manuel and Quamina,) went together to Mr. Smith’s 
house on a Sunday, three weeks before the revolt. Mr. Smith 
told Quamina that there was no freedom in the paper, and that 
their masters could not afford to loose so much money as to let 
them all go free. He told them to have patience : if there was 
any thing good come, it was for the women, because the drivers 
were not to carry whips any longer in the field. Quamina told 
Mr. Smith that Jack and Joseph wanted to make trouble on ac- 
count of this affair about the paper, and to make a push for it, 
and for that reason he wanted Mr. Smith to speak to them. — Mr. 
Smith agreed to take them after chapel, and did so. On Sunday, 
the 17th of August, the visitors to the chapel collected in the 
middle walk of the estate, called Success—Jack, Joseph, Quamina, 
Manuel, and others: they were talking of the revolt. Quamina 
said, ‘‘to-morrow morning you must put down your shovel, and 
hoe, and cutlass, and sit down in the house.” He asked them if 
that was not the right way? and they said, ‘‘ Yes.” Paris, 
(another slave,) said it would be better for them to take guns to 
guard themselves; Manuel, when he heard this, told Quamina he 
had better go and tell the parson, for it was not good; Bristol and 
Quamina accordingly left the meeting about four in the afternoon, 
and Bristol in less than an hour came back, and said Mr. Smith 
said it was wrong, and they were not to do any such thing. 

Bristol says, that after chapel, on the 17th of August, they 
did not go immediately home, but stopped close to the chapel, 
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when he heard Jack and Joseph talking about the paper that 
came from home, that the people were all to be made free. 
Manuel told Quamina he had better go and ask Mr. Smith about 
it. Bristol went in with Quamina to Mr. Smith’s house. Quamina 
asked Mr. Smith if any freedom had come out for them in a paper 4 
Mr. Smith told him, no ; but there was a good law come out, and 
sald, you must wait a little, and the Governor or your masters 
will tell you about it. Quamina then said, Jack and Joseph 
wanted to take it by force. Mr. Smith replied, you had better 
tell them to wait, and not be foolish, How do you mean that 
they should take it by force? They cannot do any thing with 
the white people, because the soldiers will be more strong than 
you. Go and tell the people, and Christians particularly, to 
have nothing to do with it. Bristol went straight home, and 
told Manuel that Mr. Smith said there was no freedom in the 
paper, and that they must tell all the people so. Jack and Paris 
came up, and Manuel told them that Mr. Smith said they should 
have nothing to do with the business. Afterwards, this witness 
says, Quamina said they were going to drive the managers all away 
to town. Mr. Smith said they would not go, and said you had 
best not do that; if you do, the soldiers will come and drive you 
back again ; you had best tell the people not to do so; they are 
not able to go against them to fight them. Mr. Smith said 
nothing else. There were no preparations for war made by the 
slaves—no guns, powder, nor shot provided. Quamina did not 
say by what means the white people were to be driven to town, 
nor for what purpose, nor when. Nobody else was present, except 
Mrs. Smith ; she was in the hall. 

Seaton speaks of the occurrences of Sunday, 17th August. I 
was on the middle walk of Success on that day; there were not 
a great many persons. ‘hey came from the several estates from 
Le Resouvenir to Mahaica ; they were making a bargain about 
the rising; I saw Quamina there: he was not there when I first 
went ; he had been at Mr. Smith’s house ; I know that: because 
I left him there ; Bristol was there with Quamina. The agree- 
ment about rising was made before Quamina came to Success. 
When Quamina first came he would not join the agreement. He 
said Mr. Smith told him he must not rise; the people still per- 
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sisted in their intention to rise. The meeting lasted about a 
quarter of an hour. After the meeting, Quamina went back to 
Mr. Smith’s house; I saw him go in myself; I did not see Bristol 
at the middle walk that day. Manuel went to the middle walk 
with me. After the noon service, Quamina went to Mr. Smith, 
I and Bristol were with him. Quamina asked Mr. Smith about 
this paper ; Mr. Smith said, yes; the paper is come out, so far as 
to break the drivers, and that nobody should be licked any more 
again; and that if any body should be licked, it should be by 
their masters or their managers; and if any thing more than that, 
they were to be confined. Quamina then told me to go away to 
the middle walk of Success to stop the people till he came, and I 
went with Manuel to stop them. The meeting broke up about 
three or four o'clock ; I then went with Quamina to Mr. Smith’s, 
but did not go into the house with him. Quamina told me, on 
the way, if he could only get any person that same night, he 
would send him to Jack, to stop the people up the coast at 
Mahaica side. 

Jackey Reed says, he received a letter from Jack on the Sunday, 
the 17th; he recollects the contents—‘‘ My dear brother Jackey, 
I hope you are well, and I write to you concerning our agree- 
ment last Sunday. I hope you will do according to your promise. 
This letter is written by Jack Gladstone, and the rest of the 
brethren of Bethel Chapel, and all the rest of the brothers are 
ready, and put their trust in you, and we hope that you will be 
ready also; I hope there will be no disappointment either one 
way or the other ; we shall begin to-morrow night, at the Thomas, 
about seven o'clock.” There was no name at the bottom. The 
witness did not approve of the contents, and therefore, on 
Monday, the 18th, about half-past two in the afternoon, he 
sent it to Mr. Smith, with a letter, the contents of which he 
also recollects.—‘‘ Dear Sir,— Excuse the liberty I take in writing 
to you. I hope this letter may find yourself and Mrs. Smith 
well. Jack Gladstone has sent me a letter, which appears as if I 
had made an agreement about some actions which I never did, 
neither did I promise him any thing; and I hope that you will 
see to it, and inquire of the members whatever it is they may 
have in view, which I am ignorant of, and to inquire after it, 
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and know what it is. The time is determined on for seven o'clock 
to-night.” The witness signed his name to this. He received 
an answer from Mr. Smith the same night, about half-past nine 
o'clock, which was brought by Guildford, and which witness gave 
immediately to his master, Mr. Reed. 

Mr. Reed produces and identifies the letter of Mr. Smith to 
Jackey Reed. It is as follows :—‘‘ I am wgnorant of the affair 
you allude to; and your note is too late for me to make any 
inquiry. I learnt yesterday that some scheme was in agitation ; 
without asking questions on the subject, I begged them to be quiet. 
T trust they will; hasty, violent, or concerted measures, are quite 
contrary to the religion we profess : and I hope you will have 
nothing to do with them. Yours, for Christ’s sake.—J. 8.” 

Mr. Stevenson, a printer, swears to his belief that this letter is 
in Mr. Smith’s handwriting ; and Mr. Reed says that he showed 
a copy of it to Mr. Smith, who read it attentively, and returned 
it, saying that he believed it was a verbatim copy of what he had 
written. 

Guildford deposes that he reached Mr. Smith’s house aii 
Jackey Reed’s letter, a little before six o'clock on Monday evening, 
and took back the answer shortly after six. Dochfour is fifteen 
miles from Le Resouvenir. 

Such is the evidence on the part of the prosecution to prove 
Mr. Smith guilty of conspiracy ! 

For the defence, are produced Peter and Shute. 

Peter says, that on Sunday, the 17th, he was at Success 
middle walk, and came thence with Quamina, Bristol, Seaton, 
Shute, and another into Mr. Smith’s house. They did not 
stop a minute. Quamina said that they should drive all those 
managers from the estates to the town, to the courts, to see what 
was the best thing they could obtain for the slaves. Mr. Smith 
answered, that was very foolish ; how will you be able to drive 
the white people to town? He said further, the white people 
were trying to do good for them, and that if the slaves behaved 
so, they would lose their right ; and he said, ‘‘ Quamina, don’t 
bring yourself into any disgrace ;” that the white people were now 
making a law to prevent the women being flogged, but that the 
law had not come out yet ; and that the men should not get any 
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flogging in the field ; but when they required to be flogged, they 
should be brought to the manager, attorney, or proprietor, for 
that purpose ;” and he said, ‘‘ Quamina, do you hear this?” 
Quamina said, “ Yes, Sir.” That was all: then they came out 
all five together. The table was laid for dinner at the time. Mr. 
Smith said nothing about the soldiers nor about Christians. 
Quamina said nothing about Jack or Joseph ; nor did he say 
when the managers were to be driven to town. Seaton was pre- 
sent the whole time. 

Shute saw Quamina at chapel that Sunday ; saw him at Suc- 
cess middle walk. Quamina sent Bristol to call Peter and 
witness to go to Mr. Smith’s house, to tell him they were going 
to drive the managers away. They all went, and Seaton with 
them. Quamina said to Mr. Smith, he was going to drive all the 
managers down, that they might have a good law, to give them a 
day or two for themselves. Mr. Smith told him, “ No; for the 
white people are doing many good things for you, and you must 
not do that, Quamina, I tell you.” Quamina said, “Yes; I will 
see.” They were not long at Mr. Smith’s. Seaton was there all 
the time. They all came away together. 

Charlotte, a negro girl, lived as servant with Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith ; cooked the dinner on Sunday, the 17th: Mr. Smith 
dined between four and five o'clock ; as he came out of chapel-she 
carried in the dinner. Immediately after chapel, she saw some 
people go into the house to him ; Quamina was one. Peter also, 
and Bristol. 'They all came out together. 

Mr. Stewart is manager of the estate of Success. He says, 
some weeks before the revolt, Mr. Smith told him he knew some 
of the negroes had an idea that their freedom was come out ; that 
Quamina, among others, had asked him if it was not so; but he 
had always told them no, that no freedom had come out, but 
something to better their condition. Mr. Stewart mentioned this 
to Mr. Cort, who isthe attorney of the estate, and a Lieutenant 
in the Militia. Mr. Cort thereupon went with Mr.-Stewart to 
Mr. Smith’s house, and inquired more particularly into the 
matter, when Mr. Smith repeated Quamina’s question and his 
answer. 

Mr. Smith’s own statement is, that Quamina made the inquiry 
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on the 25th of July, and Mr. Cort called on the 8th of August. 
Comparing the evidence for the prosecution with that for the 
defence, there is doubtless much contradiction and some obscurity 
as to what actually passed on the 17th of August, and probably 
some of the witnesses, (weak minded or uneducated slaves,) 
confound the events of that day with what they had heard of 
Quamina’s first inquiry. But to take this as evidence, that Mr. 
Smith had any guilty knowledge of, much less took part in a 
trartorous conspiracy, would be the height of extravagance. 

3. The third question is, Whether Mr. Smith traitorously con- 
cealed from the Government a plot to which he was privy ? 

It has been already seen that he had no knowledge of any dis- 
tinct plot. It has been seen that he communicated freely to 
Mr. Stewart and Mr. Cort all that he knew relative to the erro- 
neous impressions on the minds of the slaves. A similar cir- 
cumstance is related by Mr. Elliot. He says he heard Mr. Smith 
mention the idea of the negroes to Mr. Stewart, on the 7th of 
August. Afterwards Mr. Smith went to the west coast on a visit 
to Mr. Elliot; and Mr. Elliot then, in the presence of Mr. 
Smith, repeated the same statement to Mr, Newton, a member 
of the Court of Policy, and, as such, one of the first authorities 
in the Colony. 

With-respect to what occurred on the 17th, Mr. Smith, in his 
defence, says—‘‘ From all that passed, I had not the slightest 
idea that they intended to revolt. The receipt of Jackey Reed's 
note, on Monday evening, brought to my recollection what I had 
heard the preceding day, and caused me then to attach to it a 
meaning which I had not attached before.” That note, however, 
did not come to hand till the disturbance was just breaking out ; 
and the intention of the slaves was known to the local authorities 
several hours before. Mr. Hamilton says, that Captain Simpson 
told him of it in Georgetown, between one and two o'clock on 
Monday, and he did not inform Mr. Smith. 

Dr. Robson is examined to prove that Mr. Smith was in 
Georgetown early on the Monday morning. This appears too from 
the journal ; but it also appears that he went for medical advice. 
He had nothing distinct to communicate; and it appears from his 
journal that he was not, (or at least did not consider himself,) 
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likely to be much attended to by the Government. Mr. Austin 
mentioned circumstances which he thought alarming to the Gover- 


nor, but without any effect. 


4, There is no question but that a disturbance broke out on 
the 18th, but the conduct of Mr. Smith at that time is suffi- 
ciently shown to have been not merely blameless but laudable. 

Mr. Hamilton says, he saw Mr. Smith walking, and called him 
to his assistance. The negroes persuaded Mr. Smith to go to his 
house, for they wanted the manager and not him. Mr. Smith 
exhorted them to be quiet, and not to trouble the manager or 
any white person on the estate. 

Romeo says, ‘ The negroes -said that Mr. Smith was making 
them fools ; he would not deny his own colour for the sake of 
black people.” 

5. The next fact alleged is, that Mr. Smith knew Quamina to 
be an insurgent slave. Zo prove this very material allegation, 
not a tittle of evidence is produced. 

Mr. Stewart, the manager of the estate to which Quamina 
belonged, being asked whether Quamina was not a reputed leader 
in the revolt, says, ‘‘ I heard he was such, but I did not see 1.” 
Being asked who were the most active of the insurgents, he says, 
“all those who have been tried, except Quamina and Jack, I 
did not see them do any harm: they were keeping the rest back, 
and preventing them from doing me any mjury.” 

6. The siath allegation is negatived by the Court Martial 
itself ; they therefore find that Mr. Smith did not ‘aid and 
assist in the rebellion, by advising, consulting, or corresponding 
with Quamina on the 19th of August.” 

7. The only remaining question is as to the conduct of Mr. 
Smith on the 20th of August. He does not deny that he on 
that day saw Quamina, and the fact is proved as follows :— 

Anchey saw Mrs. Smith on Tuesday, the 19th; Mrs. Smith 
said she had been greatly alarmed at the disturbances, and had 
not slept all night. She asked Anchey what was the cause of the 
disturbance, and said she very much wished to see Quamina or 
Bristol. Anchey, therefore, got a boy named Andrew to go for 
Quamina. Quamina came the next night, the 20th ; Mrs. Smith 
stood at the door, and as Quamina went in she shut the door. 
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Andrew says, he carried the message from Anchey, and saw 
Quamina on Wednesday evening, go to Le Resouvenir-buildings 
and return. 

Cupido says, he was with Andrew and Quamina that evening, 
and saw the latter go away with Anchey and return in about half 
an hour. 

Jenny Grant says, she saw Quamina the same evening with 
Anchey. She did not know at that time that Quamina had any 
thing to do with the revolt. 

Elizabeth, a negro girl, attendant on Mrs. Smith says, she saw 
Quamina come to the house on Wednesday evening. He was in 
the hall a short time with Mr. and Mrs. Smith, and then went 
away. Mrs. Smith told the witness she must not tell any body 
that uncle Quamina had been in the house. She heard Mr. 
Smith and Quamina talk together, but does not say what it was 
about ; she says, whilst Quamina was there the back door was 
open. 

Thus it is not proved that Mr. Smith was aware of Quamina 
being sent for; it is not proved that he knew Quamina to be an in- 
surgent; and itis not proved that any but the most trival discourse 
passed between them. ‘To the allegation that Mr. Smith, (then 
weak and wasting away with illness,) did not seize Quamina, he 
simply answers, ‘‘I did not know that he was even a reputed rebel ; 
and if I had known this, gentlemen, look at me, and ask your- 
selves how it was possible for me, unarmed, to secure the man.” 

On the 14th of November, Mr. Smith read his observations on 
the evidence, and concluded by saying, ‘‘I do, as a minister of 
the gospel, in the presence of my God, most solemnly declare my 
innocence.” 

The prosecutor then requested tume to prepare his reply, 
which was granted. 

On the 19th of November, the prosecutor’s reply* was read ~ 

* A verbatim copy of this reply is given in the Report of the Proceed- 
ings. Asingle specimen of the kind of argumentation it contains is 
subjoined. 

“On the head of keeping the Sabbath,” said the learned prosecutor, 
“the prisoner prohibited the negroes from working on that day in their 


own grounds, going to market, or even washing their clothes, under 
pain of incurring the vengeance of the Creator. Whatever he may urge 
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by the Assistant Judge-Advocate, Mr. John Lucie Smith, junior. 
The Court Martial, after hearing this reply, adjourned for de- 
liberation. Five days after, on the 24th of November, this 
Court reassembled to pronounce judgment. The feelings of the 
persecuted Missionary may be better imagined than described, 
when, from the room in which he was confined, above that in 
which the Court sat, he heard the loud shoutings of joy, on the 
agreement to pronounce him Guitty. On the same day, Szn- 
TENCE was passed in the following terms :— 

“'The Court having most maturely and deliberately weighed 
and considered the evidence adduced in support of the charges 
preferred against the prisoner, John Smith, as well as the state- 
ments made by him in his defence, and the evidence thereon ; 
with respect to the first charge, to wit, ‘For that he, the said 
John Smith, long previous to and up to the time of a certain 
revolt and rebellion which broke out in this Colony, on‘or about 
the 18th of August, now last past, did promote, as far as in him 
lay, discontent and dissatisfaction in the minds of the negro-slaves 
towards their lawful masters, managers, and overseers, he, the said 
John Smith, thereby intending to excite the said negroes to break 
out in such open revolt and rebellion against the authority of their 
lawful masters, managers, and overseers, contrary to his allegiance 
and against the peace of our Sovereign Lord the King, his crown 
and dignity,’ Is of opinion, that he, the prisoner, John Smith, is 
guilty of thus much thereof, to wit, ‘ For that he, the said John 
Smith, long previous to and up to the time of a certain revolt and 
rebellion, which broke out in this Colony, on or about the 18th of 
August now last past, did promote discontent and dissatisfaction 
in the minds of the negro-slaves towards their lawful masters, 
managers, and overseers; but acquits him of the remainder of 
the said charge, for want of sufficient proof in support thereof. 


on this point, I believe there is no one who looks at the constitution of 
society in this Colony, but will, without hesitation admit, that there 
exist no means so well calculated to render the negroes dissatisfied as 
this very one, to deprive them of their Sunday.” 

The learned gentleman seemed to have forgotten, when he penned this 
paragraph, that the laws of the Colony had deprived the negroes of their 
Sunday long before Mr. Smith saw Demerara. 
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‘With respect to the second charge, namely, ‘ For that he, 
the said John Smith, having, about the 17th day of August last, 
and on. divers other days and times theretofore preceding, ad- 
vised, consulted, and corresponded with a certain negro named 
Quamina, touching and concerning a certain intended revolt and 
rebellion of the negro-slaves within these Colonies of Demerara 
and Essequibo ; and, further, after such revolt and rebellion had 
actually commenced, and was in the course of prosecution, he, the 
said John Smith, did further aid and assist in such rebellion, by 
advising, consulting, and corresponding touching the same, with 
the said negro Quamina, to wit, on the 19th and 20th August 
last past, he, the said John Smith, then well knowing such revolt 
and rebellion to be in progress, and the said negro Quamina to 
be an insurgent engaged therein,’ the Court is of opinion that he, 
the prisoner, John Smith, is guilty of so much thereof as follows, 
viz., ‘ For that he, the said John Smith, having, about the 17th 
day of August last, and on one day theretofore preceding, advised, 
consulted, and corresponded with a certain negro named Quamina, 
concerning and touching a certain intended revolt and rebellion 
of the negro-slaves within these Colonies of Demerara and Hsse- 
quibo ; and, further, after such revolt and rebellion had actually 
commenced, and was in a course of prosecution, he, the said John 
Smith, did further aid and assist in such rebellion, by advising, 
consulting, and corresponding, touching the same, with the said 
negro Quamina, to wit, on the 20th August last past, he, the 
sald John Smith, then well knowing such revolt and rebellion to 
be in progress, and the said negro Quamina to be an insurgent 
engaged therein ;’ and acquits him of the remainder of the said 
charge.” 

“With respect to the third charge, ‘For that he, the said 
John Smith, on the 17th August last past, and for a certain 


period of time thereto preceding, having come to the knowledge 


of a certain revolt and rebellion intended to take place within 
this Colony, did not make known the same to the proper autho- 
rities ; which revolt and rebellion did subsequently take place, to 
wit, on or about the 18th of August now last past ;’ the Court 
is of opinion that he, the prisoner, John Smith, is guilty 
thereof.” | 
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“With respect to the fourth charge, viz., ‘For that he, the 
said John Smith, after such revolt and rebellion had taken place, 
and during the existence thereof, to wit, on or about Tuesday 
and Wednesday, the 19th and 20th of August now last past, was 
at plantation Le Resouvenir, in presence of and held communi- 
cation with Quamina, a negro of plantation Success, he, the said 
John Smith, then well knowing the said Quamina to be an insur- 
gent engaged therein ; and that he, the said John Smith, did not 
use his utmost endeavours to suppress the same, by securing or 
detaining the said insurgent Quamina as a prisoner, or by giving 
information to the proper authorities or otherwise; but, on the 
contrary, permitted the said insurgent Quamina to go at large, 
and depart without attempting to seize and detain him, and 
without giving any information respecting him to the proper 
authorities, against the peace of our Sovereign Lord the King, 
his crown and dignity, and against the laws in force in this 
Colony, and in defiance of the proclamation of Martial Law issued 
by his Excellency the Lieutenant-governor ;’ the Court is of 
opinion, that he, the prisoner, John Smith, is guilty of so much 
thereof as follows, namely, ‘ For that he, the said John Smith, 
after such revolt and rebellion had taken place, and during the 
existence thereof, to wit, on Wednesday, the 20th of August now 
last past, was at plantation Le Resouvenir in presence of, and 
held communication with Quamina, a negro of plantation Success, 
ke, the said John Smith, then well knowing the said Quamina to 
be an insurgent engaged therein ; and that he, the said John 
Smith, did not use his utmost endeavours to suppress the same, 
by giving information to the proper authorities, but, on the con- 
trary, permitted the said insurgent Quamina to go at large, and 
depart without giving any information respecting him to the proper 
authorities, against the peace of our Sovereign Lord the King, 
his crown and dignity, and against the laws in force in this 
Colony, and in defiance of the proclamation of Martial Law issued 
by his Excellency the Lieutenant-governor,’ and acquits him of 
the remainder of the said charge. 

«he Court having thus found the prisoner, John Smith, 
guilty, as above specified, does therefore sentence him, the pri- 
soner, John Smith, TO BE HANGED BY THE NECK UNTIL DEAD, 
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at such time and place as his Excellency the Lieutenant-governor 
and Commander-in-Chief may think fit to direct. But the Court, 
under all the circumstances of the case, begs hwmbly to recom- 
mend the prisoner, John Smith, to mercy. 
‘* (Signed) “8. A. GoopMay, 
Lieutenant-colonel and Pres.’ 
“(Signed) J. L. Surru, Jun., 
“« Assistant Judge Advocate. 
‘* Approved, 
“¢ (Signed) JouHn Murray.” 


? 


The substance of the decision thus delivered by the Court, 
went to declare, that Mr. Smith had promoted discontent in the 
minds of the negroes, but not with intent to excite them to re- 
volt ; that he had conspired with Quamina on the 17th of August ; 
had not communicated with him on the 19th, but had seen him 
on the 20th ; and for some or all of these reasons, it sentenced 
Mr. Smith to be hanged, but recommended him to mercy ! 

Throughout the trial every effort was made by his unconstitu- 
tional judges to place him at a disadvantage ;* and had there 
not been in the minds of these judges the most inveterate pre- 
judice against the prisoner before them, they would have seen 
that the evidence adduced could justify no other conclusion than 
a full and honourable acquittal. ‘ And yet on such evidence 
did they, after five days’ deliberation, sentence him to the punish-: 
ment of death ; on such evidence did the Governor of the Colony, 
to his eternal shame and everlasting disgrace, sanction the sen- 
tence. No honest jury, ever pronounced such a sentence as that 
which the Court Martial at Demerara pronounced upon Mr, 
Smith ; and it could have emanated from nothing but the most 


* We refer, for example, to the circumstances which occurred in the 
examination of Mr. Reed; to the stopping of the Rev. W. S. Austin 
when about to relate a particular fact: to the manner in which this 
gentleman was compelled to give hearsay evidence ; to the injunction 
to the Rev. R. Elliot, not to give such evidence ; and to the reprimand 
given to Mr. Smith upon a similar subject.—See Report of Proceedings, 
pp. 107, 111, 112, 116,117. These things indicate the real spirit in 
which the trial was conducted. 
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virulent spirit of prejudice. They knowingly and wilfully gave 
@ FALSE VERDICT.”* 

“We must say,’ remarked the talented editor of a London 
newspaper,t ‘‘ that we have never, in the whole course of our 
legal reading, met with a sentence so utterly unsupported by the 
semblance of rational proof. We are indeed to this moment at a 
loss to understand for what reason Mr. Smith was sentenced to 
be hanged ; or what is the crime that he is alleged to have com- 
mitted deserving death. He is acquitted of any intention to 
excite rebellion ; but found guilty of the nondescript crime of 
promoting discontent in the minds of other people without any 
evil intent. He is also convicted of having advised on a certain 
day touching and concerning a certain rebellion, the proof being 
most distinctly, that the only advice he gave was to have nothing 
to do with rt. This advice too was given without knowing or 
suspecting that the parties had rebellion in their thoughts, but 
merely on an idea that they had some vague discontent which 
might lead them to illegal conduct. 

“ It comes out incidentally in the course of the trial, that Mr. 
Smith was not arrested on any information against him ; but 
that two Militia Captains, one of whom had had a quarrel with 
him two years before, thought fit to command him to take up 
arms ; and because as a minister of the Gospel he considered him- 
self exempt, they seized his person and his papers ! 

“He is charged with having preached dissatisfaction for six 
years together, and is tried upon this monstrous plea without 
specification of a single expression, or of any one day, week, 
month, or year, within which his alleged crime was committed. 

“ He is tried by Martial Law for the general tenor of sermons 
preached and chapters of the Bible read, years before he became 
subject to that law ! 

‘“‘ He is found guilty of aiding and assisting in rebellion, be- 
cause a man whom he did not know to be even a reputed rebel, 
came one day to his house unexpected by him, staid there a few 
roinutes, and left it, without proof of a single word having passed 
between them. ? 

* Dr. Stephen Lushington in the House of Commons. 


+ The New Times, of 11th April, 1824, edited by Dr. Stoddart. 
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‘It is monstrous for a Court-Martial to be sitting to judge a 
minister of the Gospel, not for specific incitements to rebellion 
delivered from the pulpit, but for the general character of his 
doctrines, as loosely stated from the vague impression of ignorant 
hearers! It is still more monstrous to find that one of the doc- 
trines which the prosecutor, the Officer of the Crown, argues to 
be treasonable, is the duty of keeping holy the SappaTH-Day !” 

Acquitted by the Court-Martial of the capital offence of i- 
tending to excite the negroes to revolt, Mr. Smith is yet declared 
cuilty of aiding the rebellion, because he did not tell, what, by 
the evidence given on the trial, it is seen he did not know ; and 
because he did not secure a man whom he did not know to be a 
rebel, and who, had Mr. 8. attempted his capture, possessed 
physical strength more than sufficient to have overborne the 
Missionary’s enfeebled frame.* 


* A circumstance occurred not long after Mr. Smith’s trial, which 
throws some light upon this absurd and unsupported charge of mispri- 
sion, a8 well as upon the spirit that actuated his bitter persecutors. 

In the Guiana Chronicle, of the 19th of April, 1824, Mr. B. J. Hop- 
kinson, proprietor of plantations John and Cove, published a letter, in 
which he states that he had submitted to the Governor-general Murray, 
certain serious and heavy charges against.a Captain Spencer, a militia 
and burgher officer, which remained for many weeks unnoticed, but 
which were at length committed to a Court of Inquiry for investigation. 

The charge brought by Mr. Hopkinson against Captain Spencer was 
this—That he, Captain S., who resided in the very centre of the agi- 
tated district, had full information of the intended disturbance before 
it broke out, and neglected to make it known to the proper authorities, and 
was therefore guilty of gross misconduct. 

The Court of Inquiry published their decision, which was, that “No 
blame whatever is to be attached to Captain Spencer for his conduct on the 
18th of August last—(reader mark)—the revolt having been so unexpected, 
and the information so little believed, that it was not deemed expedient to 
alarm the Colony by any military movement ; and as it clearly appears that 
Captain Spencer, who lived in the centre of the part in which it broke out, 
knew no cause to believe the rumour of the day, he could not have avoided 
both ridicule and censure should it have proved unfounded, if he had need- 
lessly thrown the district into confusion and alarm by calling out the 
militia.” 

Now this declaration most completely exonerates Mr. Smith from the 
only charge which had the least colour of blame. He was judged a 
criminal, for not communicating to the Governor what he heard on 
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The precise offence of which Mr. Smith was thus declared to 
be guilty, was termed misprision of treason. But the evidence 
given on the trial does not sustain this mitigated charge. And 
if it did; were this offence proved against him—it would not 
justify the sentence awarded. ‘‘ A man. convicted of misprision 
cannot by law be hanged. ‘The utmost possible vengeance of the 
law, according to the wildest dream of the highest prerogative 
lawyer, could not amount to any thing like a sanction of this. 
Such I assert the law to be: I defy any man to contradict my 
assertion, that up to the present hour, no English lawyer ever 
heard of misprision of treason being treated as a capital offence ; 
and that it would be just as legal to hang a man for a common 
assault. But if it be said that the punishment of death was 
awarded for having aided the revolt, I say the Court did not, 
could not, believe this ; and I produce the conduct of the judges 
themselves to confirm what I assert. They were bold enough in 
trying, and convicting, and condemning the victim whom they 
had lawlessly seized upon ; but they trembled to execute a sen- 
tence so prodigiously illegal and unjust.’’* 

And this recommendation to mercy} was the most remark- 


Sunday, the 17th. His answer was plain and simple; he had not the 
slightest idea that the slaves intended to revolt, he had therefore no- 
thing to communicate ; and had he gone to the Governor, he might 
have incurred both “ridicule and censure.” Yet this silence of Mr. 
Smith is gravely called misprision of Treason. But the very same con- 
duct in Captain Spencer is declared to be perfectly blameless, and even 
commendable ; and, on this ground, that he had no cause to believe the 
information he had received, and that had he reported it, or needlessly 
alarmed the Colony by any military movement, “he could not have 
avoided both ridicule and censure.” 

“The decision on Captain Spencer’s case (says the Editor of the New 
Times, of July the 2nd, 1824) is perfectly fair and just. It is monstrous 
to charge men with treason, because they do not run to a magistrate 
_ with every vague rumour that they hear. But, if Captain Spencer has 
been treated fairly, the unavoidable inference is—that poor Smith was 
the victim of persecution.” 

* Mr. Brougham in the House of Commons. 

t+ It occasioned no small disappointment to many of the Colonists, 
who expected and eagerly longed for his execution, that the sentence 
was accompanied by a recommendation to mercy. This “procrastina- 


tion of justice” was warmly condemned in the Colonist ; and Captain 
K 2 
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able feature in the conduct of this infamous Court ; for “ mon- 
strous as the whole proceedings were, and horrid as the sentence 
was that closed them, there is nothing in the trial from first to last 
so astounding as this recommendation to mercy, coming from per- 
sons who affected to believe him guilty of such enormous crimes. 
If he was proved to have committed the offence of exciting the 
slaves to acts of bloodshed—if his judges believed him to have 
done what their sentence alleged against him—how unspeakably 
agoravated was his guilt compared with that of the poor untutored 
slaves, whom he had misled from their duty, under the pretext of 
teaching them religion! How justly might all the blood that 
was shed be laid upon his head! How fitly, if mercy was to 
prevail, might his deluded instruments be pardoned, and himself 
alone be singled out for vengeance, as the author of their crimes ! 
Yet they are cut off in hundreds by the hand of justice, and he 
is deemed an object of compassion! Having declared that, in 
their consciences and on their oaths, his judges deemed him guilty 
of the worst of crimes, they all in one voice add, that they also 
deem him deserving of mercy in respect of his guilt! Js 2 pos- 
sible to draw any other mference from this marvellous recom- 
mendation, than that they distrusted the sentence to which tt 
was attached ? When I see them—frightened by their own pro- 
ceedings, starting back at the sight of what they had not scrupled 
to do—can I give them credit for any fear of doing injustice ; 
they who from the beginning to the end of their course had done 
nothing else? Can I believe that they paused upon the consum- 
mation of their work from any motive, but a dread of its conse- 
quences to themselves ; a recollection tardy indeed, but appalling, 
that ‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed?’ And not without reason, not without irrefragable reason, 
did they take the alarm: for, verily, if they HAD perpetrated the 
last act—if they had DaReED to take this innocent man’s life, one 
hair of whose head they durst not touch, they must THEMSELVES 
have died the death of MURDERERS.’’* 


Studholme Hodson states, that the gallows was already prepared, and 
upon this gallows—unable to suspend the person—they hung the effigy 
of Mr. Smith.—See Truths from the West Indies, p. 130. 

* Mr. Brougham in the House of Commons. 1824. 
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TE sentence of the Court Martial and the recommendation to 
mercy were transmitted by Governor Murray to the Colonial 
Office, and Mr. Smith was at once removed from his place of con- 
finement in the Colony-House to the common jail. He was here 
placed in a room on the ground floor, with stagnant water beneath, 
whose pernicious miasma, passing through the joints of the floor, 
some of the boards of which were a quarter of an inch apart, 
were of deadly influence to him in his weak condition. The 
window of the room too required repair; but although Mr. 
Smith’s medical friend loudly complained of these things, he was 
kept in this unwholesome cell for seven weeks. 

The following letter addressed, during this period, by Mrs. Smith 
to the Secretary of the London Missionary Society, although some 
of its statements have been anticipated in the preceding narrative, 
is nevertheless too deeply affecting to admit of curtailment :— 


‘““ Demerara, December 4th, 1823. 


‘“ REV. AND DEAR SIR, 


“You have no doubt heard of the trouble which has befallen 
Mr. Smith and myself, and the temporary ruin of the Missionary 
cause in this Colony, in consequence of the revolt of the negroes 
on the east coast. You would have been fully informed by Mr. 
S. of every thing relative to the Mission, had not the severe nature 
of his imprisonment precluded the possibility of his writing to any 
one. ‘The reason I have not written to you before is, that I my- 
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self have been but a few days liberated from a rigorous vm- 
prisonment of thirteen weeks with hum. 

‘On the 21st of August, the third day after the revolt, Mr. 8. 
commenced a letter to you, in which he intended to point out 
the real causes of the revolt ; but, before he could finish it, we 
were, in a forcible and brutal manner, taken away from our house 
by the militia. This fragment, and likewise a letter to Mr. 
Mercer, which Mr. 8: could not send to him, (or rather copies of 
them, the originals not being in my possession,) I shall forward 
to you by the first opportunity, as they contain several facts 
illustrative of the causes of the revolt. It is impossible to detail 
the innumerable grievances to which the slaves generally were, 
and for aught I know to the contrary still are, subject. But 
it was their religion that in general occasioned them the most 
vexatious treatment. ‘There was no redress for them. ‘The 
burgher-officers of the district were noted for their aversion to 
the religious instruction of the slaves. At length, towards the 
end of last May, a communication was made by the Governor, 
through the burgher-officers, to the planters and to the slaves, 
requiring that the latter must obtain a written pass of their 
masters every time they came to chapel. This was a rare boon 
to many of the planters, but a great mortification to the slaves, 
and a great impediment in the way of their instruction. About 
six weeks after this, 7. e., the beginning of July, the slaves got 
information that some instructions had been sent out by the 
Government for their benefit. This information, it appears, 
originated with the Governor himself. It seems he freely con- 
versed with gentlemen on the subject, in the hearing of one of 
his servants, who immediately communicated it to the son of one 
of our deacons. ‘Thus they received an idea that they were to be 
made free, either in whole or in part. From all we have learned, 
the latter notion was most general. Hearing nothing of the affair 
from the authorities, on the 18th of August, they revolted. 

“‘Many of the planters, I think I may say the Colonists generally, 
apprehended that the religious instruction of the slaves was in- 
compatible with their condition in life, and that as soon as they 
became a little enlightened, they would revolt; and many of 
them believed, or pretended to believe, that the real object of 
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Missionary instruction was, by instilling into their minds prin- 
ciples of insubordination, to make them revolt; and, though the 
proximate and chief cause of the revolt was evidently of a 
political nature, yet that was overlooked, and religion substituted 
in its stead. 

“Tt is alleged that most of the people that attended our chapel 
were engaged in it. That many of them were implicated is, I 
am sorry to say, too true. From the nature of things it was 
hardly possible it should have been otherwise.* It is further said, 
that the plot was formed by men that attended the chapel, and 
that one of our deacons was a ringleader. 

‘“‘ From all we can learn from the evidence on Mr. Smith’s trial, 
it appears, the plot was laid by two negroes, named Jack and 
Paris. Jack was the son of Quamina, (one of the deacons in 
question,) and he was the person to whom the Governor’s ser- 
vant made the communications concerning the instructions from 
England. Jack was a dissolute, gay young man, very irregular 
in his attendance at the chapel. Religion, it is to be feared, he 
had none. Paris was boat-captain to the plantation to which he 
belonged ; and, had he been disposed to attend the chapel, it was 
out of his power to do so, at least nineteen Sundays out of twenty. 
His work was to take plantains to town, to sell on Sunday. I 
do not suppose he attended the chapel more than once a year. 

“ As to Quamina being a ringleader, all we know about it is, from 
the evidence on Mr. Smith’s trial. Several contradictory things 
are said concerning him by some negroes, (Bristol and Seaton,) 
whose inconsistencies have been made manifest. But Mr. John 


* Mrs. Smith here admits more of the current rumour than was really 
true. Very few and not “many” connected with Mr. Smith’s congre- 
gation, were implicated in the rebellion. From a careful examination 
of the list of persons baptized, (Mr. Smith baptized those who were will- 
ing to put themselves under regular Christian instruction, but did not 
admit such to the Lord’s Supper until evidence was afforded of re- 
pentance towards God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ,) and of those 
received as communicants, compared with lists of those tried and exe- 
cuted as rebels, it appears that not more than five or six out of 2000 
baptized, and only one out of 200 communicants were executed. _ Twelve of 
the ringleaders lived on estates where none had been baptized by Mr. 
Smith, the attornies of which were great enemies to the instruction of 
their slaves.—See copy of a letter in Appendix. 
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Stewart, his manager, says on oath, ‘I did not see Quamina 
do any thing improper, he was keeping the rest of the people 
back from hurting me.’ And Dr. M‘Turk, a bitter enemy to 
Mr. Smith, says, also on oath, ‘When Quamina was shot in the 
bush, he was not armed.’ Hence it does not appear, from the 
evidence, that he was any thing more than a runaway, although 
he was shot and gibbeted. All we know, however, of this matter, 
is from the evidence produced on Mr. Smith’s trial, which is 
already forwarded to the Society. 

‘‘ While the negroes belonging to Le Resouvenir were in the act 
of rising, Mr. 8S. endeavoured to persuade them to desist from 
their purpose, and asked them what they wanted. 'They behaved 
to him with considerable rudeness, though not with violence, 
and they told him it would be good for him to go to his house, 
that they were not going to hurt any person, but they would have 
their rights. We remained quietly in our house, until the after- 
noon of the third day after the revolt, when we were forcibly 
taken from it, under a pretence, first, that Mr. Smith disobeyed 
the orders of a captain commanding in the district, by refusing 
to enrol himself in the militia, and then directly afterwards, 
another was alleged, namely, that our remaining in our house 
could not be accounted for on any other principle than that of our 
being a party to the revolt. 

is Bigioy us both in close confinement, the legal anthoritiel 
and the planters set to work with all their might to rake together 
something in the shape of evidence to condemn us. They examined 
~ scores, I believe I might say hundreds, of persons; and after 
near seven weeks’ labour, in this way, they preferred against 
Mr. 8. those serious charges which they supported by the evidence 
you see. 

‘“‘ How the Court Martial could justify a conviction on such 
evidence, must, I think, be a wonder to every unprejudiced — 
person. But the verdict of a Court Martial is decided by the 
majority of its members: several of the members of this Court 
were much prejudiced against Mr. 8., and two of them at least 
could not refrain from showing their ill will towards him on the 
trial. Here, at present, almost all are prejudiced against Mr. 
Smith, from the highest to the lowest. 

“His journal seems to have caused a great deal of enmity against 
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him. It contains many reflections on the evils and iniquity of 
slavery ; and some remarks on the opposition made by the autho- 
rities here, to the instruction of the slaves. Most, if not all, the 
passages of this nature were read by the Judge-Advocate, as evi- 
dence against Mr. S. on his trial, but they were not satisfied with 
this, the journal was accessible to many, probably to all the Judge- 
Advocate’s friends. Many persons read it, and during the trial it 
was handed about amongst the members in open court every day. 

““T have mentioned the name of the Rev. Mr. Austin, and it 
would be base ingratitude in me not to state to the Directors, 
that this worthy minister has, in spite of all opposition, from 
the commencement of this persecution, stood up as a warm friend 
for Mr. Smith. He is a minister of the English Church in George- 
town, and chaplain to the Garrison. At an early period, perhaps 
the first week after the revolt, Mr. Austin was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Committee of Inquiry, a great part of whose business 
was to investigate Mr. Smith’s conduct. He became thoroughly 
convinced of Mr. Smith’s innocence, and undauntedly avowed his 
belief. Mr. S. never saw him, to his knowledge, until he appeared 
as a witness for him on the Court Martial. He now visits Mr. 
Smith in the prison. 

“I cannot omit to mention also, with feelings of grati- 
tude, how devoted the Rev. Mr. Elliot has been to the interest of 
Mr. 8. Every thing that brotherly sympathy could suggest, or ex- 
pense or labour could accomplish, he has cheerfully done, and I 
believe will do. I trust you will, ere long, see him in England. 

‘J would tell you, sir, of the circumstances of the most mate- 
rial witnesses brought against Mr. 8.,—of the manifest partiality 
of the Court Martial,—of the difficulties thrown in the way of 
Mr. Smith’s counsel,—and of the opposition made by the Court 
to Mr. 8. in conducting his defence,—but I feel that I am incom- 
petent to go into the detail. I must, therefore, close this letter, 
earnestly entreating that the Directors will use every exertion in 
behalf of Mr. Smith, whose greatest crime was his devotedness to 
the object of his mission. 

““T am, Sir, 
‘¢ Yours most respectfully, 
“ JANE SMITH.” 
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Previous to his trial, neither Mr. nor Mrs. Smith were suffered 
to communicate with the Directors of the Missionary Society ; 
but after his sentence, this restriction was removed. Mr. Smith, 
about a fortnight after his trial, wrote the following to the Secre- 
tary, the Rev. George Burder :— 


“ Oolony Jail, Demerara, December 12th, 1823. 
‘* REV. AND Dear SIR, 

‘You will have heard, ere this comes to hand, of the trouble 
that has befallen me, and of the desolated state of the Demerara 
Mission, both of which are occasioned by the revolt of the negroes 
on the east coast. Of my own personal sufferings I shall say 
nothing further, than that the close and solitary nature of my 
imprisonment, with the disease under which I labour and have 
laboured for more than twelve months, have pressed very heavily 
upon me. I have, however, much consolation from the conside- 
ration of my innocence of the crimes with which I have been 
charged, and of which I now stand convicted. 

“‘T am bold to affirm, that I never gave utterance to any thing 
that could make the slaves dissatisfied with their condition in 
life. Indeed, I could have had no motive for so doing. I refer 
you to the evidence for the prosecution, by which it is attempted 
to be proved that I endeavoured, for a long time, to drive them 
to revolt, with this observation,—that the witnesses brought for- 
ward to prove the charge, were prisoners, on account of the revolt, 
under the power and authority of the Fiscal, who was the Judge- 
Advocate on my trial, and who can order negroes to be flogged 
without any previous trial. What they have stated, that bears 
on the charge, is either wholly false or grossly misrepresented. I 
would earnestly recommend you to endeavour to get a sight, if 
possible, of the Judge-Advocate’s concluding remarks on the evi- 
dence, as that document will give you a greater insight into the 
principles of my persecutors, and of the motives by which they 
were actuated, than any thing I can say. Perhaps Earl Bathurst 
will, on proper application being made to him, favour the Direc- 
tors, or their solicitor, with a sight of it. There it is laid down, 
apparently as a fundamental principle, that no one has any right 
to propagate doctrines that are opposed to the established usages 
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and customs of the country where he resides ; and that I had 
done this by reprobating as sinful the conduct of such of the 
Christian negroes as spent their sabbaths in voluntary labour, and 
going to market. Their going to market, it is to be observed, oc- 
cupies the whole day. 

‘“‘T was determined to exonerate the Society from all blame, 
whatever might be the result of the trial in regard tome. I 
therefore laid over my instructions from the Directors, to form 
part of the proceedings of the Court Martial. Many of the 
Colonists have even roundly asserted, that the Society and its 
Missionaries were in alliance with the African Institution, and 
that our chief object was, under the mask of religion, the eman- 
cipation of the slaves. But having examined all my letters and 
papers, and found nothing to support their suspicions, it is to be 
hoped they will henceforth be silent on that subject. 

“Por the last twelve or eighteen months, previous to the revolt, 
the negroes attended the chapel in such numbers as alarmed, it 
seems, some of the planters, or rather, I suppose, aroused their 
enmity against God, at seeing religion prosper. Some of them 
gave orders, that none of their slaves should leave their respective 
plantations on a Sunday, without a written pass: it was, of 
course, a matter of option with the planters, whether or not they 
would give them passes. Some of the negroes, it appears, came 
to chapel without them; they were punished by being flogged 
and put in the stocks till their wounds were healed; they 
complained, and were punished again. Then came out the 
Governor’s circular, recommending the planters not to allow the 
slaves to attend chapel without passes. A copy of this circular 
is forwarded to the Directors.. The negroes said, and I believe 
truly said, that an attempt was made to put down thewr re- 
ligion. (See Rev. Mr. Austin’s evidence for the defence.) <A 
few weeks after this, the negroes got information that the 
Governor had received some instructions from England beneficial 
to them. About six weeks had elapsed when the slaves, impa- 
tient for the benefit of those instructions, broke out into revolt. 
These I imagine to be the principal causes of the revolt, namely, 
the persecutions they suffered on account of their religion, and 
the withholding from them all information concerning the instruc- 
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tions from Government. There were other causes, arising from 
their being overworked, and ill-treated in general. Redress, 
according to their account, they could not obtain. This they 
stated to Lieutenant-colonel Leahy, as one cause of their dis- 
satisfaction. ‘ When,’ says the Lieutenant-colonel, in his 
evidence, stating what the slaves told him in a body, ‘ When 
they complained,’ 2. e., of being made to work on a Sunday, and 
punished for going to chapel, ‘to Dr. M‘Turk, they were told 
it was the Governor’s order; when they complained to Mr. 
Spenser, they were told it was the Fiscal’s order.’ None of these 
causes suited the Colonists ; J was therefore dragged in as the 
main cause ; and, notwithstanding the negroes say, if they had 
kept to what they were taught by me, they never would have 
acted as they did ; yet, because two or three of them, who were 
deeply concerned in the revolt, chose to pervert and misrepresent 
what I had said to them about working on Sundays, it is there- 
fore settled, in the judgment of the people here, that the revolt 
‘is to be attributed to me. It is worthy of remark, that none of 
the negroes who gave testimony against me, were punished. 
This, of course, I learn from others. I should have added, that Dr, 
M‘Turk and Mr. Spenser are the burgher-officers of the east coast, 
and are both avowed enemies to the instruction of the slaves.* 

‘“‘Ttrust the Directors will seriously consider the hardship of 
my case, and make every effort on my behalf. 

‘I must not omit to mention the kindness of the Rev. W. S. 
Austin. I am under the greatest obligations to him ; and I 
doubt not when the Directors are informed of the conduct of this 
excellent clergyman, they will feel that they owe him at least a 

* As a confirmation of this statement of Mr. Smith’s, and an illus- 
tration of the old times of slavery, 1 may mention, that just as I was 
leaving Demerara, a good woman connected with my church, on 
wishing us farewell, said to me, “ How different are the times now to 
formerly. I used to belong to Annandale: Mr. Spenser lived there 
then: he would not allow any one to go to church : if we went, he put 
us in the stocks. He made me sleep in the stocks for four clean months, 
because I once went to hear Mr. Smith preach, and after that he made 
four men hold me down and flog me quite naked, and this he did two 
times.” People cannot forget these outrages, and one result of them is 
the present alienation of the minds of the Creole population from the 
proprietary body, and their representatives—W. G. B. 
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respectful acknowledgment of his kindness to me, and of his zeal 
in my cause. : 

“T have been two days writing this, and now feel so ill that I 
must come toaclose. I am satisfied that I am in the Lord’s 
hand, and there I wish to be. O, my dear Sir, pray for me. 

“‘T remain, your obedient Servant, 
“ Joun SMITH.” 


Four days after, he addressed a letter to his old friend and 
former employer, Mr. Davies of London. In this communication, 
he thus expresses the state of his mind in its concluding para- 
graph, to which we have subjoined a fac-simile of his hand- 
writing :—“‘ I feel pretty happy in my mind. I know not what 
judgment awaits me. Sometimes I think my decaying frame will 
not hold together long enough for it to affect me. I am in the 
Lord’s hand, and feel quite willing he should do with me what 
he pleases. Indeed, I often feel anxious for the period to arrive, 
when : shall inhabit ‘ a house not made with hands.’ Pray 


iad ies Crnithe 
eee bios ier 6 W823 


Mr. Smith’s disease, ageravated by the distressing circum- 
stances through which he had passed since the time of his arrest, 
began at length to exhibit fatal symptoms. It was evident that 
death was not far distant, and he was removed to an upper room, 
in a more healthy part of the jail; where Mrs. Elliot, wife of 
the Rey. R. Elliot, with much difficulty, obtained leave to join 
Mrs. Smith in kind attentions to the patient sufferer. | 

The following is an extract from a letter written by Mrs. 
Smith, in which reference is made to her husband’s circum- 
stances during his imprisonment :— 





“ During the first fourteen weeks of our imprisonment, we were 
confined in a very small room, quite in the roof of the house. 
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This, with the want of clean linen, a thing so necessary for the 
preservation of health, and which it was impossible for us to get, 
(as they would not allow us time to take it, when we were 
drageed from our own house ; nor would they permit any thing to 
be brought in or carried out of the room in which we were, except 
our food ;) had just such an effect on Mr. Smith, as, I believe, 
our enemies desired. After the trial, Mr. S. was removed to a 
very low, damp room in the jail, where his disease gained upon 
him in the most astonishing manner. After remaining there 
until all hope of recovery was nearly extinct, he was removed into 
another room, where I fondly hoped, for a few days, he was getting 
better, but soon found the hope delusive. 

“‘ Myself and Mr. Smith were very desirous that Mrs. Elhot 
should be permitted to see him, and thought our enemies would 
surely comply with so small a request, if made by Mrs. Elhot 
herself ; this she kindly did, but it was not until she had been 
seven times to the Secretary's Office, and thirteen or fourteen 
days had elapsed, that permission was given, and then only for 
one day ; but Mrs. Elliot finding Mr. 8. so far gone, was de- 
termined to repeat her visits at the risk of being molested. How- 
ever, by this time, Mr. Smith’s recovery was impossible, and the 
strictness of prison rules was therefore done away, the door of the 
room in which Mr. 8. was, was left open, and Mrs. Elliot had the 
adjoining room given up to her ; but it was too late!” 


It is but justice to Mr. Padmore the keeper of the prison, to 
state that he treated the afilicted Missionary with the greatest 
humanity. The attention also of Dr. Chapman to Mr. Smith, de- 
serves to be recorded with gratitude; for no means were spared by 
him, which might contribute to the alleviation of his sufferings. 

On the 12th of January, 1824, Mr. Smith addressed the follow- 
ing communication to the Treasurer and Secretary of the London | 
Missionary Society—the last letter he ever wrote :— 


‘ Colony Jail, Demerara, January 12th, 1824. 
“Dear AND Honovurep S1rs, 


‘“T have just received your kind and sympathizing letter of the 
19th of November, and will endeavour to answer it by this packet, 
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if my emaciated frame will enable me to bear the fatigue of so 
doing. 

“Tt will be the less necessary at this period for me to enter 
into particulars respecting the causes of the revolt, and my alleged 
concern init, as you will be made fully acquainted with the latter, 
by the documents that have long since been forwarded to the So- 
ciety by Mrs. Smith, and by those which Mr. Elliot took with him. 

«The real causes and objects of the commotion among the 
negroes, (‘concerning which you wish me to procure and send 
you authentic copies of all documents which can offer the needful 
information,’) are not, I think, very difficult to ascertain. I have, 
or rather Mrs. Smith has, sent every document which came within 
our reach. ‘There are very few written documents that I know 
of on the subject. It is the opinion of the only two real friends 
I have in the Colony at present, that a deputation sent out by 
Government to investigate the causes of the revolt, would discover 
wonders, and I have no doubt of the correctness of their views. 

‘“‘ You seem to be aware, in some measure, of the unceasing 
animosity which the Colonists in general, and the planters in 
particular, have to the instruction of the slaves, and to faithful 
Missionaries on that account ; but you can have no just idea of 
the rancour and fury they display against a Missionary when any 
report is raised against him, which is not unfrequent, and always 
has turned out to be false, as far as my knowledge has extended. 
The following extract from the Guiana Chronicle, of the 11th of 
February, 1822, may give an idea of their malicious dispositions 
towards Missionaries :— 

“<< We have had occasion repeatedly to express our opinion of 
the Sectarian Propagandists, who send forth their Missionaries 
out of a pretended zeal for the salvation of souls. They, the 
Missionaries, to be sure, are too wise and cunning to make 
direct attacks from the pulpit on public men and measures ; but 
in respect of their wild jargon, their capricious interpretations of 
the Bible, and the doctrines they inculcate, although in them- 
selves they are to be despised and slighted, yet, in point of the 
pernicious tendency they may have upon the minds of their 
hearers, we do think no caution can be too great, no vigilance 
too strict. Instances are not wanting of their imposture in this 
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part of the world ; their manner of raising revenue in support of 
their church, is not unknown ; neither is the way in which the 
contributions are sacrilegiously squandered. That fact alone 
ought to weigh against all their solemn professions of being 
actuated solely by a pure love of godliness and apostolic zeal in 
the cause of Christianity. The influence they possess on the 
minds of the negroes is more widely ramified than is imagined, 
or would be readily believed. It is no longer proper to say they 
are insignificant. In the common acceptation of the word, they 
are truly so; but, from their calling and canting, they have 
acquired a degree of importance in this Colony not attainable 
otherwise. Let them be looked after now more strictly than ever, 
and we pledge ourselves to do for them in proper colours, when- 
ever we may be furnished with the authentic particulars of any 
immoral or illegal wanderings from the path of their duty.’ 

“This extract is not selected for its singularity, for such 
attacks are not unfrequent in this Colony, but to show how the 
Missionaries are regarded. 

“You say, ‘you hope I have not been left to struggle un- 
befriended with the power of my enemies.’ Thanks be to God, I 
have not been left altogether without a friend. The Rev. Mr. 
Elliot has stood by me, and exerted himself much in my behalf, 
and a kind Providence has raised up, unexpectedly, a most warm 
and zealous friend in the Rev. Mr. Austin. Nor must I omit the 
name of Dr. Chapman, who has taken a warm interest in my 
cause ; but the pious and independent principles of these gentle- 
men prevent them from having much influence in these matters ; . 
and Mr. Arrindell, whose friendship I must not forget to name. 

‘“‘ Under my persecutions and afflictions, it affords me no small 
consolation, that the Directors cherish the assurance of my entire 
innocence. ‘That I am innocent of the crimes which they have 
laid to my charge, I have not only the testimony of my own. 
conscience in my favour, but the attestation of all my friends, 
who have made strict inquiries into my conduct relative to this 
affair. ‘The instructions I received from the Society, I always 
endeavoured to act upon, and in order to vindicate the Society from 
the vile aspersions made against 1¢ by its enemies, as to its having 
a concealed object in view; viz. the ultimate liberation of. the 
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slaves—I laid over the instructions as a part of the proceedings 
of the Court Martial on my trial, that publicity might be given 
to the real object of the Society. 

“It appears as if the Directors have some apprehensions of its 
having been possible, that I have diverted my mind, in some 
measure, from the real object of my mission, and entered into a 
correspondence and connexion with some of those societies which 
are formed for the gradual abolition of slavery. I can assure the 
Directors that this is not the case, no letter or correspondence of 
the kind ever having occurred between me and any society. All 
my papers were seized without a moment’s warning, and underwent 
a most rigid examination, by a committee of gentlemen, who were 
by no means my friends, and yet nothing of the kind was ever 
pretended to be discovered. For every other information, I beg 
leave to. refer the Directors to the documents already forwarded, 
and to Mr. Hlhot. 

“‘ T suppose, by this time, you are at no loss to know whether 
I am pursuing my labours at Le Resouvenir. Indeed, had not the 
revolt occurred, I must have relinquished them, at least for a con- 
siderable time, in order to seek the restoration of my declining 
health in a more salubrious climate ; but my close imprisonment, 
with its innumerable privations, has prevented me from taking 
that step, and has brought me to the borders of the grave. 

“* It grieves me, dear Sirs, that I am now a useless burden upon 
the Society. I have endeavoured from the beginning to discharge 
my duties faithfully. In doing so, I have met with the most 
unceasing opposition and reproach, until at length the adversary 
found occasion to triumph over me. But so far have these things 
been from shaking my confidence in the goodness of the cause in 
which I was engaged, that if I were at liberty, and my health 
restored, I would again proclaim all my days, the glad tidings 
of salvation amidst similar opposition ; but of this I see no pro- 
spect. ‘he Lord’s hand is heavy upon me; still, I can praise 
His name, that though outward afflictions abound towards me, 
yet the consolations of the gospel abound also, and I believe He 
will do all things well. 

‘“‘T am, dear Sirs, in much affliction, 
‘“‘ Your useless, but devoted Servant, 
“‘ JoHN SMITH,” 
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'wo days after the date of the foregoing deeply affecting com- 
munication, Mrs. Elliot wrote a letter, from which the following 
is an extract :— 

‘Mrs. Smith and myself have received very kind letters from 
the Directors ; I need not say how very welcome they were to us. 
Our dear brother Smith is much worse, and is removed to a higher 
room. Dr. Chapman attends him. I have permission to visit 
him, and go daily, but poor man, he is very low. I fear he will 
not live to see the result. Mrs. Smith is with him day and night 
in the prison. 

‘“‘ [here were four negroes hung in town last week, and poor 
Sandy was also hung up the coast. Our good and faithful friend, 
Mr. Austin, hearing they intended to make out a story to answer 
their purpose, from Sandy’s confession, left town with our friend, 
Dr. Chapman. They arrived just as the troops reached the 
estate, but our enemies were quite disappointed, for Sandy told 
them that Mr. Smith never taught them to rebel, and died 
praying for poor Smith, that God would deliver him from his 
enemies. Achilles, belonging to the Baron, an estate near Le 
Resouvenir, really, as they said, preached to them. He told 
them that religion had restrained the negroes, in this instance ; 
and said Mr. Smith knew nothing of the rebellion until it had 
broke out. What he said made a great impression on all present. 

“ January 15th.—Brother Smith is very ill indeed. I fear he 
will soon leave this world of sin and misery. He is not able to sit 
up a quarter of an hour without fainting ; last night he said, ‘I 
think I shall soon go to my bed never to get up again.’ I replied, 
‘I trust, brother Smith, you can say, that although your outward 
man is decaying, your inward man grows stronger and stronger.’ 
He answered, ‘ Yes, I can so. I thank God, my mind is kept in 
perfect peace. Jesus is my all, heaven is my home, and I shall 
soon be there.’ He then complained much, and said, ‘I have not 
strength to pray.. I wish brother Elhot was here to pray with 
me ; for when I try to pray, I can only say, Lord have mercy 
on me; and then the pain and the cough prevents me going 
any further. What a mercy that our heavenly Father has 
promised his Holy Spirit to help our infirmities.” At another 
time I said, ‘I hope you are resigned to the Divine will, and that 
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you do not dwell too much on your trials.’ He assured me he did 
not, and said, ‘I try to forget the past, and to look to the future.’ 
He often says, ‘ What a mercy I have not to seek the salvation 
of my soul now, for my bodily pains are so great that I cannot 
think, or read, or pray long together. God will not leave me at 
last in my trouble ; no, I find him a God near at hand, and not 
afar off. The Director’s letter cheered him ; but I fear before 
you get this, his poor feeble frame will be committed to the 
orave.”” 


On receiving the painful intelligence that their Missionary had 
been brought to trial before a Court Martial, the Directors of the 
Missionary Society applied to Government, avowed their con- 
fidence in his innocence, and described their apprehensions of his 
exposure to great danger from the highly-excited state of public 
feeling in Demerara—from his having been arraigned before a 
military tribunal—and from the existing uncertainty as to whe- 
ther he had been able to procure the requisite legal aid for his 
defence. For these reasons, they requested, on the supposition of 
a sentence being passed, that no punishment might be inflicted, 
until the result of a full investigation of the alleged causes of the 
insurrection should be made known. 

On receiving further intelligence that Mr. Smith was in a very 
precarious state of health, the Directors also made a respectful 
application to the Right Honorable Earl Bathurst, Colonial Secre- 
tary, requesting that instructions might be sent forthwith to the 
Governor of Demerara, directing that in case any sentence should 
be passed, Mr. Smith might be immediately sent to England ; 
security being given for his appearance and submission to any 
measures which Government might ultimately deem it necessary 
to adopt. His Lordship very courteously attended to the request, 
and sent out instructions to that effect to Governor Murray,— 
who received them by the packet that arrived in Demerara on 
the 9th of February, 1824,*—three days after Mr. Smith’s de- 
cease,—too late, alas ! to soothe his dying moments. 


* The same mail conveyed intelligence that Governor Murray was 
superseded by the appointment of Sir Benjamin D’Urban, who was 
L 2 
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This concession on the part of the Home Government, gave 
such amazing offence to Mr. Smith’s persecutors, that at a large 
public meeting, held fifteen days after the intelligence arrived in 
Demerara, it was unanimously resolved ; 


“That we cannot avoid expressing our strong feelings of indignation 
at the attempt made on the part of the London Missionary Society, to 
withdraw from the immediate and direct course of justice, a prisoner 
charged with treason, committed in this Colony—and our surprise 
that such a proposition should for a moment have been listened to by 
Lord Bathurst, (at a time when His Lordship must have been fully 
aware of the serious nature of the charges,) so far as to induce His 
Lordship to give instructions to His Excellency the Governor, to send 
the prisoner to England, on the ground that the London Missionary 
Society had given security for his appearance and innocence—such in- 
terference with the course of judicial proceedings being quite uncon- 
stitutional and unprecedented ; and affording a clear proof of the 
baneful influence of a party, who have thus evinced their power to 
seduce from his sacred duty a Minister of the Crown.” 


We anticipate here a little, in order to state that the decision 
of the King, George IV., upon the evidence elicited at the trial, 
which had been forwarded by the Governor to the Colonial Office, 
did not reach Demerara until the 30th of March, 1824, on 
which day it was published by General Murray, in the following 
terms :— 

‘Fis Majesty has been graciously pleased to remit the sentence 
of death against John Smith, and to direct that he be forthwith dis- 
missed from the Colony of Demerara and Essequibo, and enter into 
recognizance in the penalty of two thousand pounds, not to reside 
within the said united Colony, or within His Majesty’s Colony 
of Berbice, or within any Colony or Settlement in the posses- 
sion of His Majesty in the West Indies, or within His Majesty’s 


gazetted in the London Gazette, of January 6th, 1824 ; and who landed 

in Demerara, on the 24th of April in the same year, on which day he 
assumed the government of the United Colonies of Demerara and 
Essequibo. Upon the news of this practical censure of Governor ~ 
Murray’s conduct reaching the Colony, it was determined to present 
him, “in memorial of the late happy suppression of the revolt,” a piece 
of plate of the value of 1200 guineas. 
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Colonies of the Bahama Islands, and the Bermudas or Somer's 
Islands, or within His Majesty’s settlement at Honduras.” 

Although tidings of the success of the Directors of the London 
Missionary Society, in their application on his behalf, did not 
reach Demerara in time to cheer the heart of the suffering Mis- 
sionary in his last moments, yet, ‘in patience he possessed his 
soul ;” and at length, when flesh and heart began to fail, the 
frame of his mind was such as corresponded with his life of 
piety and devotedness. This will appear from the following 
extract of a letter, written by his widow on the 12th of February, 
and addressed to the Directors :— 


“The information I have to impart, is no other than the death 
of my dear husband. His severe sufferings terminated about 
half-past one o’clock, on the morning of February 6th, in the 
most happy manner. He was perfectly sensible to the last 
moment, and manifested the same resignation to the will of his 
Divine Master, the same unshaken confidence of his acceptance 
with God, through the merits of a crucified Saviour, and the 
same ardent love for reading and prayer, for which he has ever 
been distinguished since I had the happiness of knowing him. I 
feel that, in being bereft of him, I have not only lost an affec- 
tionate husband, but one peculiarly qualified to be an help-meet 
in the highest sense. But I trust that God, who has:seen fit to 
take him from me, and who, I think I may say, in a wonderful 
manner supported me under the distressing circumstances in 
which I have, for some months past, been placed, will still be my 
friend, and lead me in that narrow path, no matter whether 
through floods of tribulation or not, until I have the happiness 
of finding myself landed on that peaceful shore, where sorrow and 
sighing shall for ever cease, and where death shall no more part 
us from those we love.” 


Thus did the martyred Missionary Smith peacefully breathe 
his last, and trustfully resign his saved and sanctified spirit into 
the hands of his Father and his God. “‘ Doomed to a felon’s 
death, he is thrown into a pestilential dungeon: for the gospel 
he is an ambassador in bonds: the keepers before the door keep 
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the prison: all is guarded against rescue or escape: the wards 
ring to no step, and the cells echo with no alarm: no bolt creaks 
in its socket, nor gate groans on its hinge: but he has passed 
through all! The array of captivity contrasts with his libera- 
tion. ‘They seek for him, and find him not. He looks down 
upon the impotence of chains and prisons, while he walks in 
white, and sings of victory !’"* 

Mr. Padmore, the keeper of the jail, who was immediately in- 
formed of the event, came to view the body, and then went to 
inform the Governor, agreeably to the orders he had previously 
received. He returned about eight or nine o’clock, and said that 
the Government Secretary, a son of the Governor’s, would be with 
them shortly ; but as he did not arrive so soon as was expected, 
Mr. Smith’s friends gave orders to a Mr. Adams, to make the 
cofin. After which, about one or two o'clock, a person came, 
who said he was sent by Mr. Murray, the Government Secretary, 
for the same purpose ; but he was informed that orders had been 
previously given, and that the coffin was expected at three o'clock, 
at which time it was brought accordingly. 

About five in the afternoon, his Honour, the First Fiseal came, 
and desired Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Elliot to retire into the next 
room, and informed Mrs. Smith that she would be required to 
give her evidence respecting the cause of her husband’s death. 
Mrs. Elliot replied, that it would be impossible for Mrs. Smith 
to do that on so short a notice. His Honour asked, what time 
would be required ? Mrs. Elhot answered, until to-morrow. 
He rejoined, “It must be given to-day.”: Mrs. Smith then 
requested that she might be allowed to remain in the room where 
the corpse lay. “If you can command your feelings, madam, 
you may,’ was his reply ; which was uttered in a harsh and for- 
bidding manner. Mrs. Smith then said, she would endeavour to 
command her feelings, and was permitted to stay. 

His Honour was soon followed by two members of the Court 
of Policy, two members of the Court of Justice, the two 
Colonial Secretaries, five medical gentlemen, and several other 
persons. 


* Rev. Dr. R. W. Hamilton. Missions, page 298. 
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They proceeded to recognize the person of Mr. Smith ; and 
then proposed questions to the medical gentlemen who attended 
him in prison—doctors Chapman and Webster—respecting the 
nature of his disease, which they agreed was pulmonary con- 
sumption. 

Doctor Chapman, after stating the nature of Mr. Smith’s 
disease, and the condition in which he found him when first. called 
to give his attendance, added, that the lowness of the room in 
which he was confined during the first seven weeks of his imprison- 
ment, and its dampness, occasioned by the heavy rains, the water 
standing under it, and the openness of the boards, some of which 
were a quarter of an inch apart, had contributed to the rapid 
progress of the disease ; and Dr. Webster confirmed this opinion. 
But, when the deposition of Dr. C. was read over to him, it was 
found to be so different from the statement he had made, that he 
repeatedly refused to sign it; and, at length, it was determined 
that what Dr. C. had stated respecting the room, should be 
omitted. It should here be remarked, that Dr. Chapman had 
declared, on his visits to Mr. Smith, that unless the floor and 
the windows were altered, Mr. Smith’s indisposition would cer- 
tainly increase. 

The Fiscal then addressed himself to Mrs. Smith, and asked 
her, what she considered to have been the causes of Mr. Smith’s 
death? She replied, that he had been for some time past in a 
very delicate state of health; but that the false accusations 
which had been brought against him, the cruel persecutions he 
had endured, and his long imprisonment, had no doubt hastened 
his death. The words, ‘‘false accusations, and cruel persecu- 
tions,’ were rejected with vehemence ; and one of the members 
of the Court of Policy said, it was not Mrs. Smith’s opinion they 
wanted, but the cause of his death. 

The Fiscal then asked Mrs. 8. by whom he had been dieted 
and nursed for the last month ? she answered, by herself, and Mrs. 
Elliot. She was then asked, how Mr. Padmore, the jailor, had 
behaved to Mr. Smith? she replied, “‘ He has always treated 
Mr. Smith and myself with the greatest kindness.” 

The Fiscal then said to Mrs. Elliot, “‘I suppose you found 
no difficulty in obtaining leave to visit Mr. Smith?” Mrs. 
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Elhot answered, ‘(I applied for a fortnight together, and went 
seven times to the Secretary’s office, before permission was 
oranted.”’ 3 

Mrs. Elliot was then asked by the Fiscal, what she had to 
say respecting Mr. Smith’s death ? she replied, “Nothing.” The 
Fiscal added, ‘“‘ Madam, you are required by this meeting, and 
you must give your evidence.” Mrs. E. replied, “‘1 do not con- 
sider this a legal meeting, and do not feel bound to answer any 
questions.” The Fiscal said, ‘‘ Do not you know that I have 
‘the arm of power, and can oblige you to speak ; but I should be 
sorry to be put to the painful necessity of so doing.” Mrs. E. 
then said, ‘I should be sorry to oblige you, Sir, to do any 
thing repugnant to your feelings ; but if you did, I should still 
resist.”’ : 

Fiscal. ““What are your reasons for not answering my ques- 
tions?” Mrs. Elhiot—“ If I give evidence, it will be the same as 
Mrs. Smith’s, which was not admitted ; therefore, it will be useless 
to repeat it.” Fiscal—‘‘ Will you substantiate the statement given 
by Mrs. Smith, respecting the dieting and nursing of Mr. Smith, 
and the conduct of Mr. Padmore?” Mrs. Elliot answered, she 
had no objection to corroborate what Mrs. Smith had said on 
those points. | 

The several depositions being sworn to, the meeting broke 
up. 

Between eight and nine o'clock in the evening, Mr. ‘Thompson, 
the second head-constable, came to the prison, and told Mrs. 
Smith and Mrs. Elliot, that he was ordered to inform them, that 
he should come at four o’clock next morning, to demand the — 
body of Mr. Smith for interment. Mrs. Elliot then inquired, 
“Why they were not permitted to bury Mr. 8. at ten o'clock, as _ 
they intended ?” she asked, also, “‘ Whether any persons would be 
allowed to follow the corpse?” He answered, ‘‘ No.” Mrs. Elliot 
asked, ‘‘ Whether Mrs. Smith and herself were included in that 
prohibition?’ He replied, “‘ Yes.”’ Mrs. E. asked, “‘ From whom he 
received his orders?’ He answered, ‘‘ From His Excellency.” Mrs. 
Ki. then said, ‘Is it possible, that General Murray can wish to 
prevent a poor widow from following her husband to the grave ? 
Surely, they do not mean to pursue their persecutions to the 
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grave, as they have done to death!” And she added, ‘If Mrs. 
Smith will go, I will go with her; we are not prisoners ; we may 
go where we please.” He replied, ‘‘It is probable there will be 
soldiers there, and something unpleasant may occur ; and, there- 
fore, I advise you not to go.” Mrs. Smith then exclaimed, in a 
loud and frantic voice, ‘‘ General Murray shall not prevent my 
following my husband to the grave, and I will go in spite of all 
he can do.” 

Mr. Thompson, finding they were so determined, said, ‘1 
must go to His Excellency again.” He accordingly left them, 
and shortly after returned, and told a gentleman in the prison- 
yard, that if they attempted to follow the corpse, he had orders 
to confine them ; and begged he would inform them, as he would 
gladly avoid any violence. ‘The gentleman referred to, did make 
this communication; and they determined, as they were not 
permitted to follow, that they would meet the corpse at the 
orave. 

They, therefore, left the jail at half-past three o’clock in the 
morning, dark as it was, accompanied only by a free black man, 
with a lanthorn ; and proceeded to the burial-place, where they 
beheld the mournful spectacle of a beloved husband and a dear 
friend committed to the silent grave. ‘The funeral service was 
read by the Rev. W. 8. Austin, who incurred general odium in 
the Colony, because he dared to vindicate the character of a man, 
whom he believed to be perfectly innocent of the crimes laid to 
his charge. 

The cold earth closed over the mortal remains of the persecuted 
Missionary, and ‘“‘thus was brought to a close the tragical scene 
of persecution, which was for years preparing in Demerara, 
against the faithful servants of Christ ; and which at length 
found its victim in one amongst them, who, for fidelity and dili- 
gence stood in the foremost rank. ‘The finger of truth, guided 
by the unanimous voice of the Christian church, will inscribe on 
its records the name of Joun Smiru as one of its Martyrs, in the 
cause of spreading the Gospel of their common Lord amongst the 
enslaved children of Africa.”* 


* Missionary Chronicle. April, 1823. 
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The peculiar circumstances of Mr. Smith’s funeral are affect- 
ingly referred to in the following tribute to his memory, from the 
gifted pen of a living poet :— 


Come down, in thy profoundest gloom, 
Without one vagrant fire-fly’s light, 
Beneath thine ebon arch entomb 
Earth, from the gaze of heaven, O night ! 
A deed of darkness must be done ; 
Put out the moon! hold back the sun ! 


Are these the criminals that flee, 
Like deeper shadows through the shade ? 
A flickering lamp, from tree to tree, 
Betrays their path along the glade ; 
Led by a Negro :—now they stand, 
Two trembling women hand in hand. 


A grave, an open grave appears ! 

O’er this in agony they bend ; 
Wet the fresh earth with bitter tears ; 

Sighs following sighs their bosoms rend : 
These are not murderers :—they have known 
Grief more bereaving than their own. 


Oft through the gloom, their streaming eyes 
Look forth for that they fear to meet : 
It comes ;—they catch a glimpse ;—it flies ;— 
Quick glancing lights ;—now trampling feet ;— 
Among the rank grass, seen, heard, gone ! 
Return, and, in dead march, move on. 


A stern procession! gleaming arms, 
And spectral countenances dart ; 
By the red torch light, wild alarms, 
And with’ring pangs through either heart, 
A corpse amidst the group is borne :— 
A prisoner’s corpse, who died last morn. 


Not by the Slave-Lord’s justice slain, 
That doom’d him to a traitor’s death ; 
While royal mercy sped in vain 
O’er land and sea, to spare his breath : 
But the frail life, that warmed his clay, 
Man could not give, nor take away. 
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His vengeance and his grace, alike, 

Were impotent to save or kill; 
He may not lift his sword to strike, 

Nor turn its edge aside at will: 
Here by one Sovereign act and deed, 
God cancell’d all that man decreed. 
Ashes to ashes !—dust to dust !— 

That corpse is to the grave consign’d ! 
The scene departs ;—this buried trust 

The Judge of quick and dead shall find,— 
When things that time and death have seal’d 
Shall be in flaming fire reveal’d. 


The fire shall try thee, then, like gold, 
Prisoner of hope ! await the test ; 
And, O! when truth alone is told, 
Be thy clear innocence confest ! 
The fire shall try thy foes :—may they 
Find mercy in that dreadful day ! 


JAMES MonraoMERY. 
Sheffield, July 20th, 1824. 


“ After the martyred Missionary’s body had been thus stealthily 
consigned to the grave, two negro workmen, a carpenter and a 
bricklayer, who had been members of his congregation, were de- 
sirous of being permitted to protect and distinguish the spot 
where their benefactor reposed : 

«<That, ev’n his bones from insult to protect, 
Some frail memorial, still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck’d, 
Might claim the passing tribute of a sigh.’ 

“They began to rail in and to brick over the grave ; but as 
soon as this intelligence reached the First Fiscal, his Honour was 
pleased to forbid the work ;—he ordered the bricks to be taken 
up, the railing to be torn down, and the whole frail memorial of 
gratitude and piety to be destroyed ! 

“‘Mnolish vengeance wars not with the dead. It is not so 
in Guiana: as they began, so they concluded; and at least it 
must be owned that they were consistent in their treatment of 
the living and of the dead.’’* 


* Sir James Mackintosh, 
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- But the Martyr’s “record is on high.” He has long rested 
from his hallowed and benevolent labours in that blessed worl 
_ “where the wicked cease from troubling.” And even in the 
very land—where such indignities were heaped upon him whilst 
living and when dead, and where his mortal remains still lie in — 
an unknown grave under an unrescinded FELON’S SENTENCE— | 
thousands honour the name of this faithful, but greatly opp 
minister of the Gospel.—‘‘ The memory of the just is blessed.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


IMPRESSION MADE IN GREAT BRITAIN—UNFAIR DEALING OF THE COLONIAL 
AUTHORITIES—LETTER KEPT BACK-—-REPORT OF TRIAL PUBLISHED— 
HEFFECT PRODUCED—PRETITION TO PARLIAMENT—STRONG TESTIMONY OF 
MESSRS. ARRINDELL AND AUSTIN—OTHER PETITIONS—PUBLIC MEETINGS 
—DEBATE ON MR. BROUGHAM’S MOTION—DIVISION—THANKS OF DIREC- 
TORS—NECHSSITY FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION—MRS. SMITH’S RETURN 
TO ENGLAND—HER DECHASE. 


WE are now arrived at the point in our narrative at which some 
reference is necessary, to the effect produced in the mother- 
country by the events we have been reviewing, and to the strenu- 
ous, although unsuccessful efforts there made for obtaining that 
justice to the memory, which it was now too late to render to the 
person of the Martyred Missionary. 

When the first intelligence of the insurrection in Demerara, 
reached Great Britain, it was conveyed in the Colonial news- 
papers of that time, in terms of the utmost virulence ; and the 
guilt of the Missionary Smith was so vehemently asserted, that 
the enemies of religion began to triumph, and its friends to 
tremble. Christian Missions generally, and the London Mis- 
sionary Society in particular, were abusively condemned in no 
measured language, by that portion of the English press which 
had ever opposed the evangelization of the heathen and the in- 
struction of the slaves. 

The Directors of the London Missionary Society, with manly 
dignity, forebore to publish vindications of their Missionary, until 
they were able satisfactorily to substantiate them. ‘‘ Conscious 
of their own integrity, and confident in the innocence of their 
Missionaries, they felt that they could calmly wait till the hour 
for effective vindication should arrive. To attempt to follow the 
torrent of slander in its ten thousand channels was impracticable, 
and they were contented to oppose.to it a firm confidence in the 
good opinion of their friends, and the discriminating impartiality 
of the British public. The false statements which were con- 
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tinually transmitted from the Colony, they were long kept from 
all means of refuting, by the conduct of the local authorities, of 
which they have just cause to complain. All communication 
from the Missionaries with the Society was, contrary to every 
principle of British justice, cut off; so that, till December, the 
Directors had no advice whatever from them, of their own situa- 
tion, or the facts of their case. A letter addressed to the Trea- 
surer, was taken from the person of Mr. Elhot, and though 
entirely inoffensive in its tenor, was arbitrarily kept back: and 
it was not till a copy of that letter was forwarded, after +his libe- 
ration from confinement, by circuitous means, that the Directors 
had any information of their actual circumstances. Mr. Smith 
was not allowed to write to them; and although Mr. Elliot 
entreated leave for an interview with him, after his trial, that 
was refused! Previous to Mr. Elliot leaving the Colony,* Mr. 
Smith was allowed pen and ink, when he wrote to the Directors 
the letter already quoted. From any endeavour to vindicate the 
Society, apart from the defence of their Missionaries, they were 
withheld by their feelings of justice. They did not think it 
honourable, by a separate vindication of themselves, even to 
seem to sever their own cause from that of their Missionaries ; 
they believed that a day would arrive when the vindication of the 
Missionaries would wipe away all the opprobrium thrown upon 
the Society through them ; and they judged it their duty to wait 
with confidence and bodice till it came.” 

Through the earnest efforts of the Directors, a motion was 
made and agreed to, in the House of Commons, for the produc- 
tion of a copy of the minutes of the trial of Mr. Smith, and other 
papers relating thereto. Although the record of the proceedings 
of the Court Martial, as furnished to the Home Government by 
General Murray, was very imperfect compared with the more 
complete account furnished by Mr. Smith’s counsel ; yet many 
gentlemen in the mother country, on reading the trial, as first 


* The Rev. R. Elliot was tyrannically forced away from his flock on 
the west coast and from the Colony, by the strong arm of military 
despotism, then wielded by Governor Murray. 

+ Missionary Chronicle, March, 1824. 
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given in the Parliamentary papers, became fully convinced of 
the innocence of the accused Missionary.. Some, we find, who 
had previously given credit to the base slanders of the Colonial 
papers against him, sent special donations to the London Mis- 
sionary Society,* as a sort of atonement for their expressions of 
resentment against the supposed criminal,—satisfied that Mr. 
Smith was not only an innocent, but a basely calumniated and 
persecuted man. | 

With a full conviction of the blamelessness of their deeply in- 
jured Missionary, the Directors of the London Missionary Society 
considered it their duty to seek a revision of the proceedings of 
the Court Martial, and a repeal of the unjust sentence passed 
upon Mr. Smith. With this view, the following petition was 
prepared; and on Tuesday the 13th of April, 1824, it was 
presented to the House of Commons, by the late Sir James 
Mackintosh, Bart. 


“lo the HonouRABLE the Commons of the Unitep Kinapom of 
GREAT Britain and IRELAND in PARLIAMENT assembled, 


“THE HUMBLE PETITION OF THE TREASURER, SECRETARY, AND DIRECTORS 
OF ‘THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY.’ 


“ SHEwEeta—tThat your petitioners are the Officers of a Society, estab- 
lished in 1795, including clergymen and members of the Established 
Church, and ministers and laymen of different denominations among 
Protestant Dissenters. 

“That ‘the sole object of that Society is to spread the knowledge of 
Christ among heathen and other unenlightened nations.’ 

“That to accomplish their object, the Society send pious and self- 
denying men to those regions where the population need religious in- 
struction ; and, at an expense exceeding £30,000 per annum, support 
those Missionaries amidst labours which pure benevolence only can 
induce them to sustain, and which human praise never can repay. 

“That the Christian motives which prompt those exertions, render the 
Society most circumspect as to the characters of the persons whom they 
depute ; and that they might refer with cordial satisfaction and devout 
gratitude to many of their Missionaries, some of whom have, under the 
blessing of God, civilized barbarians and evangelized the idolatrous ; 
whilst others have, by their literary labours, especially in the translation 


* Evangelical Magazine, 1824, page 261. 
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of the Holy Scriptures, reflected honour on their country, and become 
the benefactors of large portions of the world. ; 

“That the Dutch-ceded Colony of Demerara was selected in the year 
1807 for a Missionary Station, at the request of respectable persons 
resident therein, and because the neglected state of a large slave popu- 
lation excited their compassion ; and their judgment has been since 
confirmed by official documents, which declare that ‘ Catechists and 
Teachers’ were required ‘to instruct that population in the elementary 
principles of the Christian Faith.’ 

“That notwithstanding this declaration from the highest authority 
in the Colony, special circumstances, connected with Demerara, have 
rendered the duties of Missionaries peculiarly arduous and perplexing, 
and have occasioned difficulties which no other West Indian Colonies 
in an equal degree present. But many of those obstacles were sur- 
mounted by ‘a patient continuance in well doing ;’ and chapels have 
been built, where numerous congregations of negroes assembled for 
public worship, and those lessons of religion, and morals, and civil 
subordination, were inscribed on their memories and their hearts, which 
many and long-continued sufferings have been unable to effect. 

“Tn the end of 1816, the Rev. John Smith was sent to Demerara. His 
station was at a chapel in the plantation, called Le Resouvenir, on the 
eastern coast. Their confidence in his excellent principles, and other 
qualifications, led the Society to select him for that appointment. But 
this estimate of his worth and fitness did not induce them to omit those 
especial instructions and cautions which their ordinary regulations, and 
a conviction of the difficulties connected with that station, especially 
required. The following instructions were therefore given :— 

“<Tn the discharge of your Missionary duty, you may meet with diffi- 
culties almost peculiar to the West Indies or Colonies, where slaves are 
employed in the culture of the earth and other laborious employments. 
Some of the gentlemen who own the estates, the masters of the slaves, 
are unfriendly to their instruction ; at least they are jealous, lest by 
any mismanagement on the part of the Missionaries, or misunderstand- 
ing on the part of the negroes, the public peace and safety should be 
endangered. You must take the utmost care to prevent the possibility 
of this evil; not a word must escape you, in public or private, which 
might render the slaves displeased with their masters, or dissatisfied 
with their station. You are not sent to relieve them from their servile — 
condition, but to afford them the consolations of religion, and to enforce 
upon them the necessity of being “subject not only for wrath but for 
conscience’ sake.”—Romans xiil. 5; 1 Peter ii. 19. The Holy Gospel 
you preach will render the slaves who receive it the more diligent, faith- 
ful, patient, and useful servant on the estates ; will render severe disci- 
pline unnecessary, and make them the most valuable slaves ; and thus 
you will recommend yourself and your ministry even to those gentlemen 
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who may have been averse to the religious instruction of the negroes. 
We are well assured that this happy effect has already been produced in 
many instances ; and we trust you will be the honoured instrument of 
producing many more.’ 

“To those instructions your petitioners believe that the Rev. John 
Smith paid duteous and willing respect, although many acts of unkind- 
ness towards himself, and of illegal restriction and harshness towards 
the negroes who attended on his ministry, rendered implicit and uni- 
form obedience no easy task. In that situation, surrounded by diffi- 
culties, which Christian ministers in England have never known, and 
which exist in an equal degree perhaps in no other West Indian Colony, 
the Rey. John Smith continued his humble and indefatigable ministry 
until August last. Incessant occupation in an unhealthy climate had, 
in the mean time much impaired the health of Mr. Smith, and medical 
advisers had prescribed his speedy return to Europe, or his removal to 
a more salubrious air ; and that advice for the preservation of his life 
he intended to obey. 

“ Butin August last, events occurred which interrupted the execution 
of that purpose, and have pressed him down prematurely to the grave. 
On August 18th, there was a commotion on several plantations on the 
eastern coast: the slaves on the plantation where Mr. Smith resided, 
and several slaves particularly connected with his chapel, were engaged 
in that commotion. Itappears to have been rather a riotous assemblage 
than a planned rebellion, and within a very few days it was easily sup- 
pressed. Many negroes were shot and hanged, though little, if any, 
injury had been done to property, and though the life of no white man 
was voluntarily taken away by them. 

“Suppliants rather than accusers, your petitioners do not desire to 
develop the remote or immediate causes of an event which they deplore ; 
but they, upon the information communicated to them, humbly submit, 
that peculiar and unwarrantable cruelties towards the slaves—that 
Sunday labours illegally compelled—that capricious interruptions and 
impediments thrown in the way of their religious duties—and especially 
that a long and inexplicable delay to promulgate the directions trans- 
mitted from His Majesty’s Government favourable to the negro popula- 
tion, and well known amongst them to have arrived,—were causes 
sufficient to account for the effect. At the commencement of the commo- 
tion, Martial Law was proclaimed, and a nondescript Martial Law was 
continued, not only for days or for weeks, but for several months after 
all commotion had subsided, and until the 19th of January last. 

“This sad, though brief disturbance, appears to your petitioners to 
have afforded an opportunity for the manifestation of the adverse and 
injurious feelings of many Colonists, directed equally against the efforts 
of religious societies—against the paternal purposes of a gracious King, 
and against the recorded desire of the British Parliament, to mitigate 
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the sufferings of the negro population, and to improve their condition 
by means, which Christian instruction and education might supply. 
But those objects of displeasure to the Colonists were distant and inac- 
cessible ; and it was on Mr. Smith, an innocent and unprotected victim, 
that they chiefly poured the torrent of their wrath. To your petitioners 
also it appears, after deliberate and careful inquiry, that His Majesty’s 
Lieutenant-governor allowed the sentiments of those persons to operate 
on his conduct—and that he has already been persuaded into acts which 
your petitioners ever must lament. 

“On the 21st of August, Mr. Smith was taken from his house, his 
private journal and all his papers were seized ; and notwithstanding 
his ill health, he was kept closely imprisoned, prohibited from all 
intercourse with his friends, precluded from correspondence with this 
Society, and exposed to such treatment as is unknown to English 
prisoners, whatever be their crimes. Martial Law was continued, and 
his imprisonment endured ; nor was it till October 13th, a period of 
nearly two months, that his trial was begun.” All these proceedings 
were by the special order of His Excellency the Lieutenant-governor 
and Commander-in-Chief. Against Mr. Smith, on his trial, appeared 
the Colonial Fiscal, as his accuser ; among the officers who composed 
the Court was Mr. Wray, President, or principal Judge of the Colonial 
Court of Justice, introduced as a military officer. The charges were 
four, and are already among the papers laid on the table of your 
Honorable House. 

“On those charges your Honorable House will form its judgment. 
But your petitioners not imputing any offence legally cognizable, are 
advised that they are charges by the Court to which they were sub- 
mitted—charges which no British tribunal, civil or military, could law- 
fully entertain, and which if they involved any violation of the Colonial 
Laws, should by those laws alone have been tried and determined. The 
long interval between the apprehension and trial of Mr. Smith had been 
zealously employed in finding matter of accusation against him ; the 
trial of some slaves had been proceeded in, and means had been taken 
to prevail on those slaves to become his accusers, in the hope of preserv- 
ing their lives. Defences which they neither wrote nor understood 
were put in as their own, not exculpating themselves, but accusing Mr. 
Smith of crimes which no evidence had supported; and imputations 
which only party-spirit could invent, were industriously circulated. - 
After all these investigations ; after the publication of the entries made 
by Mr. Smith in his private Journal, of his feelings and thoughts: and 
after all the calumnies which the Colonial press could circulate, there 
appeared not any credible evidence even to support those charges that 
were so anomalous and strange. It was, however, by a Court-Martial 
that he was tried, and of high treason he was indirectly accused, with- 
out any of those protections against that accusation which, not only the. 
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merciful laws of England, but even the Colonial laws themselves sup- 
plied. He was tried by a Court-Martial, and the evidence of slaves was 
thereby introduced. The assistance of an Advocate to speak on his 
behalf was thereby refused, and the means of appealing from an unjust 
sentence were thereby precluded. Of the evidence given on this trial, 
a judgment will be formed by your Honorable House ; but to your 
petitioners it has appeared that much of that testimony was truly fri- 
volous, and that the remainder affixes neither to the motives nor to the 
conduct of Mr. Smith any political or moral guilt. During the progress 
of the trial, impartiality was not preserved, and hearsay evidence was 
received against Mr. Smith, while he was not allowed to produce the 
same species of evidence in his defence. For six weeks, from October 
13th to November 24th, the trial of Mr. Smith, struggling with a dire dis- 
order, was prolonged. And at length a sentence was pronounced which 
found him guilty of the charges, but with certain exceptions which not 
only attenuate but nullify some of those charges ; and as to all the 
charges he was recommended to mercy—as though any mercy could be 
deserved by a man, and that man a minister of peace and of religion, who, 
amid a slave-population had really abused his high and righteous office, 
and had really excited that population to treason against the State. 

“ After that finding, and such recommendation to mercy, and after 
such trial by such tribunal, and with his knowledge of the malady 
which the confinement and sufferings of Mr. Smith had greatly increased, 
your petitioners would have expected that His Excellency the Lieu- 
tenant-governor would readily have manifested the mercy it had been 
judged fit to recommend, and by allowing Mr. Smith to leave the Colony 
would have preserved his life. But your petitioners have with grief to 
state, that His Excellency preferred to order Mr. Smith to confinement 
in the common prison, and to transmit the proceedings to England, for 
the consideration and ultimate decision of His Majesty thereon. 

“ On the perusal of those proceedings His Majesty’s Government 
thought proper to remit the punishment of death ; but they appear to 
your petitioners to have given an approval of the finding of the Court, 
by directing that Mr. Smith should be dismissed the Colony, and should 
enter into recognizances never to return. 

“Your petitioners can conceive, and can respect motives which may 
have induced a decision disappointing to their hopes ; but all the infor- 
mation they have collected, and all the legal opinions they have obtained, 
tend to confirm their belief, not only of the legal, but perfect moral 
innocence of Mr. Smith, and that the proceedings against him were as 
unconstitutional as incorrect. In this judgment they are supported by 
communications from the Colony, which evidence that the effect of 
Christian principle and Christian instruction never had been more be- 
nignly manifested than in the proceedings of the slaves, even during the 
commotion—by the abstinence from the outrages usual on such occa- 
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sions, and by their declarations that they were taught not to take away 
human life. The testimony of Mr. Arrindell, the advising advocate 
of Mr. Smith, and of the Rev. Mr. Austin, the Government chaplain to 
the Garrison, and a minister of the Established Church, to this effect, 
are contained in the following extracts from their letters. The former 
of whom has stated— 

“<< Tt is almost presumptuous in me to differ from the sentence of a Court ; 
but, before God, I do believe Mr. Smith to be innocent ; nay, I will go 
further, and defy any minister of any sect whatever, to have shown a more 
faithful attention to his sacred duties than he has been proved by the evi- 
dence on his trial to have done.’ 

“ While the latter in a private letter to a friend has written— 

“<< T feel no hesitation in declaring, from the intimate knowledge which 
my most anxious inquiries have obtained, that in the late scourge which 
the hand of an all-wise Creator has inflicted on this ill-fated country, 
nothing but those religious impressions which under Providence Mr. Smith 
has been instrumental in fiwing—nothing but those principles of the Gospel 
of Peace which he has been proclaiming, could have prevented a dreadful 
effusion of blood here, and saved the lives of those very persons who are 
now, (I shudder to write it, ) seeking his life.’ 

“Tn these their disappointments and conclusions, also, your petitioners 
have been further sanctioned by vast numbers of their countrymen of 
all religious denominations, and who partake their sorrow and surprise. 

“ With such convictions therefore, justice and mercy—justice to their 
injured Missionary, and mercy to all other Missionaries and Englishmen 
throughout the world—did not allow your petitioners to neglect any 
appropriate means to obtain not merely a remission, but a reversal of 
his sentence, and his thorough acquitment from all guilt. 

“ Your petitioners had accordingly informed Mr. Smith of their wil- 
lingness to assist by all means in their power in supporting an appeal 
against the sentence, should he think fit to make one. A Memorial to 
His Majesty’s Government had also been prepared, and legal proceedings 
against His Excellency the Lieutenant-governor and the Commander- 
in-Chief at Demerara had been advised. 

“But many of their wishes have been ended, and they have been filled 
with anguish by intelligence, that on the 6th February last, (before the 
decision of the Government could have arrived,) such injuries and such 
imprisonment had accelerated the desolations of disease, that death had 
liberated the sufferer from the Prison House, and that the name of another 
Martyr had been inscribed on the records of the Christian Church. 

“Under these circumstances, to the Parliament of their country your 
petitioners prefer their complaint. They perceive that it is not merely 
the memory of Mr. Smith, nor the relief of his widow, that is involved in 
these transactions ; but that they involve the security of those who 
survive in every Colony, and many important questions universally in- 
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teresting of constitutional right. New establishments in the West 
Indian Colonies for the edification and religious welfare of the slaves 
are also at last wisely proposed, and new assurances therefore become 
needful for their protection, and for the protection of all Christian Mis- 
Sionaries who now labour, and who may hereafter labour, in those 
ungenial and long neglected lands. And to your petitioners it appears, 
that redress for the evils that are past, as well as the present protec- 
tion and future security they seek, can by your Honorable House be best 
or alone bestowed. 

“Your petitioners therefore pray, that your Honorable House will 
institute such inquiries, or direct, or adopt such measures as may best 
tend to obtain the revision or rescindment of the sentence passed on 
Mr. Smith ; and also will adopt such measures as shall insure needful 
protection to Christian Missionaries in every part of the British Empire 
throughout the world ; and will afford such further relief as shall seem 
meet to the humanity, wisdom, and justice of your Honorable House.” 

The influence of the correct information respecting the Deme- 
rara insurrection and Mr. Smith’s case, which, on the receipt of 
the necessary documents, was diffused through the British press, 
soon became apparent. The meetings held, the resolutions pub- 
lished, and the petitions agreed to in every part of England bore 
testimony to the intense interest which the subject had awakened. 
Upwards of two hundred petitions were presented to Parliament 
in eleven days, and the excitement which prevailed as to the 
issue of the expected discussion of the martyred Missionary’s case 
in the House of Commons, indicated a more than ordinary solici- 
tude on the part of the public mind. 

On June Ist, 1824—the day appointed for the celebrated 
debate on Mr. Smith’s trial—the gallery of the House of Com- 
mons was opened at the unusually early hour of one o’clock, and 
it was instantly filled, while immense crowds occupied avenues, 
unable to gain admission. ‘The House itself was more crowded 
than it has been on any question of the present session, and the 
whole appearance of things within and around the House, an- 
nounced a discussion of deep and profound interest. 

Mr. BrovGHam introduced the business to the House, by a 
most able and effective speech of more than three hours, in which 
he examined the evidence given on the trial, and with admirable 
skill exposed its fallacy.* In characterising the proceedings, he 


* See Appendix. 
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said he had no hesitation in saying, that from their beginning to 
their fatal termination, there has taken place more of illegality, 
more of the violation of justice—violation of justice even in the 
form, as well as in the substance—than in the whole history of 
modern times, on any inquiry that could be called a judicial pro- 
ceeding. It was an attempt to put down Missionaries and 
Methodists, and though the Court Martial trembled at the sen- 
tence which they had pronounced, he felt it was from an appre- 
hension more applicable to themselves, arising from the mandate, 
that ‘‘ whosoever sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed.” This he believed to be the motive ; for if they had 
dared to murder that innocent man, it is impossible to deny, 
upon all the inferences, that they must have died the death of 
murderers. He concluded a brilliant display of his peculiar 
talents as a lawyer, a statesman, and an orator, by moving, 
amidst the cheers of the House, the following resolution :— 
“That a humble address be presented to His Majesty, repre- 
senting that this House having taken into its most serious con- 
sideration the papers laid before them, relating to the trial and 
condemnation of the late Rev. John Smith, a Missionary in the 
Colony of Demerara, deem it their duty now to declare, that they 
contemplate with serious alarm, and deep sorrow, the violation of 
law and justice which is manifested in these unexampled pro- 
ceedings, and most earnestly praying that His Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to adopt such measures as in His Royal wisdom 
may seem meet, for such a just and humane administration of 
law in that Colony, as may protect the voluntary instructors of 
the negroes, as well as the rest of His Majesty’s subjects, from 
oppression.” 

Mr. Witmor Horton, the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonial Department, attempted to reply to the statements of 
Mr. Brougham, to brand Smith as an enthusiast, and to expose 
the petition of the London Missionary Society as unphilosophical ! 
This attempt was most ineffective—the embarrassment of the 
gentleman was extreme; and the feeling of impatience in the 
House was very unequivocally expressed. He, however, con- 
cluded by giving the motion his decided negative. 

Sir James Macxintosu followed, with all the ardent im- 
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petuosity which characterized his heartfelt eloquence. He de- 
fended the petition, and pronounced a merited eulogium on the 
character of the Rev. J. Austin. He rejoiced that his Honorable 
friend had superseded the necessity of entering on any vindica- 
tion of the innocence and virtue of Mr. Smith, who had died in 
Demerara, a martyr to the cause of religion, humanity, and 
civilization. He concluded his admirable speech, by an affecting 
account of poor Smith’s sufferings, and of the attempts to brand 
his memory after his decease—and sat down amidst the loudest 
cheering from all sides of the House. 

Mr. Scartett opposed the motion of Mr. Brougham with 
arguments which have astonished all his admirers, and which can 
only be accounted for on the principle, that the learned gentle- 
man was under the strong influence of those feelings which 
unhappily prevail amongst the greater part of West Indian 
gentlemen. 

Dr. Lusuineton and Mr. Cannina rose, but were rendered 
quite inaudible by the cries of Adjourn! Adjourn! which was 
at length agreed to, and the House, which was crowded in 
every part, adjourned, at half-past one o’clock, till the following 
evening. 

By the employment of means, well known to parliamentary 
tacticians of that day, and not the most creditable, either to the 
West India body or the British Government, the further con- 
sideration of this important question by the House of Commons 
was staved off, until Friday, the 11th of June, when Dr. Lusu- 
In@ton moved the order of the day for resuming the debate ; and 
then that learned gentleman entered on the arduous duty of 
analyzing the evidence, which he managed with great ability and 
effect. He defended Smith from the charge of enthusiasm, ex- 
posed the hateful spirit which exists in Demerara, by reading 
extracts from the public journals of the Colony, and concluded 
by imploring Mr. Canning to reflect on the consequences which 
would result from the rejection of his friend’s proposal. 

Mr. TrnpaLu attempted, by a learned argument on the Dutch 
Jaw which prevails in Demerara, to show that the punishment 
of death was always inflicted under it, upon persons who were 
guilty of concealing rebellion. He did not mean to contend, 
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that the milder law, applied to the subject in England, was not, 
perhaps, in every respect, more politic as well as humane, but 
still, the Dutch law was the law of Demerara, and therefore to 
try Mr. S. by Court Martial, under all the circumstances, was 
more favourable to him than to have tried him before a civil 
tribunal. 

Mr. J. Wiutams replied to the preceding speaker on the point 
of Dutch law, and with much spirit defended our lamented 
Missionary. 

The ArtoRNEY GENERAL entered on the question of the 
evidence, but conceded that it was very possible, had he been 
on the Court Martial, that he should not have concurred in their 
sentence, yet, in his conscience, he believed they had endeavoured 
to administer justice. 

Mr. WILBERFORCE* rose amidst loud and long-continued cheer- 
ing, and, in a strain of impressive eloquence, vindicated the 
character of the Missionary, and supported the motion. . 

Mr. Canning said, whatever difference of opinion might prevail, 
and whatever shades of difference might exist, there was one point 
upon which all their opinions were in unison ; and that was, that 
the question of this night was the most painful ever discussed within 
these walls, and there was no part of it which could give satis- 
faction. After an eloquent attempt to soften down the objections 
of Mr. Wilberforce, the Right Honorable Secretary said, ‘‘ I will 
not enter on the evidence against Mr. Smith. I lament the 
mode of his trial. I deeply deplore his fate, but cannot see that 
which entitles him to the honour of a Martyr.” He concluded by 
moving the previous question. 

Sir JosepH YorKE said, he thought Mr. Canning’s speech 
only an elegant apology, but no defence, and that the bloody re- 
cord ought to be wiped away. 

Mr. BrouGHam, in a speech replete with the most commanding . 
eloquence, replied with fine effect to the various speakers, and at 
three o'clock the House divided :—when 146 members voted for 
Mr. Brougham’s motion, and 1938 against it. 


* It is worthy of record that the last public act of Wilberforce was 
the vindication of the Martyred Missionary’s character, who had devoted 
his life to the instruction of the African in West Indian bondage. 
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“In closing our account of this justly celebrated debate,” 
remarks an able writer,* to whom we are mainly indebted for 
the preceding notices of the speeches delivered on the occasion, 
“we feel that a victory of no ordinary value has been achieved. 
On the first evening of discussion, the official organ of the Govern- 
ment on all Colonial questions, met Mr. Brougham’s motion with 
a decided negative; but such was the happy effect of the brilliant 
labours of that evening, together with the information obtained 
by the adjournment, that on the subsequent evening, Mr. 
CANNING, the eloquent expounder of the views of the Cabinet, 
after a speech full of the most important concessions, moved the 
previous question, by which he partly confessed the proceedings 
of the Court Martial indefensible. But though the ground was 
thus changed, and the members of the Government veered round 
to the popular opinion in a considerable degree ; though circulars 
were issued, and all ministerial retainers were in their seats ; 
though placemen of avowedly evangelical sentiments were com- 
pelled, as we hope most reluctantly, to swell the treasury ranks, 
still only a majority of forty-seven could be obtained by Mr. 
Canning. Whilst on the other hand, the proceedings of the 
Demerara Court, were confessed to be unconstitutional, the 

_ sentence unsupported and cruel, and the character of him who 
was assailed throughout Europe and the Colonies as an incen- 
diary, a traitor, and an instigator of massacre and revenge, is 
now confessed to have been an excellent and devoted man ;—the 
blameless victim of Antichristian persecution.” +f 

The Government of that day, aided by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, having thus determined to deny 
full justice to the slandered memory of the Martyr Missionary, 
the Directors of the London Missionary Society, under the im- 
pression that any further efforts towards securing the reversal of 
the unjust sentence passed on Mr. Smith, terminated their ex- 


* Congregational Magazine, 1824, p. 387. 

+ Those who wish to read the admirable speeches delivered during this 
celebrated debate, will find them fully reported in a pamphlet entitled : 
Substance of the Debate in the House of Commons, respecting the Trial and 
Condemnation of the Rev. John Smith, late Missionary in the Colony of 
Demerara. Watchard and Co. 1824. 
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ertions in connexion with this painful matter, by unanimously 
passing the following votes of thanks at a meeting, held on the 
14th of June, 1824, immediately after the debate :— 


“ Resolved, That the cordial and most grateful thanks of the Directors 
be presented to Henry Brougham, Esq., for his unsolicited, energetic, 
and most eloquent defence in the Honorable the House of Commons, 
of the late Rev. John Smith ; by which he has so clearly and powerfully 
displayed before the world, the unsullied innocence and unjust con- 
demnation of that much injured Missionary. 

“ Resolved, That the warmest and most sincere acknowledgments of 

the Directors be presented to Sir James Mackintosh, for the prompti- 
tude with which he undertook to present their petition to the Honor- 
able the House of Commons, in reference to the illegal proceedings in 
Demerara, and for the distinguished and commanding eloquence with 
which he advocated the cause of their late Missionary, and supported 
the principles of religious liberty. 
- “Resolved, That the most cordial thanks of the Directors be pre- 
sented to Dr. Lushington, to J. Williams, Esq., to W. Wilberforce, Esq., 
to Thomas Denman, EHsq., and to Sir Joseph Yorke, for the splendid 
talent, the liberal feeling, and the convincing arguments with which 
they vindicated the character of their persecuted Missionary, and sup- 
ported the cause of Christian instruction among the negroes. 

‘Resolved, That the thanks of the Directors be most respectfully 
tendered to those Members of the Honorable the House of Commons 
composing the numerous and distinguished minority, who so nobly 
asserted, by their votes, the claims of justice, humanity, and religion.” 


Since that period no effort has been made for securing to the 
memory of the grossly calumniated Missionary Smiru, as a simple 
act of justice, the reversal of his sentence, which, to prevent an 
inconvenient rupture with the West India interest, was then 
denied by the Home Government. 

We cannot find a more appropriate close to our brief narrative 
of the efforts made, twenty-four years ago, to remove from the 
name of the Demerara Martyr the foul stain put upon it by his . 
relentless persecutors, than the language with which the Directors 
of the London Missionary Society conclude the preface to their 
published report of the debate in the House of Commons upon 
Mr. Brougham’s motion. And these same impressive words, 
moreover, we regard as affording a sanction of no mean weight, 
to the attempt now made by the publication of these Memoirs, to 
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revive in the minds of the British and Colonial public, a deep 
interest in the fate of one who fell a victim to the intense hatred 
of the upholders of slavery, to liberty and religion :— 

“‘ Considering the magnitude of the interests involved in the 
unfortunate case which forms the subject of the present volume, 
it is greatly to be desired that the investigation of it should not 
be regarded as closed by the important debate which is here pre- 
served ; but that that debate should rather be viewed as intro- 
ductory to a more minute and extended inquiry. The public, 
indeed, has been led to anticipate this course, by expressions 
which fell from members of the Government, in the progress 
of the debate ; and it is obvious, that the cause of humanity and 
justice, as well as of religious freedom, will be most materially 
compromised, should the discussion end here. No one will deny 
that it is most important to ascertain to whose misconduct all 
those gross outrages on law and justice are to be attributed, which 
pre-eminently distinguish the trial of Mr. Smith from any other 
that has taken place since the time of Sidney: and a regard to 
our national character, no less than to the essential rights of 
British subjects and the freedom of religious toleration, seems to 
demand of us, that every part of this transaction should stand 
exposed to the public in all its revolting deformity.” 

And here we would mention that—the friends of the Martyred 
Missionary—whilst earnestly endeavouring to obtain justice to 
his memory, were not unmindful of the strong claims of his 
deeply afflicted widow upon their warmest sympathies. On her 
arrival in England, tokens of esteem and affection were exhibited 
towards her by Christians of all denominations; and a provision 
was secured for her support by the purchase, with a sum gener- 
ously contributed for the purpose, of a life annuity. Mrs. Smith, 
however, did not long survive her martyred husband, as will be 
seen from the following account of her decease, published in the 
Missionary Chronicle, for March, 1828 :— 

“The lamented death of Mrs. Smith, widow of the late 
Rey. John Smith, Missionary at Le Resouvenir, Demerara, took 
place at Rye, in Sussex, while on a visit at the house of a friend, 
on Sunday, the 10th of February ; having survived her husband 
four years and four days.. The following particulars of this afflic- 
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tive event are extracted from a letter, of the above date, written 
by Mr. D. Stonham, of Rye, to a friend in London :— 

‘‘ Our beloved friend, Mrs. Jane Smith, after gradually 
declining in strength every day since your departure, expired 
this morning at about half-past eight o'clock, without a sigh, or 
the least symptom of convulsion. The day on which you left 
her she attended to the final arrangement of her worldly affairs. 
It was not till the day following, (Thursday, ) that she entertained 
doubts as to whether she should be restored again to the bosom 
of her highly-esteemed friends in London. On that day my 
eldest daughter attended her, and has never left her, day nor 
night, even until now. They were seemingly bound to each other 
in the strongest Christian bonds, and had sweet and very endear- 
ing conversation on the Christian’s journey through life, and the 
happy consequences of the enjoyment of that faith which is 
an anchor to the soul, when tossed by the tempests of adversity, 
while crossing the narrow sea of time. She has now finished her 
course, with the lively and animating prospect of entering into 
the haven of eternal rest. Never could the language of the im- 
mortal Watts be more appropriate than in the case of our beloved 
friend, in her last moments :— 

‘The holy triumphs of her soul 
Did death itself outbrave.’ 

“On being told, about four or five o’clock this morning, that it 
was the Sabbath, she said—‘ I thought I should have spent this 
day with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, in glory.’ She was answered, 
‘Perhaps you may.’ She rejoined, ‘Oh! I hope so; but it 
seems so long.” Much delightful conversation followed, and her 
spirits were truly animated. On the whole, I may say, the scene, 
from Thursday morning till the moment of her dissolution, was 
inexpressibly interesting. The serenity of her mind, the lovely 
expression of her eyes, the dignified cast of her countenance, and 
the affectionate tone of her voice, excited this question,—‘ Tell me, 
my soul, can this be death?’ ”’ 

In a letter, addressed to the Home Secretary of the London 
Missionary Society, within a few days after the above, Mr. 
Stonham says :— 

“No doubt you are aware that the widow of the late Rev. J. 
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Smith, visited Rye, in a very debilitated state, on the 31st of 
January. She had no sooner arrived, than symptoms of speedy 
dissolution were very apparent; and so rapid was the progress 
of the disease, that she finished her mortal career on Lord’s-day 
morning last. With truth it may be said, she died in faith, 
giving glory to God for the precious gift of his only begotten Son, 
on whom she relied for everlasting life ; frequently expressing 
the gratitude she felt at having been brought to know her true 
character as a sinner ; here she laid a strong emphasis: and then 
she would turn the subject into strains of triumph, because she 
had been enabled to take shelter under the wings of the Saviour, 
and to rest her eternal hopes upon Him, as the Rock of Ages. 
She was evidently favoured with the presence of the Lord at the 
time she most needed it, and, with the most delightful feelings, 
could join with the poet in saying :— 
‘When passing through the shades of death 
Thy presence is my stay ; 
A word of thy supporting breath, 

Drives all my fears away.’ 

“None but those who surrounded her dying bed, can form an 
idea of the tranquillity of her soul. O, Sir! it was, indeed, 
a delightful scene. She possessed not ‘the spirit of fear, but 
of power, and of love, and of a sound mind.’ Her understanding 
was well-informed ; her experience was rich. Though young in 
years, her patience and resignation to the Divine will was envi- 
able ; so that the Christian spectator was led to exclaim— 

‘Who would not suffer here awhile, 
For such a glorious hope ? 

*¢ Persuaded I am, that society has lost, in Mrs. Smith, an 
intelligent member, and the friends of true religion a zealous and 
devoted advocate ; and sure I am, that those with whom she was 
more immediately connected, have lost in her, that which no 
earthly abundance can compensate. But ‘ shall not the Judge 
of all the earth do right ?” . 

Mrs. Smith, at the time of her decease, was only in her 
d4th year. 
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Bur whilst the friends of the Martyred Missionary were busy in 
the mother-country, seeking to obtain an official recognition of 
his innocence, his enemies in Demerara were not less active in 
availing themselves, for the accomplishment of ulterior objects, of 
the temporary advantage, which they had gained, by his con- 
demnation. 

From the first, the attempts of Christian Missionaries to 
instruct the slaves were regarded by the Colonists with uncon- 
cealed hatred and distrust. It was said in 1808, and it was the 
exposition of Colonial fecling on the subject, as may be seen by 
reference to the Annals of Jamaica, Barbadoes, and British 
Guiana,—“‘ It is dangerous to make slaves Christians, without 
giving them their liberty.”* Hence, but for their dread of the 
interference of the British people, they would at once have cleared 
the Colony of the detested Missionaries—whose odious presence 
was barely endured as a calamity they could not escape. ‘The 
slave revolt of 1823, was therefore hailed as affording ample 
ground for at once effecting by the strong arm of despotic power, 
what had long been ardently desired—the banishment, and per- 
petual exclusion of Christian Missionaries from the Colony. 

Should any surmise that we write too strongly, we refer them 
to the proceedings of Mr. Smith’s persecutors, immediately after 
his condemnation and death ; these make it evident, beyond the: 
shadow of a doubt, that their enmity was not so much against 
him personally, as against that system of religious imstruction, 
which was represented in him, and in the administration of which 
he had so benevolently and laboriously engaged. It was the 


* See Chapter IT., page 17. 
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Missionary system,” as it was termed, more than the andr 
vidual Missionary, that the Demerara Colonists so fervently 
hated ; and it was a firm persuasion as to the injuriousness of 
that system to their special interests as slaveholders, rather than 
a conviction of Mr. Smith’s personal concern in the insurrection, 
which led them to desire his death. His execution, as chief of 
the rebels, they presumed, would be taken as satisfactory proof 
of his guilt ; and thus afford them a decent pretext to expel all 
other Missionary instructors, and to prohibit the entrance of such 
obnoxious persons for the future. 

Nor were the Colonists of that day without a clerical friend 
and supporter ; for slavery found an earnest defender, and the 
“Missionary system” a most bitter opponent in the Rev. 
Archibald Browne, M.s., minister of St. Andrew’s Scotch 
Church, Georgetown. In three sermons delivered and printed 
during the period of Martial Law, and also in some letters 
published in the Colonial papers, this reverend gentleman put 
forth an elaborate apology for slaveholders, whilst he fiercely 
attacked Mr. Smith and the other Missionaries. 

These productions were exceedingly palatable to the Colonists, 
and won golden opinions for the minister of St. Andrew’s. ‘‘ Mr. 
Browne,” said a writer in the Colonist, ‘‘as a minister of the 
Gospel, has stood forward singly in the defence of truth and 
vindication of this Colony ; and while others, under the cloak of 
religion or a clerical profession, (as the Rev. W. 8. Austin,) 
have insidiously calumniated this community, Mr. Browne has, 
with unwearied perseverance, fearlessly advocated our cause, and 
exposed the dangerous tendency of Missionary instruction. Such 
a character stands the more conspicuous, because he stands alone ; 
and we feel proud, that the only person in holy orders, who 
stood up in our defence was a pastor of the Kirk of Scotland 
—a grateful community have since done justice to his merits ; 
and he is amply rewarded in the affectionate regard and esteem 
of every honest man in the community.’’* 


* Tt is a singular coincidence that we pen these memoirs in the very 
house—perhaps the very room—in which Mr. Browne wrote these famous 
sermons and letters. The “manse” occupied by Mr. Browne is now the 
residence of the minister of Smith Church. 
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“The Missionary system,” said the Editor of the Colonist, 
the organ of the slaveholders, a few days after Mr. Smith’s death, 
“in fact, 7s undermining the institutions, and endangering the 
political existence of the Colonies! It is most unfortunate for 
the cause of the planters that they did not speak out in time. 
They did not say as they ought to have said, to the first advo- 
cates of missions and education—‘ We shall not tolerate your 
plans till you prove to us that they are safe and necessary—we 
shall not suffer you to enlighten our slaves, who are by law our 
property, till you can demonstrate, that when they are made re- 
ligious and knowing, they will still continue to be our slaves. 
We have no desire to treat the Africans with undue rigeur, but 
we cannot be ignorant that our power over them can exist only 
so long as WE are more highly educated and enlightened. We 
are few—they are many-—and if their moral qualities, or educa- 
tion, be allowed to be made equal, it follows that the power of 
government, or the right of government, which is the same thine, 
will be determined by the amount of physical force. If the 
planters had spoken thus, they would have stated stubborn truths, 
they would have used arguments which entitled them to be 
secured against all pecuniary risk, before a sermon was preached, 
or a lesson taught on their property. But they did not think fit 
to do this. ‘They too were infected by the cant of humanity ; 
nothing would serve them but chapels and schools; and now 
when these chapels and schools have done the very thing, which, 
in similar circumstances, they have ever done, some of the 
_ planters affect to be astonished.’”* 

The Anti-Missionary feeling which prevailed at this period, 
was not only indicated by such language as this; but at a 
general meeting of the inhabitants of the Colony which was 
held, under the approving sanction, of Governor Murray, held 
in Georgetown immediately after, twenty-five lengthy resolutions 
were passed, amongst which was one containing these remarkable 
words :— 


“ We, therefore, deem it our sacred and bounden duty to ourselves and 
our dependants, to oppose and resist, by every authorized means, the 


* The Colonist, February 18th, 1824. 
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establishment in this Colony, of sectaries of any description, and more 
particularly those of the London Missionary Society. It is, therefore, 
resolved, that the Court of Policy be forthwith petitioned to expel all 
Missionaries from the Colony ; and that a law be passed, prohibiting the 
’ admission of any Missionary preachers into this Colony, for the future.”* 


To cut off all religious instruction from the negroes, was the 
cherished and openly avowed wish of the Colonists. ‘‘If we 
expect,” said their mouthpiece, “to create a community of read- 
ing, moral, Chwrch-going SLavzs, we are wofully mistaken. It 
is not the smallest matter of surprise that a negro slave, who has 
been taught that all men are equal in a religious point of view, 
should wish the same principle to prevail in polities.” + 


* This resolution was opposed, as savouring of violence, by four, and 
and only four of the gentlemen present, Messrs. Rose, Croal, Rainey and 
Hyndman. For this small measure of moderation, these gentlemen were 
rather roughly handled by the Demerara press. In the Guiana Chronicle, 
of the 3rd of March, 1824, the editor asks, in that style of eloquence 
peculiar to West India writers of that day, “Is it violence to kill a rat— 
to rid one’s dwelling of a nuisance—to eradicate a pestilence—to prevent 
bloodshed and murder—to kick a Judas by the breech—or to overthrow 
the Devil ?”—The Colonist, February 18th, 1824. 

+ Colonial opposition to Missionary efforts was not however confined 
to Demerara ; for when intelligence of the insurrection of the slaves 
in 1823 reached Barbadoes, a violent degree of rancour against Mr. 
Shrewsbury, the Methodist Missionary, was artfully excited, and the 
worship of God at his chapel disturbed on the evenings of Sunday the 
5th and 12th of October, 1823, attended with the following circum- 
stances. 

On Saturday the 18th, a paper was handed about, inviting the rabble 
to meet at the chapel-door at seven o’clock, on Sunday evening, armed 
with pick-axes, swords, crows, saws, hatchets, &c. Accordingly, about 
1000 persons did assemble, and began at once the work of demolition ; 
and by twelve at night, had completely annihilated the building, carry- 
ing off in their flight most of the materials, so that at day-break not a 
piece of wood was to be found near the spot. 

Mr. Shrewsbury, in a letter dated Monday, October 20th, says, “ Last 
night the chapel was demolished by the mob, and my library almost 
wholly destroyed. My wife and I, with the things saved; are preparing 
to fiee for our lives: we must quit the island without delay. I will 
write farther hereafter; we are obliged to keep ourselves in secret.” 
This excellent Christian minister to escape being murdered, took refuge 
in the neighbouring Colony of St Vincent. 


N 
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This was boldly speaking out the real views of the leading 
men of Demerara in 1824. It was felt by them that their 
beloved domestic institution—slavery, could not co-exist with any 
efficient system of Christian instruction, for that would make the - 
slaves ‘‘religious and knowing!” So far as concerned these 
hopeless victims of cupidity and injustice, they would have had 
Christianity set aside as altogether unsuited to the peculiar- 
ities of the Colony. ‘It is a question,” said they, “‘ whether 
Christianity was ever meant to be the religion of men in a savage 
or slave state. Its doctrines are too refined, its laws too pure, 
and its ordinances too simple, to amalgamate in any degree, with 
the wild hunter of the woods.’”’* 

But apart from the difficulty of getting the consent of the 
Home Government to any such wholesale extinction of the means 
of religious instruction, there existed an insuperable barrier to 
the accomplishment of a scheme of this kind, in the slaves them- 
selves. They had already tasted some of the pleasant fruits of the 
tree of knowledge ; Christian truth had become precious to not a 
few, as their only consolation under accumulated woes ; besides 
which a notion that some sort of religious worship and instruction 
was right and necessary had taken full possession of their minds. 
To deprive them altogether of the presence of Christian ministers, 
and of the advantages which they associated with Christian 
knowledge would exasperate, and perhaps, excite them to renewed 
rebellion. Here then was a difficulty to be met, and the problem 
the Demerara Colonists wished to solve was, how to gratify in 
some degree the negroes’ desire for religion, and yet in doing this 
to avoid endangering the existence of slavery. | 

To meet this very perplexing case—to afford the slaves, the 
appearance at least of Christian teaching, without running the 
risk of making them so “religious and knowing,” as to hasten 
their emancipation from bondage—it was proposed that the - 
vacuum about to be caused by the compulsory banishment of the 
Missionaries, should be filled up by obtaining a sufficient supply 
of safe men,—of regularly ordained state-church clergymen. 

It was resolved, therefore, to select and endow a particular 


* The Colonist, February 18th, 1824. 
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order of clergy, whose position, as paid servants of the State, 
should be a security for their good behaviour. From their teaching, 
no danger could arise to their “domestic institutions,” for they well ' 
knew that ministers of this description, considering themselves 
as allies of the Government, must always fall in with the wishes 
of those in power, and that thus they would possess an army of 
spiritual janissaries or ecclesiastical police, admirably fitted for 
the accomplishment of any unjust and arbitrary design. 

In accordance with this determination it was formally resolved 
at the great public meeting just alluded to :— 


“ That we deem it our duty to urge, by every means in our power, 
the immediate adoption of measures for organizing an adequate and 
effective system of religious instruction for our labouring population, 
by means of ministers of the established churches. That we pledge our- 
selves, both collectively and individually, so far as our limited and im- 
paired resources will admit, to make the necessary provision, for the 
support of such establishment ; relying on the sanction, countenance, 
and assistance of the Colonial Legislature, and of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

“That while this meeting earnestly recommend to the protection and 
assistance of His Majesty’s Government and the Colonial Legislature, 
the religious institutions of the Established Churches already founded 
amongst us, it is further desirable and expedient, with a view to the 
adoption of a plan for general religious instruction, that the community 
should be distributed into three chief classes of persons, who, from 
principle, as well as from habit and education, are attached to as many 
different forms of worship, each of them enjoying in the mother-country 
the sanction of Government as a national church, viz:—the Dutch 
Reformed, the English Episcopal, and the Scotch Presbyterian—the first 
and last being the same in doctrine, government, and worship; and as 
this community includes many individuals’ of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion, it is just and proper that any general scheme for reli- 
gious instruction, should comprehend a provision for affording them 
an opportunity for the public exercise and profession of their reli- 
gion. 

“That keeping in view these necessary distinctions in the religious 
persuasions of the different members of the community, it is highly 
desirable that in every instance the majority of the proprietors in the 
respective districts, or in the artificial local divisions or parishes which 
may be formed, should select that form of worship of one or other of 
the national churches which they may prefer, and should use means to 
obtain a regularly ordained clergyman of that persuasion—the patronage 

N 2 
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remaining vested in the proprietors,* subject always to the approbation 
and control of His Majesty’s representative, and of the Colonial Legis- 
lature.” 


The violent proposal to expel and for ever exclude the Mis- 
sionaries was never embodied in any legislative enactment ; but 
the resolutions just quoted were speedily carried into effect by 
the Court of Policy, under the sanction of the Home Govern- 
ment. Nor was it long before suitable ecclesiastical agents were 
to be found ; for on the 27th of April, 1824, the Rev. James 


Lugar, now Archdeacon, and the Rev. B. 'T. Nurse, both clergy- 


men of the Church of England, arrived in the Colony. A few 
days after, the latter was appointed to the spiritual charge of 
the east coast district ; and the following editorial notice appeared 
in one of the Colony papers :— 


“We are requested to announce that divine service will be 


performed by the Rev. Mr. Nurse, at plantation Le Resouvenir, 
east coast, on Sunday next, the 16th instant, (May,) at the 
respective hours of eleven forenoon and four afternoon.” 

The building occupied by Mr. Nurse on the estate, was no 
other than Bethel Chapel—the very chapel in which the Mis- 
sionaries Wray and Smith had laboured for so many years,—and 
which, though belonging to the London Missionary Society, was 
thus unceremoniously seized upon by the Colonial Legislature, 
and handed over to a State Church clergyman. | 

About the same time, the Rev. James Lugar became the 
minister of St. George’s Episcopal Church, Georgetown, and chap- 


lain to the troops; of which offices the Rev. W. 8. Austint had 


been deprived by the Colonial authorities. 


* The patronage of all ecclesiastical appointments has since then 
been conceded to the Crown. 

+ The legislature of the Colony. Information respecting the peculiar 
Legislative Constitution of British Guiana will be found in the Appendix. 

+ This excellent clergyman incurred the most unmeasured hatred of 


the Colonists, on account of the Christian sympathy he exhibited - 


towards Mr. Smith after his arrest; and for the honest testimony he 
gave of the persecuted Missionary’s innocence, and which was quoted 
by the Directors of the London Missionary Society in their peti- 
tion to Parliament. The most rabid abuse was heaped upon him by 
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Thus out of the proceedings of Mr. Smith’s persecutors, imme- 
diately after his death, arose the State Church establishments of 
British Guiana. And as the history of these systems is so inti- 
mately connected with the subject of these Memoirs, we add 
here a brief sketch of their progression to the present time. 

In 1826, Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice, were appended, 
by royal authority, to the recently erected diocese of Barbadoes ; 
the two first counties were divided by the Court of Policy into 
twelve parishes—seven of which were allotted to the Church of 
England ; the remaining five to the Church of Scotland. For 
these parochial allotments, clergymen and other ecclesiastical 
functionaries were provided for from the revenues raised by general 
taxation. 

Tt was not until 1836, that Berbice, which had been joined 
to the United Colonies of Demerara and Essequibo in 183], 
was similarly divided into si# parochial districts—three of which 
were allotted to the Church of England, and three to the Church 
of Scotland. In addition to these parish church establishments, 
a provision was afterwards made for a minister of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, and also for certain Roman Catholic priests. 

In 1838, the Colony of British Guiana was erected into an 
archdeaconry, and in 1842, it was constituted a bishopric by 
royal letters patent—the salary of the Lord Bishop, £2000 per 
annum, being paid by a yearly grant from the House of Com- 
mons. 

At the present time, there are twenty-four English Church 
clergymen, eleven presbyters of the residuary Church of Scot- 
land, one Dutch Reformed minister, and eight Roman Catholic 
priests, (including a Roman Catholic bishop,) alimented at the 
expense of the Colonial revenues. ‘To pay the stipends of these 


the Colonial press, and a petition, praying for his immediate suspension, 
signed by “three hundred gentlemen of respectability,” was presented 
to the Governor, in May, 1824. The Governor, (D’Urban,) acceding 
to the preposterous -request of the petitioners, deprived Mr. Austin 
of his chaplaincy to the troops, and prohibited his preaching in St. 
George’s. In the following July, this persecuted clergyman left Deme- 
rara for England, followed with the curses of the we and the blessings 
of the poor and needy. 
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ecclesiastical officials, and to sustain the churches with which 
they are connected, for the year 1847, the sum of 119,797 dollars, 
(£24,957. 14s. 2d.,) was voted by the Combined Court,* im 
addition to the 15,607 dollars, (£3,251. 9s. 2d.,) voted for the 
schools connected with the State-paid and Wesleyan churches. 

With two or three marked exceptions, the Established clergy of 
British Guiana have fulfilled one part of the vocation assigned to 
them—they have carefully abstained from making the people 
either too “knowing” or too ‘religious.’ They have not been 
distinguished as abounding in labours, as examples of holy 
living, or as preachers of sound doctrine. The Scottish ministers 
have been of the loose, moderate school; whilst with many of 
the Anglican clergy, including the Lord Bishop, the Puseyite 
heresy has found great favour. 

T'o its full extent, the statements made in 1824, before the 
ecclesiastical establishments of British Guiana were finally ar- 
ranged, by a writer in the New Monthly Magazine, as to the 
clergy in other West Indian Colonies, will hold good in reference 
to the past and present history of the State Church ecclesiastics 
of this Colony. ‘‘ The hatred of the planters to the Missionaries 
arises from the latter mingling more with the negroes, and taking 
a greater interest in their concerns than the stationary clergy. A 
minister who has acquired his quantum of Greek and Latin at 
college, is appointed to a living in the West Indies ; he goes out 
there, preaches regularly on a Sunday, or ‘does duty,’ as he 
would at home. Unless he disregards being looked upon by the 
whites as being over-zealous and intermeddling, he will not go 
beyond this, though he may sometimes feel a temptation to do so. 
We repeat it, and we know the fact, that little good beyond what 
may arise from the fulfilment of the common place routine of 
duty in the parish church, is to be expected from four-fifths of 
the beneficed clergy in the West Indies.’ 

The white inhabitants of the Colony, forming the higher 
classes of the community, have benefited but little from the 
State establishments of religion, with which nearly all of them 
are nominally connected. A very small proportion of Europeans 





* See Appendix. t New Monthly Magazine. 1824. 
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pay even an outward regard to the decencies of religion by an 
attendance at public worship ; while in too many cases, they are 
addicted to the grosser forms of immorality. 

With respect to the lower orders of the people—the great bulk 
of those who profess any regard to religion, attend either the 
Missionary, or the Wesleyan places of worship.* _ Those who are 
connected with the State-supported churches, are generally per- 
sons who are anxious to participate in the outward ordinances of 
religion, to which they ignorantly attach a. superstitious value, 
and at the same time to avoid a strict pastoral supervision of 
their general deportment. They seek, and most of the State-paid 
clergy are ready enough to gratify their desire, to possess some of 
the forms of godliness, without wishing to experience its power. 
Thus they are easily deluded into a fatal trust in sacramental 
efficacy and mere external formality ; and in this way souls are 
destroyed, here, as in other lands, where State-churchism prevails, 
by an instrumentality professedly designed for their salvation. 

The costly ecclesiastical systems established by the Legislature 
did not, however, effect the desired deliverance of the Colonists 
from the odious presence of “‘ sectarian or Missionary preachers ;’’ 
in the midst of all the opposition they have had to encounter, 
their history affords a striking illustration of the inspired record, 
—‘ He that hath clean hands shall wax stronger and stronger.” 
With regard also to the other main object, the perpetuation of 
slavery, for which the four or five State churches were set up 
and sustained at the expense of the tax-payers—in this too they 
have signally failed. ‘The cruel and murderous persecution of 
the Missionary Smith excited a thorough detestation of this abo- 
minable system in the British nation. The reckless burning of 
the Baptist Mission chapels by the planters of Jamaica, nine 
years after, increased this feeling, and a determination was formed 
to abolish, at any cost, the accursed system, that thus warred 
both with the cause of God, and the liberties of man. One of 


* In Georgetown and two or three places in Demerara and Essequibo, 
there are congregations of the “Plymouth Brethren.” They are com- 
monly known as “Strongites”—a name derived from the Rev. L. Strong, 
who seceded from the Church of England a few years ago, to join the 
Plymouth movement. 
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the earliest fruits, therefore, of a reformed House of Commons, — 
in which the popular voice could be heard, was a bill for eman-— 
cipating, on the Ist of August, 1834, all held as slaves in the 
British West India Colonies. Through the interference of the 
Home Government, urged on by the friends of liberty in the 
mother-country, the “‘ apprenticeship,” in some respects a worse 
system than unmitigated slavery itself, was abolished before the 
period of its legal expiration, and full freedom was conceded in 
British Guiana and the other slave Colonies, on the Ist of August, 
1838. : 

The once enslaved people of Guiana know well that they owe 
but little to the State-supported clergy for the happy change thus 
brought about in their external condition. The introduction of 
these well-paid ecclesiastical officials was especially intended to 
secure the perpetuation, and assuredly they did nothing to bring 
about the overthrow, of slavery. So long as their ample stipends 
were duly provided for by a slavocrat legislature—the helpless 
thousands unjustly held in cruel bondage, might have remained 
until now, under the rod of the oppressor, for aught they would 
have uttered of remonstrance or rebuke. Sharing as they did 
with the unscrupulous spoilers, their sympathies could not be with 
the injured victims of spoliation. 

And the State-church Establishments of British Guiana—begun 
for the express purpose of continuing slavery, have been of late 
years extended, and are now sustained, mainly for the promotion 
of Coolie, African and other immigration schemes. Large sums 
of money have been annually voted for the last ten years for pro- 
fessedly religious objects, by men, notoriously irreligious in their 
habits, in order at once, to bribe ecclesiastical functionaries to 
silence, whilst the legislature perpetrated gross injustice: and to 
mislead the people of the mother-country by an appearance— 
a sham appearance of pious anxiety for the Christian culture of. 
the immigrants consigned to their care. 'T'o the native labourers 
of the Colony who are grievously taxed to meet their cost, these 
immigration schemes are exceedingly unjust; whilst, in relation to 
the deluded immigrants themselves, they are virtually a revival of 
the slave-trade and slavery under another name. ‘Thus the 
ecclesiastical systems of British Guiana are mainly instrumental 
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in promoting schemes which are little better than that very 
iniquity they were originally designed to perpetuate. So that, in 
another form, they are effectually answering the great end for which 
they were specially designed by their legislatorial supporters. 

Since the abolition of slavery, the State-paid clergy have allowed 
every kind of injustice perpetrated upon the emancipated people 
of British Guiana, to pass unchallenged. Against stringently 
coercive laws, designed to restore a modified slavery—against 
immigration ordinances as unjust to the native labourers, as they 
are cruel to the immigrants themselves—against burdensome and 
vexatious imposts—against legislative colonial arrangements, that 
enable a few to monopolize all political power,—no word of 
remonstrance or complaint has ever escaped from one minister of 
the compulsory churches. They have habitually sided with the 
oppressor—against the oppressed ; and what the late Dr. Arnold 
wrote of the Church of England, may be truly said of the State- 
church, or rather of the State-churches of British Guiana :— 
“<hese churches bear, and have ever borne, the marks of their 
birth ; the children of slaveholding and plantocratic selfishness, 
and unprincipled tyranny, they have never dared to speak to the 
great, but have contented themselves with lecturing the poor.” 
These heterogeneous compulsory ecclesiastical systems of British 
Guiana—of the rise, progress, and present dimensions of which, 
we have thus given a brief sketch,—continue to bear upon their 
face the marks of their corrupt parentage. They were set up,— 
as we have shown with proof that cannot be set aside,—by men 
who would more gladly have banished religion and religious forms 
altogether from the land, and who originally introduced a state- 
endowed clergy—to save—not souLs but sLAVERY. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


SUSPENSION OF THE “ MISSIONARY SYSTEM’ —MR. ELLIOT FORCED 16 
LEAVE—MR. WRAY’S LABOURS IN BERBICE—GOVERNMENT SUPPORT 
WITHDRAWN FROM MR. DAVIES THE MISSIONARY IN GEORGETOWN—HIS 
SUBSEQUENT ILLNESS AND DEATH—NOT A MISSIONARY LEFT IN 
DEMERARA—ARRIVAL OF REV. JOSEPH KETLEY IN 1828—OF THE REV. 
JOHN scorT IN 1831—oUTSTATIONS AT FORT ISLAND AND CARIA CARIA 
—MR. WRAY’S RETURN HOME—ARRIVAL OF MESSRS. MIRAMS AND HOWE 
IN BERBICE—THE WRATH OF MAN PRAISING GOD—BRITISH INDIGNATION 
ROUSED—-EMANCIPATION ACHIEVED—CARLYLE. 


ArFTER the death of the Martyred Missionary, the enemies of 
liberty and religion were permitted for a while to rejoice in what 
they hoped would prove the irremediable ruin of the ‘‘ Missionary 
system” in Demerara. The hated presence of the devoted Smith 
no longer annoyed them ; and the building in which he had-faith- 
fully declared the Word of Life was appropriated, as we have seen, 
under the authority of the Court of Policy, by an Episcopalian 
clergyman, as a parish church. Under threats that worse things 
would befal him, did he dare to stay, Mr. Elhot too, had been, 
after his arrest, forced off the Colony ; and his chapel on the 
west coast handed over to the rector of St. Swithin’s. The 
labours of Mr. Wray, pursued amidst much opposition, were | 
almost exclusively confined to what was: then the neighbouring 
Colony ; and there was left of the agents of the London Mis- 
slonary Society, in the united Colonies of Demerara and Esse- 
quibo, only Mr. Davies of Providence Chapel, Georgetown. 

By the higher classes of the community, and very generally by 
the black and coloured inhabitants of free condition, the events. 
of 1823 were referred to, as evidences of the dangerous inex- 
pediency of Missionary efforts. 'The newly appointed established 
clergy found it to their interest to foster the prejudices of their 
fellow Colonists against Missionaries and the London Missionary 
Society ; and many even of the common people,—who still secretly 
cherished a grateful remembrance of the fact that the ‘“‘ Mis- 
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sionaries” were the first to afford them the benefits of religious 
instruction,—were afraid to appear connected with a “ sect every- 
where spoken against.” The numbers attending Providence 
Chapel were thus greatly reduced. The pecuniary aid Mr. Davies 
has previously received from the local Government, which it 
would have been well for himself and the Mission if he had never 
taken, was withdrawn. Regarded with suspicion and dislike by 
the Colonists, as well as deserted by a large portion of his flock, 
he became discouraged, and after a short illness, died in April, 
1826. 

Thus were the stations raised through the instrumentality of 
the London Missionary Society, now left without a single agent 
of that Society to superintend them. Many of the people 
formerly connected with the Mission churches, joined the recently 
established State-churches, whilst others united with the Wes- 
leyan congregations in Georgetown and Mahaica. During this 
dark period in the history of the Mission, Mr. Wray occasionally 
visited Georgetown, at which times Providence Chapel was 
crowded with attentive hearers of the gospel. But the people at 
that and the other places where Missionaries formerly laboured, 
remained as “‘ sheep without a shepherd,” until the end of 1828 
—nearly three years after the death of Mr. Davies, and about 
five years after the condemnation of Mr. Smith. On the 7th 
of December in that year, the Rev. Joseph Ketley arrived in 
Demerafa, to take charge of the church and congregation at 
Providence Chapel, and under his zealous ministrations this 
station soon presented an encouraging appearance. 

Mr. Ketley did not confine his useful labours to his own more 
immediate sphere in Georgetown and its neighbourhood. Early 
in 1829, he united with Mr. Wray in applying to Governor 
D’Urban for the restoration to the London Missionary Society of 
Ebenezer Chapel, erected by Mr. Elliot on the west coast of 
Demerara. ‘This application was at length granted, and the 
minister of Providence Chapel, assisted in the following year by 
the Rev. Michael Lewis, continued his labours amongst the slaves 
of that district, until at the close of 1831, the Rev. James Scott 
arrived to take the oversight of the west coast station. — 

At Fort Island in the Essequibo river, where Mr. Davies had 
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sometimes preached, and at Caria Caria, on the western bank of 
that river—a spot much frequented by the aboriginal Indians— 
Mr. Ketley succeeded in establishing out-stations under the charge 
of native teachers. Union Chapel at the former place was 
finished in February 1830, and a small house of prayer was 
opened at Caria Caria, in January, 1834. | 

Mr. Wray was the only Missionary in Berbice, from the time 
of his settlement there in 1813 until 1831. During this year, 
his ill health rendering a voyage home necessary, Mr. Lewis left 
Ebenezer Chapel, Demerara, to take the temporary superintend- 
ence of the station at New Amsterdam ; where, a few months 
afterwards, his brief but useful career was cut short by the hand 
of death. 

In January, 1833, the Rev. James Mirams landed in Berbice, 
and commenced his labours at Lonsdale, about seven miles up 
the Berbice river—where an out-station had been formed a few 
years before by Mr. Wray. During the same year, a chapel was 
erected at Hanover, another out-station on the west coast of 
Berbice ; and the Rev. James Howe left England in September, 
1833, to take charge of this extensive and promising field of 
labour. : 

Thus at the end of ten years, from the date of the attempted 
extinction of the Mission in 1823, there existed, in what 1s now 
the Colony of British Guiana, five flourishing principal stations, 
(two in Demerara and three in Berbice,) at each of which was 
zealously labouring an efficient Christian Missionary. Thus the 
effort to crush the ‘‘ Missionary system’’ in this country signally 
failed. The great Head of His Church watched over His own 
cause. In due time He revived His work, and even made the 
things which, through the wrathful opposition of the enemies of 
the truth towards His faithful servants, ‘“‘ happened unto them, 
fall out, rather unto the furtherance of the gospel,” and to the . 
hastenment of that day of liberty which was soon to dawn upon 
the enslaved inhabitants of the land. 

So it is that the unbending claims of truth and righteousness 
—at first stoutly opposed, are at length conceded—not however, 
without much both of labour and suffering on the part of their 
earlier advocates. ‘‘ Many men in the van,” says Thomas 
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Carlyle, “‘do always like Russian soldiers march into the ditch, 
and fill it up with their dead bodies, that the rear may pass over 
dry shod and gain the honour. How many earnest, rugged 
Cromwells, Knoxes, poor peasant Covenanters, wrestling, battling 
for very life, in rough miry places, have to struggle and suffer and 
fall greatly bemired, before a beautiful Revolution of 88 can 
step over in official pumps and silk stockings, and universal three 
times three.” 

It was much in the way thus quaintly described, that a 
better order of things was brought about in British Guiana and 
the other West India Colonies. The Martyrdom of Smuth in 
Demerara—the opposition made to Wray in Berbice—the irra- 
tional violence to which Shrewsbury was subjected in Barbadoes 
—the vile persecution to which Knzbb and others were exposed 
in Jamaica—and the cruel sufferinos of very many of obscurer 
position and humbler name—all did their part, as so many prac- 
tical and unmistakeable developments of the horrid nature of 
West Indian slavery ; a system, which when thus seen in its true 
character, was indignantly repudiated by the British nation, as a 
foul disgrace to the British name. The friends of religion and 
liberty, after fifty years’ hard toil on behalf of the African race, 
at length succeeded in obtaining from the British Parliament the 
Act of Emancipation, which embodied a legal recognition of the 
right of the slave to be free. 

In all this we see, ‘‘ How can-do if we will well interpret it, 
unites itself with shall-do among mortals: how strength acts 
ever as the right arm of justice: how might and right so fright- 
fully discrepant at first, are ever in the long-run one and the 
same: a cheering consideration, which always in the black tem- 
pestuous vortices of this world’s history will shine out on us, as 
an everlasting pole-star.”’ 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE MISSION HISTORY CONTINUED—ARRIVAL AND SETTLEMENT OF MIS- 
SIONARIES—NOTICES OF THE STATIONS—DEATH OF THE VENERABLE 
MR. WRAY—EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS—TABULAR VIEW— CONCLUDING 
REMARKS AND APPEAL. 


THE Mission with which the name of the Martyred Smith is so 
closely associated, has been greatly extended since the passing of 
the Act of Emancipation, which came into operation on the Ist 
of August, 1834. This enactment, although as a whole, a most 
imperfect and objectionable measure, removed many of the ob- 
stacles which were previously thrown in the way of Christian 
Missionaries ; whilst, by at once freeing all the children of the 
slaves who were under six years of age, it afforded facilities for 
the education of the young, which had never before been enjoyed. 


The Christian public in the mother-country, alive to the im- 


portance of additional efforts for the instruction of the people, 
promptly responded to a special appeal made by the London Mis- 
sionary Society on behalf of their West India Mission. 


During the year in which the ‘apprenticeship’ came into 
operation, the Directors of the London Missionary Society, be- 
sides commencing a new Mission in Jamaica, were enabled to. 
send out four additional Missionaries to British Guiana. In 
June, 1834, the Rev. C. D. Watt landed in Demerara, and after 
some delay in. effecting a permanent settlement, he obtained in 





1835, the grant of a portion of the front land of plantation Mon-~ 


trose, the next estate but one to Le Resouvenir. And it is a most 


remarkable circumstance, that this eligible spot of ground was 


given to the London Missionary Society, for the purpose of recom- 
mencing the east coast Mission, by the same Mr. Simpson, who, 
some eleven years before so unrighteously and brutally arrested Mr. 
Smith. Mr. George Rainey, one of the four gentlemen who, at 
the public meeting in 1824, opposed the violent resolution pro- 
posing the immediate expulsion and perpetual exclusion of the 
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_ Missionaries, was, at the time Mr. Watt began his labours at 


Montrose, one of the sequestrators of plantation Le Resouvenir. 
This gentleman very honourably restored to the London Mis- 
sionary Society the old chapel in which Messrs. Wray and Smith 
had laboured, and which, after being occupied for some years as 
a parish church, had been allowed to fall into decay. 

Mr. Watt removed this building to Montrose estate, where it 
was re-erected and opened for divine worship in February, 1836. 
The congregation soon became so numerous as to require an 
enlargement of the chapel; and Mr. Watt continued to labour 
at this station, more closely identified with the memory of Smith 
than any other, until obliged in 1844 to relinquish his connexion 
with the Mission on account of ill health. Before he left 
Demerara, he commenced the erection of a more commodious 
place of worship, a correct representation of which is here given, 
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BETHEL CHAPEL, MONTROSE, DEMERARA. 1848. 


which was opened, in March, 1845, during which year the Rev. 
W. G. Barrett*—relinquishing the Mission station he previously 


* Mr. Barrett has been compelled by failure of health to return to 
England, and Bethel Chapel station is now superintended by the Rev. 
J. H, Hughes. 
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occupied in Jamaica—succeeded Mr. Watt as pastor of the church 
and congregation at Bethel Chapel. 7 

The Rev. Charles Rattray landed in Demerara. in aateege 
1834; and almost immediately after his arrival was enabled, 
through the kindness of a gentleman residing there, James Inniss, 
Esq., to commence his labours at Canal No. 1, on the west bank 
of the Demerara river. Subsequently a piece of land was obtained 
from the proprietor of plantation ‘“‘ Lust en Rust.’’* upon which 
a chapel, school, and minister’s house, was erected in 1837. In 
this same district, and about three miles distant from Mr. Rattray’s 
residence, another chapel was erected in 1844, to meet the spiri- 
tual wants of the inhabitants of a large village formed in that 
neighbourhood since the time of freedom. 

Harly in the following year, 1835, the Rev. R. B. Taylor was sent 
as a reinforcement to the Demerara branch of the Guiana Mission ; 
and after some difficulty, he succeeded in establishing a station at 
Leguan, an island in the mouth of the Essequibo river. Here he 
laboured, until in 1839, he returned to England, and was succeeded 
by the Rev. Thomas Henderson, who joined the Mission in 1838. 

In 1839, a new station was begun by the Rev. 8. 8S. Murkland, | 
about four miles beyond Ebenezer Chapel, on the west coast of 
Demerara, where he erected a place of worship, school-room, and 
dwelling houses for the minister and schoolmaster. This chapel, 
designated Freedom Chapel, was opened in June, 1842.} 

A new and flourishing station was commenced in 1841, on 
plantation Lusignan, a few miles beyond Bethel Chapel on the 
east coast, to take charge of which, Mr. Henderson relinquished 
the less important sphere previously occupied by him at Leouan. 
In 1842, a large free village, called Buxton, arose in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Mr. Henderson’s station, amongst the 
inhabitants of which he has latterly concentrated his efforts, 


* The Dutch for “ Pleasure and Rest.” 

+ Mr. Taylor afterwards proceeded to the London Missionary Society’s 
station at Theopolis, South Africa. 

¢ Mr. Murkland, after zealously prosecuting his labours for some 
years at this station, left the Colony on account of the declining health 
of Mrs. Murkland, in 1846 ; and is now occupying a sphere of usefulness 
in Nova Scotia. 
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and for whose accommodation a commodious building, called 
Arundel Chapel, was erected and opened in 1844. 

The commencement of a new Mission station in Georgetown 
towards the close of the year 1841, named after the Martyred 
Missionary Smith, has been already referred to in the mtroduc- 
tion, and is alluded to here only, to complete the list of principal 


stations established in Demerara since the period of Emancipa- . 


tion. In 1842, Mr. Scott commenced the erection of a new and 
spacious chapel at Ebenezer station on the west coast, which was 
opened in September, 1843. 

Although the Providence Chapel station in Georgetown com- 
menced by Mr. J. Davies in 1809, became separated from the 
Parent Society in 1838, yet it, and the out-stations formerly 


connected with it, which have since become principal stations, - 


must always be regarded as fruits of the efforts of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, and therefore they claim a place in this brief record 
of the origin of the Society’s several stations in British Guiana. 
In 1835, a new and spacious place of worship was erected by Mr. 
Ketley’s church and congregation, and called Providence New 
Chapel. In 1846, two members of the church at this: station, 
one a native of Demerara, the other from a neighbouring Colony, 
who had for some years been engaged as teachers, were set apart 
by ordination to the pastoral office,—the Rev. George McFarlane, 
of pure African descent, has now charge of the church assembling 
at Salem Chapel, Plantation Lodge, and the Rev. Jacobus 
Berkley of that meeting at Milmount on the Demerara river. 
Both these places were previously out-stations to Providence 
New Chapel. 

It may be remarked, in turning to the Berbice branch of the 
Guiana Mission, that there were fewer difficulties to overcome in 
the establishment of new stations in that part of the Colony than 
in Demerara and Essequibo ; for until 1836, there were no State- 
churches in Berbice to contest the ground with the Missionaries. 

About the middle of 1834, the Rev. John Ross took up his 
residence at Hearn Chapel station, about sixteen miles up the 
Berbice river. Mr. Ross on his return home, was succeeded, in 
February, 1840, by the Rev. Joseph Waddington, who continued 
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to labour at.this station until the end of 1846, when he returned 
to England. 

In June, 1834, the Rev. Samuel Haywood landed in Berbice, 
and commenced the Orange Chapel Station at plantation Bleyndal, 
on the left bank of the Canje river, and about six miles from 
New Amsterdam. During the same year, the Brunswick Chapel 
station, about thirty miles up the Berbice river, was commenced 
as an out-station. Owing to the unhealthiness of this populous 
locality it has been difficult to secure permanently the services of 
a resident Missionary. Since the lamented decease, in 1845, of 
the Rev. Alexander McKellar, who arrived in the Colony in 1843, 
no Missionary has yet been appointed to occupy this station, at 
which a new and spacious chapel, begun by Mr. McKellar, was 
opened in December, 1847. 

In June, 1835, the Rev. Daniel Kenyon joined the Berbice 
Mission, and commenced the Albion Chapel station on the 
Coventyn, or east coast of Berbice. 

On the 8th of June, 1837, the Berbice Mission sustained a 
heavy loss in the decease of the venerable John Wray; who, 
after labouring for nearly thirty years in British Guiana, then 
entered his eternal rest. He experienced much opposition in the 
earlier part of his useful course, but he was permitted to see the 
dawn of the day of Freedom, and the wide extension of the Mis- 
sion of which he was honoured to be the Founder. He died, 
lamented by thousands who first heard the gospel of salvation 
from his lips. Only a few days before the death of Mr. Wray, - 
his son-in-law, Mr. Howe, also fella victim to the meee 
fever then prevailing. 

To supply the vacancy occasioned by the loss of Mr. Wray, 
the Rev. J. 8S. Seaborn left England in May, 1838, for New 
Amsterdam. He was accompanied by the Rev. J. Edwards, who 
was appointed to succeed Mr. Howe at Hanover Chapel. Mr. 
Seaborn, after a brief stay, returned to England, and was suc- 
ceeded in 1840 by the Rev. Ebenezer Davies, who in 1843, com- 
pleted the erection of a handsome and commodious chapel at this 
station. Mr. Edwards also returned home in 1839, and was 
succeeded by the Rev. James Roome. In 1844, a division of 
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what was originally the Hanover Chapel district was made, when 
the Rev. James Bowrey took charge of Rodborough Chapel on 
the west coast, and Mr. Roome retained Ithaca Chapel on the 
west bank of the Berbice river. | 

On the return of Mr. Mirams to England, the Lonsdale station 
in 1836, was occupied by the Rev. George Forward; who, com- 
pelled to leave the Colony on account of ill health, was succeeded 
early in 1842, by the Rev. John Dalgliesh. 

In addition to the preaching of the glorious gospel, both 
“publicly and from house to house,” a large share of attention 
and labour has been devoted, in connexion with the Guiana Mis- 
sion, to the education of the young. The sabbath-school system 
was early adopted during the days of slavery for the instruction 
both of children and adults. Since the Act of Emancipation 
came into force, day-schools have been established and maintained 
by the Missionaries—assisted by native teachers at all the prin- 
cipal, and at most of the out-stations. Several zealous and 
efficient European schoolmasters also have been sent out since 
1834, under the auspices of the London Missionary Society, and 
many thousands of the young have been, and continue to be 
instructed in the elements of scriptural and general knowledge. 

The following is a tabular list of the principal* Mission stations 
which the London Missionary Society has been instrumental in 
establishing in British Guiana, and the organization of which 
has been briefly narrated in this chapter. This table includes 
Providence Chapel, with the two stations occupied by Messrs. 
McFarlane and Berkley ; and the name of each station is placed 
according to the order of the date of its commencement. 


* A principal station is one at which a Missionary resides, and which 
is the principal sphere of his labours. 
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STATIONS. 


Demerara and Essequibo. 


| Bethel Chapel, Montrose ...... 


Providence Chapel, Georgetown 


Ebenezer Chapel, W. Coast ... 


Canal, No. 1. 
Bepiat) SIA 232 ,cecms sens mean <a 


Freedom Chapel, W. Coast ... 
Lusignan, H. Coast...........+++. 
Smith Chapel, Georgetown ... 


Salem Chapel, Lodge........ a 


Milmount, River Demerara... 
Berbice. 

New Amsterdam...... AS Jae aA 

Lonsdale ........ ce oe sis 


Hanover Chapel (Ithaca) ...... 
Fearn: Chapel .n23...cscene+srne age 
Orange Chapel.c... ieicnssssv ees 


@eecesernesoeneeetorser 


paibion- Chapel. as: wagre-.rsnc0-. i 
Brunswick Chapel ........ of roa 


Rodborough Chapel ..........+. 








DaTE WHEN 
ComMMENCED, 


As a principal 


Station. 


1808 


1809, 


1821 


1834 
1836 


1839 
1841 
1842 


1846 
1846 


1813 
1833 


1833 
1834 
1834 
1835 
1840 
1845 








Missronary, Marcu, 1848. REMARKS. 


This Station was at Le Resouvenir, 
until Mr, Smith’s arrest in 1823. 
This Station was commenced by the 
{ late Rev. John Davies. 
Commenced in 1814, by the Rev. R. 


Rev. J. H. Hughes ...... 
Rev. Joseph Ketley . 
Elliot, as an Out-station in con- 


nexion with his Chapel at Cumings- 
burg, Georgetown. 


Rev. James Scott, A.M. 


Rev. Charles Rattray 
Vacant* 


*Vacant since 1846 
Rev. Thomas Henderson 
Rey. HE. A. Wallbridge.. 


Rev. George McFarlane 


{ to Freedom Chapel. 


eooeeseeeereorseoooeeee 


Commenced as an Out-station in 1841. 


Commenced as an Out-station in 1839. 


Commenced as an Out-station in 1838, 


Rev. Jacobus Berkley . 


Rev. E. Davies 
Rev. John Dalgliesh.... 


Rev. James Roome .... 


Now in England. 
Commenced as an Out-station in 1832. 


Mr. Roome is now in England. 


MEP AGRT Da cis «ssn cectes ee SoubC Previously an Out-station. 
Rev. S. Hay a ae 1 Commenced as an Out-station in 
January, 1834, 
Rev. D. Kenyon.......... a 
vacant scecccerseccvccees oo | Commenced as an Out-station in 1834, 





Rev. James Bowr CY woveee Previously an Out-station to Hanover. 





N.B. At the above Stations there are adult and juvenile Sabbath-schools, and Day-schools for children. 
* In the absence of a resident ordained Missionary, the work of a Station is carried on by a European Catechist, or a Native Teacher, 


assisted by the occasional visits of the nearest minister. 








In presenting the brief records contained in this and the pre- 
ceding chapters, of the revival and extension of the Demerara 


Mission, and of the widened fields of labour gradually opened to 


Christian Miss 


in Berbice, since that gloomy period when 


ionaries 


Missionary operations were threatened with entire extinction, 


our main object has been to show the powerlessness of the oppo- 


sition of men to the progress of the everlasting gospel. 


<The | 
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Lord reigneth ;” and therefore, when the enemies of His truth 
“take counsel together, it shall come to nought.” 

- This is not intended-as a history of the Guiana Mission.* It 
does not form a part of our plan, neither would the appropriate 
limits of this volume afford us space, to enter into minute details 
respecting the progress of “the truth of the gospel,’ amongst the 
once enslaved and now emancipated inhabitants of this Colony. 
Otherwise, many deeply interesting facts might be exhibited, 
illustrative of the benefits, éemporal as well as spiritual, which 
have resulted to individuals, to families, and to the commu- 
nity at large, from the entrance of the word of the Lord into 
this once dake and benighted land. 

‘It must not be forgotten 3 in estimating the results of Missionary 
labour in British Giana: that G@intien Missionaries, occupy- 
ing this portion of the Mission-field, whilst favoured with no 
small measure of success, have always had peculiar difficulties to 
contend with in the prosecution of their efforts. The open hostility 
of the Colonists generally to the Missionary cause during the 
gloomy days of slavery, has been frequently referred to in these 
memoirs of the Martyred Smith. And since the time of Freedom 
—reckoning either from the Act of Emancipation in 1834, or from 
the abolition of the apprenticeship in 1838, there have existed 
hindrances, not a few, to the advancement of scriptural religion 
amongst the people of this Colony. 

SLAVERY stunts the intellect, fosters the most degrading vices, 
—deadens the moral sense—and debases the character of its 
unhappy victims. The evil effects of this accursed system are 
even yet constantly neutralizing the efforts of Christian Mis- 
sionaries. And the deteriorating influence of slavery is not con- 
fined to those who were once unjustly held in bondage ; it taints 
—it still taints every part of the social frame, and hence one of 
the principal disadvantages against which the Missionary has to 
struggle, is the evil example of a large proportion of those moving 
in the more elevated ranks of Colonial society. 

The State-church systems, too, tell powerfully against the 


* The materials for such a history are abundant ; and we hope, before 
long, to see them thus employed. 
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Missionary cause, while at the same time the Missionaries will 
always be obnoxious to these composing the higher classes of 
their fellow Colonists,* because of their efforts to protect the 
emancipated people from gross injustice. The white population, 
where they attend to the matter at all, connect themselves with 
Established Churchism, as the fashionable kind of religion, and 
as involving no necessity to do more than make an empty pro- 
fession of christianity. Many of somewhat lower grade are 
induced to follow the example of their superiors in rank; and 
under the idea that the State-churches afford them a cheaper, as 
well as easier form of religion, many who might otherwise be 
induced to attend the ministrations of the Missionaries unite 
themselves with the ecclesiastical systems, towards the support of 
which, the Mission churches and congregations are compelled to 
contribute. 

And the heavy taxation to which the people, the mechanics 
and labouring classes, of whom the Mission congregations are 
almost exclusively made up,—are subject, is operating to check 
the progress, and in some cases, to threaten the extinction of the 
Missionary cause. ‘The people are so oppressed by the heavy 
imposts laid upon the necessaries of life for the support of the 
immigration scheme and heterogeneous ecclesiastical systems, as 
to be unable to do much towards sustaining and extending the 
institutions of the gospel. Thus many Mission stations are 
languishing, because those connected with them are crushed to 
the earth with the burdens imposed by legislators, im whose 
election the people have no voice, and from whom they obtain no 
sympathy. 

‘The men who now hold the reigns of power in British Guiana 
are influenced by precisely the same spirit which actuated them 
and their predecessors in 1824. Hence the oppressive treat- 


ment to which they are subjecting the people they were com-. 


pelled, most unwillingly, to emancipate ; and hence too the desire, 
they are not careful to conceal, that the working classes may not 
obtain for ther labour remuneration enough to enable them to 
sustain the pastors of their choice. 


* As late as 1846, the Guiana press teemed with vile abuse of Mission- 
aries in a style worthy of the palmy days of old slavery. 








- 
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Apart from the injurious effeets of the excessive taxation which 
the immigration scheme renders necessary, the introduction of 
hordes of ignorant, idolatrous and sensual immigrants, is, of itself, 
operating most powerfully against the prosperity of the Mission 
churches. <A tide of ungodliness and immorality has set in, 
which threatens to sweep away the work of years, and the 
Missionaries labouring in British Guiana, need at the present 
time most peculiarly the sympathy, the prayers, and in many 
cases the pecuniary contributions, of the friends of Missions in 
the mother-country. They require too the earnest efforts of 
British Christians, who possess that most important trust—the 
elective franchise,—towards remedying the political abuses which 
exist in this—more abundantly perhaps than in any other British 
Colony ; and towards delivering the Nonconformist churches 
of British Guiana from the grievous oppression, involved 
in the compulsory support of some four or five ecclesiastical 
systems. 

It is hoped that these Memoirs of Mr. Smith will revive in the © 
minds of those who read them, a feeling of interest, not only in 
the persecuted subject of them, but in that Mission with which 
his honoured name is identified. Much yet remains to be done, 
before the once captive inhabitants of British Guiana, and the 
other West India Colonies, can be effectually raised from the 
moral and intellectual degradation induced by slavery ; and more 
must yet be done, or the efforts that have been made will prove, 
in a great measure, abortive. ‘The amount of success with 
which the Great Head of His Church has vouchsafed to crown 
the exertions of Christian Missionaries in Demerara and Berbice, 
forbids the relinquishment of the cause for which a Wray laboured 
and a Smith suffered, and is an encouragement patiently and 
diligently to persevere in the “‘ work of the Lord.” 

The Mission churches in Guiana, if left entirely without the 
fostering aid of British Christians, must deteriorate rapidly ; and, 
at the same time, the withdrawal or the decrease of the Mis- 
sionary band, would endanger the loss of that measure of civil 
and religious liberty, which has been won for the once enslaved 
African race. Whilst, therefore, we wish not for a moment to 
set aside the pressing demands of other portions of the great 


British Guiana! upon their attention ; and that iil of ie 
holding their aid or growing cold in their zeal for the temporal 7 
at sea ees of the long injured see of Ham inhe abit ay 
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Noss. 


(Referred to at page 136.) 


Copy of a letter sent from the Colony of Demerara in May, 
1824 :*— 
“694th May, 1824. 


“T have lately employed-myself in investigating the causes of, 
the rebellion, and the connexion it had with the members of Mr. 
Smith’s church. He had kept the register of baptisms with the 
greatest exactness. I have compared it with the lists of the negroes 
tried and executed which have appeared in the public papers, or 
have come to my knowledge by other means ; and you will be happy 
to hear, that not more than five or six of the baptized, out of about 
2000, have been executed, and these of no note in the congregation ; 
and only one communicant out of above 200. Twelve of the ring- 
leaders lived on estates where none had been baptized by Mr. Smith ; 
namely, four on Plaisance, one on Triumph, one on Coldingen, one 
on Non-pareil, one on Enterprise, one on Porter’s Hope, and three 
on Nabaclis. Mr. Simpson, the burgher officer, is the attorney of two - 
of the estates, and he was a great enemy to instruction, Mr. Smith 
remarks of him, ‘This gentleman has a great aversion to negro 
religion: he makes the slaves work on Sundays—so much so that 
the planters themselves make a talk of it, and he is a magistrate.’ 

Nir. P is the attorney of Non-pareil, and he has greatly 
opposed religion. He took away the Bible from one of them who 
was executed, Sandy; but neither Sandy nor any one on the estate 
had been baptized. Sandy was one of the negroes, who, just before 

_ his execution, retracted what he had said against Mr. Smith. Mr. 
¥ is the attorney, I believe, of a Mr. Baillie, in London: the 








* The writer of this letter is entirely unknown to us: it appears to be a calm 
review of the whole circumstances leading to the rebellion—W. G. B. 
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estate is the twentieth above the chapel. On another of Mr. Baillie’s 
properties—namely, the Hope—the thirty-eighth from the chapel, 
which is under the administration of another gentleman, Mr. Smith 
had baptized upwards of fifty. The negroes of this estate not only 
did not join the rebels, but continued quietly at work. When the 
manager returned, a week after, from militia duty, he was satisfied 
with their labour, and they received him with expressions of plea- 
sure. They had even preserved his furniture in the negro houses in 
his absence, and on his return carried every thing back to him. A 
trunk of one of the overseers was broken open by the rebels, but a 
house-servant, who had been baptized and married by Mr. Smith, took 
out of it some money wrapped in a cloth which escaped their notice, 
and presented it to her master on his return from militia duty. 

“On the next estate, Mr. Smith had baptized about 190, and all 
the negroes on that estate stood by their master. Other instances 
might be given; but I cannot pass by the case of the plantation 
Brothers, many of the negroes of which had attended chapel and 
been baptized, and some of whom were communicants. They there 
defended the whites and the estate, even at the risk of their lives, 
Mr. Semple, the former proprietor, had been a friend to instruction, 
and not only encouraged his negroes to attend, but sent some of his 
carpenters to help to build the chapel. When the manager re- 
turned home from his militia duty, he found not one absentee ; and 
some of the principal men had been hurt in defending his property. 
This is the third estate below the chapel. 

“On other estates, where ringleaders were found, it is plain from 
the small number that had been baptized, that religion had made 
but little progress; as Good Hope, Foulis, and Noeton Zuyl, from 
which seven suffered death. From Good Hope three were executed, 
Paris, Harry, and Evan. None of these had been baptized. On 
this large estate only fifteen had been baptized by Mr. Smith, and 
five of them were children. Paris falsely stated that he was a com- 
municant, and had partaken of the Lord’s Supper the day before the 
insurrection ; and that Mr. Smith made all lay their hands on the — 
Bible and swear, that, if they succeeded in taking the country, they 
would not hurt him, but make him Emperor. This poor un- 
fortunate man, instead of being a communicant, had not even been 
baptized, and it is uncertain whether he even attended the chapel | 
at all. Before his execution, he retracted what he had said against 
Mr. Smith, and prayed that God would forgive the lies he had been 
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led to utter. ‘The attorney on this estate was not friendly to in- 
struction. | 

“On the two estates below, 150 had-been baptized ; but I cannot 
find that any made themselves conspicuous in the rebellion. They 
have attended instruction since 1808. On the three estates above, 
about 110 had been baptized, and many were married and attended 
chapel ; but I cannot find that one was executed. One was severely 
flogged, but he had not been baptized. . 

“Paul, of Friendship, was executed. I am sorry to say he had 
been baptized, but he was not a communicant. ‘The late proprietor, 
Mr. Postlethwaite, was a kind master, and friendly to instruction, 
but lately the estate was put into the hands of sequestrators. 
Whether the new managers allowed the negroes to attend or not, I 
do not know. ‘The estate, with all the negroes, was advertised to be 
sold the same month the insurrection broke out, which may account 
for Paul’s dissatisfaction.* 

“ Telemachus, employed on Bachelor’s Adventure, had been bap- 
tized, and was a communicant,—the only communicant I can find 
that suffered. He belonged to the family of the Rogerses, and was 
to be sold, as they were dividing the property. He had a wife and 
child on Bachelor’s Adventure. He was seeking a master in the 
neighbourhood to purchase him, the day before the revolt. From 
this it would appear that he had not then much idea of taking his 
freedom by force ; but his being ordered to be sold may account for 
his dissatisfaction. * 

“ Billy, on Ann’s Grove, was one of the baptized who was executed. 
He belonged to the family of the Rogerses, who were then dividing 
their property. I observe, by the Guiana Chronicle that Mr. Buxton 
referred to this man in the House of Commons, A great number of 
the Rogerses negroes were advertised to be sold that month.* 

“ From plantation Foulis three men were executed: but on this 
estate only six men had been baptized, and these only in May, 1823, 
just three months before the rebellion,—a proof that religion had 
made but little progress among them. Daniel and Philip, I am 
sorry to say, were among the baptized. 

“Plantation Paradise is situated between Foulis and Bachelor’s 
Adventure. Some of the negroes on that estate have attended 
chapel for at least twelve years. Mr. Smith had baptized twenty- 
four of them, and the Rev. Mr. Austin a good many. They seem 


* See Smith’s Journal, p. 69. 
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to have behaved well during the insurrection. When Mr. Austin 
was on the coast, they invited him to come and remain with them 
for their security : they were quiet and peaceable. Here it was that 
Sandy of Non-pareil threw down his weapons of war at the feet of 
Mr. Austin; here it was that Telemachus gave himself up to Mr. 
Austin, and, by his advice, returned home. The negroes also began 
to put back the bridges which they had destroyed, at Mr. Austin’s 
request. How much one regrets that the Governor did not accept 
Mr. Austin’s offer, at the beginning of the revolt, to go among them 
with Mr. Smith, to treat with them ! 

“On plantation Coldingen, and Non-pareil, of which Mr. S 
and Mr. P , both enemies to religious instruction, are attornies, 
I have observed that two negroes were executed, and none baptized ; 
but on plantation Vigilance, a little lower down, and the next above 
Friendship, nearly eighty have been baptized: I have not heard of 
any of its negroes as engaged in the insurrection, or executed. On 
plantation Industry, three estates lower than Plaisance, about fifty 
had been baptized, but I believe it was not even included in the 
insurrection. 








“You must have heard much of Jack Gladstone and Quamina. © 


They belonged to plantation Success, Mr. Gladstone’s property. It 
is the estate of which Mr. Smith says, in his journal, that he ‘told 
one of the overseers he thought they would work the people to death.’ 
It is the next above the chapel, and could be seen from Mr. Smith’s 
house. Ever since it has been put in sugar, the negroes have com- 
plained of hard and late work. Several of the people here seem to 
have been ringleaders ; and three, at least, have been executed— 
namely, Richard, Buffany, and Hamilton,—but neither of these had 
been baptized. On Mr. Smith’s trial, the manager, (Mr. Stewart,) 
stated, that Richard was the most desperate, while Jack and Quamina 
were keeping the others back from doing him any injury. He said, 
he had heard of Quamina as a reputed rebel, but did not see him. 
Richard, Buffany and Hamilton, seldom attended chapel, and had 


not been baptized. Richard had been purchased from Berbice, and — 


Hamilton was a run-a-way. Jack had been baptized, and had learnt 


to read when a child, but he seldom attended chapel : ‘he was a wild ~ 


fellow, and did not go to church sometimes for two months.’ On his 


trial, he complained of being half instructed, but this was evidently 


his own fault, as he seldom attended. His little instruction, however 
had done him no injury ; for he saved the manager from Richard, 





at at 
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and his violent party. Others gave similar testimony in his favour. 
All this shews how much better this half-instructed negro was, who 


could read the Bible, than Richard and his violent party, who were 


uninstructed and unbaptized. 

“ Jack Gladstone seems to have been the chief person in obtaining 
information, and circulating it. He obtained his ideas of freedom, 
Ist, from the servant of Mr. Simpson ;—2nd, from Daniel, Governor 
Murray’s servant ;*—3rd, from a conversation of Dr. M‘Turk, (a 
member of the Court of Policy), at Mr. Cumming’s estate, where 
he said ‘he did not know what made the King so foolish and 
partial to the slaves ; it would have been better to give them three 
days in the week, than wish to make them free; 4th, from the 
manager of Le Resouvenir, Mr. Hamilton, where the chapel stood, 
who said to a negro he was flogging, ‘What! because you are 
to be free, you don’t want to work ;—5th, from the same manager, 
through the woman he kept, who reported that he said, ‘the negroes 
were to be free.” Jack circulated all this among the members. One 
witness states, that he wrote a letter, at the desire of Jack, but signed 
Quamina’s name to it ; and that he had written another letter in the 
name of all the brothers of Bethel Chapel, though he himself was no 
member. 

“ Jack Gladstone was very much visited by the whites in jail. 
Mr. Hdmonstone, the Aide-de-camp of Colonel Goodman, seems to 
have taken much interest in him; so much so, that the Court 
thought it necessary to swear him, after Jack’s defence was delivered. 
Indeed, no one could conceive it possible to be the production of a 
negro half-instructed. Mr. Hdmonstone stated on oath, that he was 
Colonel Goodman’s Aide-de-camp, and went round the jail every 
morning ; that he saw on the table the defence Mr. Herbert had 
written for Jack, and found that it did not contain many statements 
that Jack had made to him in conversation ; that he went to the 
cell and told it to Jack, and put down many suggestions for him, 
and read it over afterwards to Jack, and he approved of them. The 
suggestions of Mr. Hdmonstone were these: that the lessons and 
discourses they heard at chapel rendered them dissatisfied with their 
situation as slaves; that if there had been no Methodists on the east 
coast, there would have been no revolt ; that those deepest concerned 
in the revolt were the negroes most in Mr. Smith’s confidence ; that 
the half sort of instruction they received was highly improper, &e., 


* See Smith’s Journal, p. 69. 
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&e. Such were the suggestions of Mr. Edmonstone, containing the 
cant and conversation of the day. This speech of Jack's had a wonder- 
ful effect in irritating the feelings against Mr. Smith. 

“Sandy’s defence, or rather his accusations against Mr. Smith, 
seem to have been better manufactured. When a prisoner, on the 
coast, he informed Colonel Leahy that ‘he was not a Christian, and 
not in the habit of attending chapel ;’ but, in town, he learnt another 
lesson, and stated, that Mr. Smith told him, three weeks before, that 
‘the King had sent out a very good thing for them, and that they 
would be trampled under foot if they did not try to get it.’ ‘I never 
mentioned this, he said, ‘to anybody, until the Monday the war 
began.’ It happened, however, to be after Monday when Colonel 
Leahy spoke to him, and yet he did not mention it to him, al- 
though the Colonel particularly inquired if any thing had happened 
at chapel the Sunday before. Mr. Austin also inquired into the 
cause of his conduct on Paradise, when he never hinted any thing 
about Mr. Smith, but complained of bad usage. Some of them 
seem to have been well instructed in town. I wish the Court had 
inquired of Mr. Hdmonstone what he went round the jail every 
morning to do. 

“ With respect to Quamina, he was a man universally respected 
among the members of the church, he was, in every sense of the word 
a peace-maker, and a good father, husband, and servant. It ismuch 
to be lamented that he should have listened for one moment to the 
idle tales of freedom propagated by Dr. M‘Turk, Mr. Simpson, &e. 
He, however, has never been proved to be a rebel; he was only a 
reputed one. His own manager did not see him act as one; he 
saw him as his deliverer from Richard and his party. Dr. M‘Turk 
states, that he had no arms when he was shot. Dumfries, of Success 
says, Quamina was endeavouring to keep Jack back from commencing 
the war on that day. Quamina had applied to Mr. Smith, to know 
if it was true that their freedom had comg out ; Mr. Smith told him, 


No; and then informed Mr. Cort and Mr. Stewart, the attorney and — 
manager of the estate ; and had they exerted themselves, it might — 





all have been prevented. But what would it have been for 
to have given his people half a day in a fortnight, exclusive of 
Sunday, with which, I am sure, they would have been satisfied? I 
hope what has passed will teach such men a lesson which they will 
never forget. You need not wonder that these men wished to throw 
the insurrection on Mr. Smith. Only about forty-seven slaves had 
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been baptized on Success by him ; only four adults had been baptized 
in the last two years. 

“You will have heard of the sufferings Mr. and Mrs. Smith en- 
dured in the time of their imprisonment. 

“The Guiana Chronicle of April 26th, states, that ‘the Rev. Mr. 
Austin sacredly offered a pledge to his Excellency the late Governor 
Murray, that he would not write home to the Missionary Society 
upon any thing connected with the trial of the late Mr. Smith.’ Js 
at possible that a British Governor should require such a pledge as this ? 

“Perhaps you do not know that Colonel Goodman, the President 
of the Court Martial, is the Vendue-master. A great number of 
slaves were advertised to be sold by him that very month, on the © 
20th, 25th, 26th, and 28th ; at least upwards of one hundred ; some 
of whom had been accustomed to attend Mr. Smith. This was 
much the same as it would have been for the people of Ephesus to 
have made Demetrius the president of a court to try St. Paul.” 





No. II. 
(Referred to at page 132.) 
Prom The New Times of 26th June, 1824. 


Had Mr. Smith become amenable to justice through the common 
criminal law established in the settlement, what course in regard of 
him would regularly have been pursued? That treason, supposing 
that offence imputed to Mr. Smith, was not cognisable by the court of 
justice of the Colony, hardly will be asserted; since no longer ago 
than the years 1818 and 1819, three negroes were tried for the commis- 
sion of that crime, perpetrated by the murder of their master, and for 
such condemned and executed. Though it is not easy, therefore, to say 
how Mr. Smith could have become suspected, yet, admitting him to 
be so, to what sort of process would he have been subjected? The 
criminal law of the place is founded upon the well-known ordinance 
of Philip II., published 1570, which, continuing to be the law of 
Holland, was by their High Mightinesses established in Demerara, 
1774. This celebrated code is affirmed, by Mr. Henry (from 1813, 
until the commencement of 1816, President of the Court of Justice 
of Demerara,) to have been for centuries, in its substantial parts, the 
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criminal law of Europe; and his little tract, published in 1821, 
contains a brief but tolerably correct summary of its principal bear- 
ings. Now, it appears, Article 2, that, in the first instance, Mr. 
Smith could not even have been apprehended, but by an order of 
the judge (in Demerara, solely the president) obtained upon a peti- 
tion addressed to him by the fiscal; that officer being bound to 
support such petition by proofs disclosing a presumptive case. 
Except in the excluded cases of flagrante delicto, or fresh pursuit, 
this warrant of apprehension is authoritatively necessary, or all is 
illegal. After a diligent and careful sifting of the evidence, I am, I 
own, at a loss to conceive upon what grounds a petition praying 
apprehension could have been founded, or how Mr. Wray, as presi- 
dent, could, had he been asked, have made the appointment required. 
The papers. of Mr. Smith could not lawfully be seized until after 
apprehension granted: these, therefore, would have afforded no aid 
in the. opinion to be formed. The conversation with Bailey and 
Aves, as by them stated, at most would have warranted only the 
interrogation and examination of Mr. Smith as a witness: in no 
degree would it have been sufficient to weigh against him as a de- 
linquent ; for if his expression, that “ he knew of this six weeks ago,” 
be ever so severely thought of, it will still as a question occur, what 
he knew; which could not be insurrection, since insurrection clearly 
was not projected till the 17th of August, even amongst the slaves 
themselves. 


“To-morrow morning you must put down your shovel and hoe, 


and cutlass, and sit down in the house.” These are alleged to ke the 
words of Quamina, which, had they distinctly reached the ears of 
Mr. Smith, never could have been interpreted by him to mean revolt 
and insurrection. Such petty stratagems of doggedness, it is well 
known, are of frequent local recurrence upon estates, yet usually lead 
to nothing : and if these words did not of necessity import revolt 
and insurrection, still less can they of necessity be understood to 
mean settled and purposed Aigh treason. A mistake of magnitude 
pervades, in truth, the reasonings of all those legal gentlemen who 


have ventured, in reference to this case, to speak of misprision of 


treason. It is, indeed, held in Dutch law, that concealment of high 
treason, and the slightest degree of it, amounts to treason itself, and 
is punishable by death ; but this undoubtedly refers to knowledge 
of actual high treason, either intended or committed, and high treason 
alone-—high treason, within the sense and interpretation of perduellio, 
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the very essence of which consists in a hostile mind against the sove- 
reign or state as a state. Other offences, though amounting even to 
séeditions and tumults, and being therefore within the general law of 
lees majestatis, yet not involving in them a distinct hostile intent 
against the state, are misdeameanors of a lower order, and in no 
manner inculpate the delinquents so as to render them the object of 
capital punishment. - 

Amongst the class of crimes against the state are perduellio (high 
treason,) treason, coining money, &c. The former is committed by 
those who, with a hostile intention, disturb, injure, or endanger the 
independence and safety of the state. All persons who are apprised 
of the committal of high treason, are obliged to give information 
thereof, or are considered criminal and punishable-— Vander Linden, 
Judicial Guide, p. 171. 

Secondly, Treason, or crimen lesce majestatis, This crime agrees 
with high treason in thus far, that it is also committed by such acts 
as violate or endanger the safety of the state: but it differs from it 
in this, that it does not require that inimical intention, without 
which no high treason can exist. 

It speaks for itself, that the punishment of this crime can seldom 
be death ; but that it may be different, according to the greater or 
less criminal intention, the greater or less injury occasioned, and the 
different relations of the persons who commit the crime; for instance; 
waving the sword over the head, confinement, banishment, &¢.—(Van 
Linden, p. 172.) Tt should seem, indeed, that a feeling of the neces- 
sity of this hostile kind against the state being in existence before 
high treason could be committed, was latent in the opinions of the 
Colonists themselves ; for it cannot be forgotten, that the earliest 
accounts received here abounded with assertions of an attempt having 
been in agitation by the insurgents to possess themselves by force of 
the sovereignty of the settlement ; not a tittle of which assertions 
has been supported by any credible evidence since adduced. I am 
convinced myself, that, however the violence of the rioters, collected 
and assembled in strength, made it at length proper to put them 
down by arms ; and however justifiable the punishing of the ring- 
leaders, found hostilely in the field after the proclamation of Martial 
Law, might be ; that yet no plan or premeditated design existed 
amongst the slaves themselves by which it was meant to overturn the 
colonial administration. The very parleying and making conditions 
with those at first opposed to them, negatives this. 
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“Jo drive the planters up to town to bring back with them the 
new law,” is a proposition quite within the probable scope of negro 
policy ; more especially, too, if it be recollected, that so general, as 
it appears without contradiction, was the expectation that some 
public order, in reference to the directions known to have been sent 
out from home, would be authoritatively issued, that the managers 
and overseers had been previously flocking daily to Georgetown, to 
obtain information with respect to it. Those, too, who have been 
much acquainted with the forms of negro expression, cannot but 
be aware that “drive” in no manner is absolutely taken by them to 
mean “force,” but is simply tantamount to “make.” JI at this time 
have before me the memoranda of a master, whose hired servant, in 
addressing him, declared,— Me so good, Massa, me drive you to 
give me new jacket, Christmas.” If, then, it be doubtful what even 
was the design of: the slaves themselves prior to the actual confine- 
ment of the whites upon various estates, and the final hostile actions 
of the negroes, how far removed from any thing like concealment of 
an acknowledged traitorous attempt becomes the alleged concealment 
on the part of Mr. Smith? Yet misprision has, I am sorry to say, 
been hardily imputed even by lawyers! | 

It has been observed, that had the trial been instituted before the 
ordinary court of justice of the Colony, apprehension must have been 
decreed by the warrant of the President, before the person of Mr. 
Smith could legally have been detained. It must be farther observed, 
that, although the 5th article of the criminal ordinance originally 
made it lawful upon apprehension to seize the goods of the party 
against whom apprehension is granted, yet as confiscation of goods 
has since been abolished by the Placaart of their High Mightinesses, 


on the Ist of May, 1732, the article is now held to be obsolete.— 


Vide Henry's Report, &e., p. 9. 


But, if considerable hardship was thus sustained by this unfortunate ~ 


gentleman, from his being exposed to these preliminary disadvantages, 
to not less inconvenience was he laid open in the progress of his case. 
By Art. 7, in criminal causes the proceedings are ex-officio, instituted 
by short days and intervals, for the express purpose of investigating 
the truth of the charges made ; they are carried on by two members 
of the court acting as commissaries, the president, in cases of im- 
portance, adding himself thereto: these would have had to attend 
the examination by the fiscal of the prisoner, and also of the wit- 
nesses, it being their solemn duty to suffer nothing to be put down 
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upon the minutes that in its nature was not clear and distinct ; nor 
is it until the terms or steps in the cause are completed, that they 
are at liberty to report the cause to the full court, when a day is 
thereupon fixed for conclusive hearing. It is impossible not to per- 
ceive, that this cautious and slow procedure has naturally the effect 
of allaying all stormy feelings of irritation which at first might be 
found to exist against the prisoner ; and though, by article 14, it is 
ruled that the prisoner shall not be admitted to be heard by counsel, 
nor to make use of a written defence in the examination, except for 
special reasons, according to the discretion of the judge, yet this dis- 
eretion being thus reserved, it is true in practice that not only 
counsel is assigned to argue for the prisoner all points of evidence 
arising out of the circumstances of the case, but also such is ap- 
pointed for him to make at large‘a full and expanded defence. When 
the day of ultimate hearing before the full Court arrives, which, in Mr. 
Smith’s case, could not well have been until four or five months after 
apprehension, the fiscal makes his claim and demand against the 
prisoner—that is, states his ground of accusation ;—and here, by 
article 24, it is declared, that witnesses are to be heard ex-officio, as 
well to establish the innocence as guilt of the prisoner ; and herein 
the fiscal himself, as well also as the president, especially is bound to 
attain the truth, and whole truth, in respect of the party accused : 
nor is the fiscal, though public prosecutor, in any manner to seek 
solely the conviction of the prisoner ; but even he, as well as the pre- 
sident and court, is called upon to afford the benefit of every observa- 
tion fairly to be made on the evidence produced : neither is it until 
the offence be rendered luce meridiana clarius, that judgment can be 
duly pronounced. It would be tedious were I to enter upon the 
doctrine of confession, as necessary by Dutch law to conviction ; and 
I shall therefore content myself merely with saying, that, so far is it 
from being true that guilt more easily is to be presumed through 
the process of the criminal law of Demerara, than through the 
established common law of Great Britain, that, on the contrary, by 
the former, the Court may even be placed in a non-liquet, in which 
case the prisoner is usually discharged as for want of proof. 

By article 46, it is declared, that every thing urged by the 
prisoner in his defence is to be fully heard ; and in every stage of 
the process, even up to sentence and execution, every thing that 
can be urged in defence of the prisoner, to prove his innocence, shall 
be received, unless it shall appear that what is offered is clearly 
founded in calumny or falsehood. 

p 2 
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When, in addition to the absence of these advantages, thus pointed 
out, by the law of the Colony, it is further recollected, that, i 
criminal cases, an appeal, by virtue of the Placaart of 1591, consti- 
tutionally lies to their High Mightinesses, and, consequently, now 
to the King in Council, it cannot but be admitted that this lament- 
able case is one of singular hardship and severity. 


No. 3. 
(Referred to at page 182.) 
LEGISLATIVE CONSTITUTION OF BRITISH GUIANA. 


Tux former Colonies of Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice, now 
known as the Counties bearing those names, and united into the 
Province of British Guiana, were originally governed by the Laws 
of Holland. Subsequently to their passing, by Capitulation or 
Cession, into the possession of Great Britain, those Laws have been 
abrogated or modified by Acts of the Imperial Parliament, Orders of 
the British Sovereign in Council, Ordinances of the British Guiana 
Court of Policy, and Ordinances of the British Guiana Combined 
Court. 

Local Laws not involving an outlay of Public Money are made by 
The Court of Policy. This body is entrusted, among other powers, 
with the function of revising and altering, from time to time, the 
whole jurisprudence of the Colony, criminal and civil. It also 
elects the Vestrymen of all the Parishes, the Commissioners of Public 
Buildings, the Poor-Law Commissioners, the Commissioners of the 
Penal Settlement, the Pilotage Commissioners, the Canal Commis- 
sioners, and a few other Public Officers, paid or unpaid. Its mem- 
bers also advise the Governor as to his selection of many other Public 
Officers, and as to the warranting of all doubtful or disputed pay- 
ments to the Public Creditor. They also serve on numerous Public 


Boards, among which are those for the superintendence of the 


Public Hospitals. 

The Court of Policy consists of five official members, namely, the 
Governor, the Chief Justice, the Attorney-General, the Collector of 
Customs, and the Government Secretary, all appointed by, and hold- 
ing office during the pleasure of, the Sovereign, and five non-official, 
chosen thus :—On the occurrence of a vacancy, the Governor sum- 
mons together Zhe College of Electors. They meet, and are sworn 
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by the Governor on this oath :—“ We do solemnly promise and 
swear, under our allegiance to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, that we 
shall nominate such persons for the situation of a member of The 
Court of Policy, now vacant, as to the best of our knowledge are 
qualified thereto, according to the regulations established by the 
Sovereign, without being guided or biassed, in forming such nomi- 
nation, by any solicitation or persuasion, from whatever quarter it 
may come. So help,” &c. They then retire to their own apartment 
and shut their door, and decide on two names. Meanwhile, the nine 
members of The Court of Policy have likewise assembled in their 
own hall. They also shut their door. The two names are sent in to 
them by The College of Electors, they make choice of one, the 
College is discharged for the day, the new member is sworn in and 
gazetted, and takes his seat. It is not certain that the shutting of 
the doors is an essential part of the Constitution. It is the invari- 
able practice. 

The College of Electors consists of seven members, Their term of 
service is for their lives respectively, or until they either cease to 
reside in the Colony, or resign. All inhabitants, male or female, 
who, personally, or in a representative capacity, pay taxes on an 
income not less than 667 dollars, or direct taxes, of any kind, to the 
amount of 23 dollars 33 cents. are qualified to vote for an Elector. 
Qualification to sit as such, there is none. When a vacancy occurs 
in the College, the Governor issues a proclamation, within thirty 
days after the date of which the votes are returnable. They must 
be written, signed by the several voters, sealed, and placed in sealed 
boxes with slits in the lid. There being no electoral districts all the 
voters in the Colony are summoned to vote in every election. On 
some convenient day after the thirtieth, the members of The Court 
of Policy meet, shut their door, break the seals, open the boxes, 
examine and count the votes, approve of some, reject others as bad, 
make up their final decision, and, opening their door, declare the 
name of the new Hlector. Absentees from the Colony have the pri- 
vilege of voting by their attorneys or factors. A single attorney not 
unfrequently signs fifteen, twenty, or even thirty, such proxy votes. 

Laws which involve an outlay of public money are usually pro- 
jected by The Court of Policy, but must be sanctioned by Zhe Com- 
bined Court. The latter body meets only once a year. The session 
of the former may be said to be perennial. 

The Combined Court is formed by the combination, under a pro- 
clamation by the Governor, of the ten members of The Court of 
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Policy with the members of the College of Financial Representatives, 
six in number. The election of a Financial Representative is regu- 
lated by the same laws as that of an Elector, and conducted in 
precisely the same manner. But the Financial Representative sits, 
not for life, but for two years. . 

The Laws, Appointments, and Votes, of both the Court of Policy 
and the Combined Court, as they must, in the first instance, have 
the sanction of the Governor, so may be disallowed by the Sovereign, 
acting either with or without the advice of Parliament or the Privy 
Council—Lrom Papers on the Constitution of British Guiana, 1846. 





No. 4. 
(Referred to at page 6.) 
“THE MARTYRED SMITH.” 


Tue memory of this just man is still loaded with obloquy in 
British Guiana. Not only does his name stand on the judicial 
records of the Colony as a convicted felon, sentenced to death, but in 
the memorials of the events which have marked its black history, he 
is mentioned in the same terms. 

It will be remembered by those who took a deep interest in the 
fate of this intelligent, pious, and devoted Missionary, that the 
Government of the day merely commuted the sentence of death, 
passed on him by a Court Martial, into perpetual banishment from 
the Colony, leaving the stigma of crime attached to his fair fame. 
Before the decision of the Government, however, reached the Colony, 
worn out by disease, the result of anxiety, confinement, and exertion, 
this good man died in jail, and was buried at midnight, in the com- 
mon burial-ground, where not a shrub or stone marks the spot where 
his body was interred. 

That the Missionary Society with which he was connected—that 
the religious body to which he was attached in this country—should 
have taken no steps to vindicate the honour of one of their very best 
agents and associates, 1s surprising ; we trust, however, that as the 
proofs, not only of his legal, but of his moral innocence, are still in 
existence, immediate steps will be taken to wipe from his memory 
the foul blot which Colonial malice has attached to it. At all 
events, the iniquitous sentence must be reversed ; and no individual 
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is so capable of obtaining posthumous justice for the martyred Smith 
as his fearless and most eloquent advocate in Parliament, the Right 
Honorable Lord Brougham.—Captain Studholme Hodgson’s Truths 
from the West Indies, page 372. 





No. 5. 
(Referred to at page 132.) 


We here insert Lord Brougham’s famous speech in Smith’s case, 
delivered when his Lordship was both a member and a distinguished 
ornament of the Lower House. The introduction to the speech was 
written very lately, we believe by his Lordship himself, and contains 
many valuable remarks. Although the speech and reply are of con- 
siderable length, they will amply repay the most attentive perusal, 
considered either as masterpieces of overwhelming eloquence, or as 
noble testimonies to the character of the Demerara Martyr, and the 
cause of civil and religious liberty. 


OPPRESSION OF THE MISSIONARIES—-MOTION OF CENSURE ON THE DIEME- 
RARA GOVERNMENT—-EFFECT OF THE DISCUSSION UPON PUBLIC OPINION. 


There never has been any case of Colonial oppression attended 
with such important consequences, and seldom any that excited so 
lively an interest as that of the Missionary Smith, in 1823. This 
venerable person belonged to the sect of Independents,—a class of 
men famous in all ages for their tolerant principles, as well as for 
their love of liberty, and to whom this country owes a lasting debt 
of gratitude, for their strenuous exertions in the troubles of the 
seventeenth century, those troubles in which the cradle of English 
liberty was rocked. He had been sent to Demerara by the London 
Missionary Society, and its worthy head the truly respectable Mr. Alers 
Hankey. An insurrection of the negroes having broken out, in the 
fever of alarm which generally attends such events, among a set of 
men justly conscious, like the planters, both of the negro’s continued 
wrongs, and of their own imminent dangers, it was fancied that Mr. 
Smith had in some way contributed to the movement. That such a 
rumour once propagated should have gained ground among the 
multitude, was perhaps not to be wondered at. But, that the con- 
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stituted authorities should have been so far moved by it as to put 
the party on his trial, without the most careful previous investiga- 
tion of all the circumstances, seems hardly credible, when we reflect 
on the extreme delicacy of the questions thus certain to be raised, 
and upon the religious feelings, still stronger than the political, 
sure to be excited. There were, however, stranger things yet to be 
witnessed in the progress of this important affair. The popular 
agitation, (if we may so call the excitement among the handful of 
whites thinly scattered among the real bulk of the people,) extended 
itself to the court, before whom the Missionary was tried; and the 
_ judges, partaking of the violence which inspired the planters and 
other slave-dealers, committed a series of errors so gross as to mock 
belief, and of oppressions which are unexampled in the dispensation 
of English justice. Among these acts, whether of matchless igno- 
rance or of gross injustice, the most striking but not the only ones, 
were, the constant admission of manifestly illegal evidence, and the 
condemning to death a person only accused of misprision, a crime 
plainly not-capital. The Missionary was cast into a small and 
loathsome dungeon, in a state of health which made any imprison- 
ment dangerous. ‘There, after some weeks of the most severe suffer- 
ing he yielded up his pious spirit, expiating with his guiltless blood 
the sin of which there is no remission in the West Indies,—the sin 
of having taught the slaves the religion of peace, and consoled them 
for the cruel lot inflicted by the crimes of this world, with the hopes 
of mercy in another. 

The arrival of this intelligence in England, speedily produced all 
the feelings which might well have been expected. Pity for the 
victim ; sympathy with his unhappy widow ; fellow-feeling for his 
bereaved flock ; alarm at the sight of religious persecution ; con- 
tempt for the ignorance of the legal, and the pusillanimity of the 
political authorities ; indignation at the injustice of the Courts— 
were the sentiments that strove for mastery among the great body of 


the British people ; and all were finally concentrated in one single, 


universal, and implacable feeling of revenge against that execrable 
system, which, contrary to the law of God, pretends to vest in man a 
property in his fellow-creatures, as fatal to the character of the 
oppressor as to the happiness of his victim. 

After maturely deliberating upon the course most fit to be taken, 
both with a view to attain the ends of justice, and to make the 
blow most effectual, which this question enabled him to level at 
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negro slavery and Colonial misgovernment, Mr. Brougham, on the 
1st of June, brought forward his motion of censure upon the Deme- 
rara Government, and the Court, its instrument and accomplice in 
oppression. A debate of surpassing interest ensued. The most dis- 
tinguished speakers for the motion were Mr. Williams,* Mr. Denman,t 
and Dr. Lushington. On the other side, the majority inclined at 
first to resist the motion, and the Colonial Under Secretary,t met it 
with a direct negative ; but finding they were in peril of a defeat, 
Mr. Canning, who did not very creditably distinguish himself on 
this occasion, concluded by moving the previous question, upon 
which the division was taken. Mr. Tindal,§ made on this occasion 
his first parliamentary speech, with distinguished ability ; and Mr. 
Scarlett,|| ably argued on the same side ; Lord Palmerston and 
Messrs. Lamb and Grant,{I voted in the ministerial majority, thus 
giving to the country an early pledge of those principles so hostile 
to Colonial liberty, on which they have since acted. The motion 
was lost by 146 to 193 votes, after an adjourned debate. 

But the effect produced by this great discussion was extreme and 
powerful. The minds of men were turned to the real state of negro 
bondage ; the abuses and oppressions committed in the Colonies 
were fully examined ; the impossibility of carrying the acts now 
every where loudly complained of, unless by destroying so unnatural 
a system, was generally recognised. “The Missionary Smith’s Case” 
became a watch-word and a rallying cry with all the friends of reli- 
gious liberty, as well as the enemies of West Indian slavery. The 
votes’of those who had sided with the Government in resisting the 
motion were carefully recorded, for the purpose of preventing them 
from ever again being returned to Parliament. The measures of the 
abolitionists all over the country became more bold and decided, as 
their principles commanded a more general and warmer concur- 
rence ; and all men now saw that the warning given in the perora- 
tion of the latter of these two speeches, though sounded in vain 
across the Atlantic Ocean, was echoing with a loudness redoubled at 
each repetition through the British Isles, that it had rung the knell 
of the system, and that at the fetters of the slave a blow was at length 


* Afterwards a judge in the Court of Queen’s Bench. 

+ Afterwards Lord Chief Justice, when he showed his habitual love of liberty by 
declaring slavery to be unlawful. 

t Mr. W. Horton. § Afterwards Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 

|| Afterwards Chief Baron of the Exchequer. | Now Lords Melbourne and Glenelg. 
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struck which must, if followed up, make them fall off his limbs for 
ever. ‘The cause of Negro Emancipation has owed more to this case 
of individual oppression, mixed with religious persecution, than to all 
the other enormities of which slavery has ever been convicted. 


SPEECH IN THE CASE OF THE REV. JOHN SMITH, THE MISSIONARY. 
DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF CoMMoNs, JUNE 1, 1824. 


Mr. Speaxer,—I confess, that in bringing before this House the 
question on which I now rise to address you, I feel not a little dis- 
heartened by the very intense interest excited in the country, and 
the contrast presented to those feelings by the coldness which pre- 
vails within these walls. I cannot conceal from myself, that, even 
in quarters where one would least have expected it, a considerable 
degree of disinclination exists to enter into the discussion, or can- 
didly to examine the details of the subject. Many persons who 
have, upon all other occasions, been remarkable for their manly hos- 
tility to acts of official oppression, who have been alive to every viola- 
tion of the rights of the subject, and who have uniformly and most 
honourably viewed with peculiar jealousy every infraction of the law, 
strange to say, on the question of Mr. Smith’s treatment, evince a 
backwardness to discuss, or even listen to it. Nay, they would fain 
fasten upon any excuse to get rid of the subject. What signifies 
inquiring, say they, into a transaction which has occurred in a 
remote portion of the world? Asif distance or climate made any 
difference in an outrage upon law or justice. One would rather 
have expected that the very idea of that distance—the circumstance 
of the event having taken place beyond the immediate scope of our 
laws, and out of the view of the people of this country—in posses- 
sions where none of the inhabitants have representatives in this 
House, and the bulk of them have no representatives at all,—one 
might have thought, I say, that, in place of forming a ground of 
objection, their remote and unprotected situation would have strength- 
ened the claims of the oppressed to the interposition of the British 
Legislature. Then, says another, too indolent to inquire, slow to 
hear, but prompt enough to decide, “It is true there have been a 
great number of petitions presented on the subject ; but then every 
body knows how those petitions are procured, by what descriptions 
of persons they are signed, and what are the motives which influ- 
ence a few misguided, enthusiastic men, in preparing them, and the 
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great crowd insigning them. And after all, itis merely about a poor 
Missionary !” I have now to learn, for the first time, that the weak- 
ness of the sufferer—his unprotected situation—his being left single 
and alone to contend against power exercised with violence,—consti- 
tutes a reason for this House shutting its ears against all complaints 
of such proceedings, and ‘refusing to investigate the treatment of the 
injured individual. But it is not enough that he was a Missionary ; 


to make the subject still more unpalatable,—for I will come to the 


point, and at once use the hateful word,—he must needs also be a 
Methodist. I hasten to this objection, with a view at once to dis- 
pose of it. Suppose Mr. Smith had been a Methodist—what then ? 
Does his connexion with that class of religious people, because, on 
some points essential, in their conscientious belief, they are separated 
from the National Church, alter or lessen his claims to the protection 
of the law? Are British subjects to be treated more or less favour- 
ably in courts of law—are they to have a larger or a smaller share 
in the security of life and limb, in the justice dealt out by the 
Government—according to the religious opinions which they may 
happen to hold? Had he belonged to the society of the Methodists, 
and been employed by the members of that communion, I should 
have thought no worse of him or his mission, and felt nothing the 
less strongly for his wrongs. But it does so happen, that neither the 
one nor the other of these assumptions is true ; neither the Mission- 
ary Society, nor their servants, are of the Methodist persuasion. 
The Society is composed indifferently of Churchmen and Dissenters : 
Mr. Smith is, or, as I unhappily must now say, was, a minister—a 
faithful and pious minister—of the Independents,—that body much 
to be respected indeed for their numbers, but far more to be held in 
lasting veneration for the unshaken fortitude with which in all 
times, they have maintained their attachment to civil and religious 
liberty, and, holding fast by their own principles, have carried to its 
uttermost pitch the great doctrine of absolute toleration ;—men to 
whose ancestors this country will ever acknowledge a boundless debt 
of gratitude, as long as freedom is prized among us: for they, I 
fearlessly proclaim it—they, with whatever ridicule some may visit 
their excesses, or with whatever blame others—they, with the zeal of 


* martyrs, the purity of the early Christians, the skill and the courage 


of the most renowned warriors, gloriously suffered, and fought, and 
conquered for England the free constitution which she now enjoys! 
True to the generous principles in Church and State which won 
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those immortal triumphs, their descendants still are seen clothed 
with the same amiable peculiarity of standing forward among all 
religious denominations, pre-eminent in toleration ; so that although, 
in the progress of knowledge, other classes of Dissenters may be 
approaching fast to overtake them, they still are foremost in this 
proud distinction. All, then, I ask of those who feel indisposed to 
this discussion is, that they will not allow their prepossessions, or I 
would rather say their indolence, (for, disguise it as they will, indo- 
lence is at the bottom of this indisposition,) to prevent them from 
entering calmly and fully into the discussion of the question. It is 
impossible that they can overlook the unexampled solicitude which 
it has excited in every class of the people out of doors. That consi- 
deration should naturally induce the House of Commons to lend its 
ear to the inquiry, which, however, is fully entitled, on its own 
merits, to command undivided attention. 

It will be my duty to examine the charge preferred against the 
late Mr. Smith, and the whole of the proceedings founded on that 
charge. And in so doing, I have no hesitation in saying, that from 
the beginning of those proceedings to their fatal termination, there 
has been committed more of illegality, more of the violation of 
justice—violation of justice, in substance as well as form—than, in 
the whole history of modern times, I venture to assert, was ever 
before witnessed in any inquiry that could be called a judicial pro- 
ceeding. I have tried the experiment upon every person with whom 
I have had an opportunity of conversing on the subject of these pro- 
ceedings at Demerara, as well members of the profession to which I 
have the honour of belonging, as others acquainted with the state of 
affairs in our Colonies, and I have never met with one who did not 
declare to me, that the more the question was looked into, the greater 
attention was given to its details, the more fully the whole mass 
was sifted—the more complete was his assent to the conviction that 
there was never exhibited a greater breach of the law, a more daring 
violation of justice, a more flagrant contempt of all those forms by 
which law and justice were wont to be administered, and under 
which the perpetrators of ordinary acts of judicial oppression are 
wont to hide the nakedness of their crimes. 

It is now necessary to call the attention of the House to that un- 
happy state of things which existed in Demerara during the course 
of the past year. Certain instructions had been forwarded from this 
country to those slave Colonies which are more under the control of 
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the Government than the other West India Islands. Whether the 
instructions were the best calculated to fulfil the intentions of those 
who issued them—whether the directions had not in some points 
gone too far, at least in prematurely introducing the object that 
they had most properly in view—and whether, in other points, they 
did not stop short of their purpose—whether, in a country where 
the symbol of authority was the constantly manifested lash of the 
driver, it was expedient at once to withdraw that dreadful title of 
ownership,—lI shall not now stop to inquire. Suffice it to say, that 
those instructions arrived at Demerara on the 7th of last July, and 
great alarm and feverish anxiety appear to have been excited by 
them amongst the white part of the population. That the existence 
of this alarm so generally felt by the proprietors, and the arrival of 
some new and beneficial regulations, were marked and understood 
by the domestic slaves, there cannot be a doubt. By them the in- 
telligence was speedily communicated to the field negroes. All this 
time there was no official communication of the instructions from 
the Colonial Government. A meeting had been convened of the 
Court of Policy, but nothing had been made public in consequence 
of its assembling. A second meeting was held, and it was understood 
that a difference of opinion prevailed among the members, after a 
discussion, which, though not fierce, was still animated. The only 


means which the circumstances of the case naturally suggested do 


not appear to have been adopted by those at the head of affairs in 
Demerara. Ido not impute to them any intentional disregard of 
duty. Itis very possible that the true remedy for the mischief may 
have escaped them in the moment of excited apprehension—in the 
prevalence of general alarm, rendered more intense by the inquisitive 
anxiety of the slave population,—an alarm and anxiety continued 
by the state of ignorance in which the slaves were kept as to the 
real purport of the instructions from England. But most certainly, 
whatever was the cause, the authorities at Demerara overlooked that 
course of proceeding best calculated to allay at least the inquisi- 
tive anxiety of the slaves ; namely, promulgating in the Colony what 
it really was that had been directed by the instructions of the King’s 
Ministers, even if they were not disposed at once to declare whether 
they would or would not carry those instructions into execution. 
Unhappily they did not take that plain course. Week after week 
was suffered to elapse; and up to the period when the lamentable 
occurrence took place, which led to these proceedings, no authentic, 
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or, at least authoritative communication, either of what had arrived 
from England, or of what was the intention of the authorities at 
Demerara, was made to the slaves. This state of suspense occupied 
an interval of nearly seven weeks. The revolt broke out on the 
18th of August. During the whole of that interval the agitation in 
the Colony was considerable ; it was of a two-fold character. There 
was on one side the alarm of the planters, as to the consequences of 
the new instructions received from His Majesty’s Government ; and 
on the other the naturally increasing anxiety of the negro as to the 
precise purport and extent of those instructions. There existed the 
general impression, that some extension of grace and bounty had 
been made to the slaves. In the ignorance which was so studiously 
maintained as to the nature of it, their hopes were proportionably 
excited ; they knew that something had been done, and they were 
inquisitive to learn what it was. The general conversation amongst 
them was, “Has not our freedom come out? Is not the King of 
Great Britain our friend?” Various speculations occupied them ; 
reports of particular circumstances agitated them. Hach believed in 
the detail as his fancy or credulity led him ; but to one point all 
their hopes pointed ;—“ Freedom! freedom !” was the sound un- 
ceasingly heard ; and it continually raised the vision on which their 
fancy loved to repose. 

And now, allow me to take the opportunity of re-asserting the 
opinion which, with respect to that most important subject of 
Emancipation, I have uniformly maintained, not only since I have 
had the honour of a seat in this House, but long before, with no 
other difference, save, perhaps, in the manner of the expression, cor- 
recting that manner by the experience and knowledge which a more 
extended intercourse with human life must naturally have bestowed. 
My opinion ever has been, that it is alike necessary to the security 
of our white brethren, and just, and even merciful to the negroes— 
those victims of a long-continued system of cruelty, impolicy, and 
injustice—to maintain firmly the legal authorities, and with that 
view, to avoid, in our relations with the slaves, a wavering uncertain — 
policy, or keep them in a condition of doubt and solicitude, caleu- 
lated to work their own discomfort, and the disquiet of their masters. 
Justice to the whites, mercy to the blacks, command us to protect 
the first from the effect of such alarms, and the last from the expec- 
tation, that, in the hapless condition in which they are placed, their 
emancipation can be obtained—meaning thereby their sudden, un- 
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prepared emancipation, by violent measures, or with an unjustifiable 
haste, and without previous instruction. The realization of such a 
hope, though carrying the name of a boon, would inflict the severest 
misery on these beings, whose condition is already too wretched to 
require, or indeed to bear, any increase of calamity. It is for the 
sake of the blacks themselves, as subsidiary to their own improve- 
ment, that the present state of things must for a time be maintained. 
It is because to them, the bulk of our fellow-subjects in the Colonies, 
liberty, if suddenly given, and, still more, if violently obtained by 
men yet unprepared to receive it, would be a curse, and not a 
blessing ; that emancipation must be the work of time, and, above 
all, must not be wrested forcibly from their masters. Reverting to 
the occurrences at Demerara, it is undeniable that a great and un- 
necessary delay took place. This inevitably therefore, gave rise to 
those fatal proceedings, which all of us, however we may differ as to 
the causes from which they originated, must unfeignedly deplore. 

It appears that Mr. Smith had officiated as a minister of religion 
in the Colony of Demerara for seven years. He had maintained 
during his whole life a character of the most unimpeachable moral 
purity, which had not only won the love and veneration of his own 
immediate flock, but had procured him the respect and considera- 
tion of all who resided in his neighbourhood. Indeed, there is not 
a duty of his ministry that he had not discharged with fidelity and 
zeal. That this was his character is evident even from the papers 
laid upon the table of this House. These documents, however, dis- 
close but a part of the truth on this point. Before I sit down I shall 
have occasion to advert to other sources of information, which show 
that the character of Mr. Smith was such as I have described it ; 
and that those who are best qualified to form an opinion, have borne 
the highest testimony to his virtuous and meritorious labours. Yet 
this Christian minister, thus usefully employed, thus generally re- 
vered and beloved, was dragged from his house, three days after the 
revolt began, and when it had been substantially quelled, with an 
indecent haste that allowed not the accommodation even of those 
clothes which, in all climates, are necessary to human comfort, but 
which, in a tropical climate, are absolutely essential to health. He 
was dragged, too, from his home and his family at a time when his 
life was attacked by a disease which, in all probability, would in any 
circumstances have ended in his dissolution ; but which the treat- 
ment he then received powerfully accelerated in its fatal progress. 
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He was first imprisoned in that sultry climate, in an unwholesome 
fetid room, exposed to the heat of the tropical sun. This situation 
was afterwards changed, and he was conveyed to a place only suited 
to the purposes of torture—a kind of damp dungeon, where the 


crazy floor was laid loosely over stagnant water, visible through the ~ 


wide crevices of its boards. When Mr. Smith was about to be seized, 
he was first approached with the hollow demand of the officer who 
apprehended him, commanding him to join the militia of the district. 
To this he pleaded his inability to serve in that capacity, as well as 


an exemption founded on the rights of his clerical character. Under - 


the pretext of this refusal, his person was arrested, and his papers 
were demanded, and taken possession of. Amongst them was his 
private journal—a part of which was written with the intention of 
being communicated to his employers alone, while the remaining 


part was intended for no human eye but his own. In this state of — 


imprisonment he was detained, although the revolt was then entirely 
quelled. That it was so quelled, is ascertained from the despatches 
of General Murray to Earl Bathurst, dated the 26th of August. At 
least the despatch of that date admits that the public tranquillity 
was nearly restored ; and, at all events, by subsequent despatches, of 
the 30th and 31st, it appears that no further disturbance had taken 
place ; nor was there from that time any insurrectionary movement 
whatever. At that period the Colony was in the enjoyment of its 
accustomed tranquillity, barring always those chances of relapse, 
which, in such a state of public feeling, and in such a structure of 
society, must be supposed always to exist, and to make the recur- 
rence of irritation and tumult more or less probable. Martial Law, 


it will be recollected, was proclaimed on the 15th of August, and ~ 


was continued to the 15th of January following—five calendar 
months—although there is the most unquestionable proof, that the 
revolt had subsided, and indeed that all appearance of insubordina- 
tion had vanished. 

In a prison such as I have described, Mr. Smith remained until 
the 14th day of October. Then, when every pretence of real and 
immediate danger was over ; when every thing like apprehension, 
save from the state of Colonial society, was removed ; it was thought 
fit to bring to trial, by a Military Court Martial, this minister of the 
gospel! I shall now view the outside of that Court Martial : it is 
fit that we look at its external appearance, examine the foundations 
on which it rests, and the structures connected with it, before we 
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enter and survey the things perpetrated within its walls. I know 
that the general answer to all which has been hitherto alleged on 
this subject is, that Martial Law had been proclaimed in Demerara, 
but, Sir, I do not profess to understand, as a lawyer, Martial Law of 
such a description : it is entirely unknown to the law of England— 
I do not mean to say in the bad times of our history, but in that 
more recent period which is called constitutional. It is very true, 
that formerly the Crown sometimes issued proclamations, by virtue 
of which civil offences were tried before military tribunals. The 
most remarkable instance of that description, and the nearest pre- 
cedent to the case under our consideration, was the well known pro- 
clamation of that august, pious, and humane pair, Philip and Mary, 
of happy memory, stigmatizing as rebellion, and as an act which 
should subject the offender to be tried by a Court-Martial, the 
having heretical, that is to say, Protestant books in one’s posses- 
sion, and not giving them up without previously reading them. 
Similar proclamations, although not so extravagant in their cha- 
racter, were issued by Elizabeth, by James the First, and, (of a less 
violent nature,) by Charles the First ; until at length the evil became 
so unbearable, that there arose from it the celebrated Petition 
of Right, one of the best legacies left to his country by that illus- 
trious lawyer, Lord Coke, to whom every man that loves the con- 
stitution owes a debt of gratitude which unceasing veneration for 
his memory can never pay. The petition provides that all such 
proceedings shall thenceforward be put down : it declares, “that no 
- man shall be fore-judged of life or limb against the form of the 
Great Charter ;” “that no man ought to be adjudged to death but 
by the laws established in this realm, either by the custom of the 
realm, or by Acts of Parliament ; and “that the commissions for 
proceeding by Martial Law should be revoked and annulled, lest, by 
colour of them, any of his Majesty’s subjects be destroyed or put to 
death, contrary to the laws and franchise of the land.” Since that 
time, no such thing as Martial Law has been recognised in this 
country ; and courts founded on proclamations of Martial Law have 
been wholly unknown. snd here I beg to observe, that the par- 
ticular grievances at which the Petition of Right was levelled, were 
only the trials under Martial Law of military persons, or of indi- 
viduals accompanying, or in some manner connected with, military 
persons. On the abolition of Martial Law, what was substituted ? 
In those days, a standing army in time of peace was considered a 
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solecism in the constitution. Accordingly, the whole course of our 
legislation proceeded on the principle, that no such establishment 
was recognised. Afterwards came the annual mutiny acts, and 
courts-martial which were held only under those acts. These courts 
were restricted to the trial of soldiers for military offences; and the 
extent of their powers was pointed out and limited by law. But I 
will not go further into the consideration of this delicate constitu- 
tional question ; for the present case does not rest on any niceties— 
it depends not on fine-spun decisions with respect to the law. Ifit 
should be said, that in the conquered colonies, the law of the foreign 
state may be allowed to prevail over that of England ; I reply, that 
the Crown has no right to conquer a Colony, and then import into 
its constitution all manner of strange and monstrous usages. If the 
contrary were admitted, the Crown would only have to resort first to 
one coast of Africa and then to another, and afterwards to the shores 
‘of the Pacific, and import the various customs of the barbarous 
people whom it might subdue ; torture from one ; the scalping knife 
and tomahawk from another ; from a third, the regal prerogative of 
paving the palace courts with the skulls of the subject. All the 
prodigious. and unutterable practices of the most savage nations 
might thus be naturalized by an act of the Crown, without the con- 
currence of Parliament, and to the detriment of all British subjects 
born, or resident, or settling for a season, in those new dominions. 
Nothing, however, is more clear, than that no practice inconsistent 
with the fundamental principles of the constitution—such, for 
instance, as the recourse to torture for the purpose of obtaining evi- 
dence—can ever be imported into a Colony by any act of conquest. 
But all considerations of this nature are unnecessary on the pre- 
sent occasion: for this Court was an English Court Martial. The 
title by which it claimed to sit was the Mutiny Act, and the law of 
England. The members of the Court are estopped from pleading the 


Dutch law, as that on which their proceedings were founded. They — 
are estopped, because they relied for their right to sit on our own. 


Mutiny Act, which they time after time refer to ; and they cannot 
now pretend that they proceeded on any other ground. 

Let us now look for a few moments at the operations which pre- 
ceded the trial of this poor Missionary. He was, as I have just 
stated, tried by a Court Martial ; and we are told by General Murray, 
in his despatch of October 21st, that it was all the better for him, 
—for that, if he had been tried in any other manner, he might have 
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found a more prejudiced tribunal. Now, Sir, I have no hesitation 
in saying, that if I had been the party accused, or of counsel for the 
party accused, I would at once have preferred a civil jurisdiction to 
the very anomalous proceeding that took place. First of all, I should 
have gained delay, which in most cases is a great advantage to the 
‘accused. In this particular case it must have proved of inestimable 
benefit to him, as the fever of party rage and personal hostility would 
have been suffered gradually to subside. By proceeding under the civil 
jurisdiction, the addition of the Roman law to that of the common 
law must necessarily have occasioned great prolixity in the trial. 
Months must have elapsed during those proceedings, and at every 
step the accused would have had a chance of escape. All this would 
have been of incalculable value ; and all this was lost to the accused, 
by his being summarily brought before a military tribunal. The 
evidence of slaves was admitted by the Court without doubt or con- 
test ;—a point, however, on which I do not much rely ; for I under- 
stand that in Demerara the usage in this respect differs from the 
usage of some other Colonies, and that the evidence of negroes against 
whites is considered admissible, although it is not frequently resorted 
to. Still, however, there is this difference as respects such evidence 
between a civil and a military court ; in the latter it is received at 
once, without hesitation ; whereas, if the matter is brought before a 
civil jurisdiction, a preliminary proceeding must take place respect- 
ing the admissibility of each witness. His evidence is compared 
with the evidence of other witnesses, or parts of his evidence are 
compared with other parts, and on the occurrence of any considerable 
discrepancy the evidence of that witness is finally refused. There 
are also previous proceedings, had the subject been brought before a 
civil jurisdiction, which might have had this effect : a discussion 
takes place before the Chief Justice and two assistants, on the ad- 
missibility of witnesses, who are not admitted as evidence in the 
cause until after a preliminary examination ; and I understand, that 
the circumstance of a witness being a slave whose evidence is to be 
adduced against a white man, in cases of doubt, always weighs in the 
balance against his admissibility. But I pass all this over. I rest 
the case only on that which is clear, undeniable, unquestioned. By 
the course of the civil law, two witnesses are indispensably required 
to substantiate any charge against the accused. Let any one read 
the evidence on this trial, and say, how greatly the observance of 
such a rule would have improved the condition of the prisoner. Last 
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of all, if the accused had been tried at common law, he would have 
had the advantage of a learned person presiding over the Court, as 
the Chief Justice, who must have been individually and profes- 
sionally responsible for his conduct ; who would have acted in the 
face of the whole bar of the Colony ; who would also have acted in 
the face of that renowned English bar to which he once belonged, to 
which he might return, and whose judgment, therefore, even when 
removed from them by the breadth of the Atlantic, he would not 
have disregarded, while he retained the feelings of a man, and the 
character of an English advocate. He would have acted in the face 
of the whole world as an individual, doubtless not without assistance, 
but still with the assistance of laymen only, who could not have 
divided the responsibility with him. He would, in every essential 
particular, have stood forth single’ and supreme, in the eyes of the 
_ rest of mankind, as the Judge who tried the prisoner. In such 
circumstances, he must have conducted himself with an entire regard 
to his professional character, to his responsibility as a judge, and to 
his credit as a lawyer. 

Now, Sir, let us look at the constitution of the Court before which 
Mr. Smith was actually tried. Upon a reference to the individuals 
of whom it was composed, I find, what certainly appears most 
strange, the President of the civil court taking upon himself the 
functions of a member of the Court Martial, under the name of an 
officer of the Militia Staff. It appears to be the fact, that this 
learned individual was invested with the rank and degree of Lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the Militia, a few days before the assembling of the 
Court Martial, in order that he, a lawyer and a civil judge, might sit 
as a military judge and a soldier! Sir, he must have done this by 
compulsion. Martial Law was established in the Colony by the 
power to which he owed obedience. He could not resist the man- 
date of the Governor. He was bound, in compliance with that man- 
date, to hide his civic garb, to cover his forensic robe under martial 
armour. As the aide-de-camp of the Governor, he was compelled 


to act a mixed character—part lawyer, part soldier. ~He was the — 


only lawyer in a Court where a majority of the soldiery overwhelmed 
him. Having no responsibility, he abandoned—or was compelled 
to sit helpless and unresisting, and see others abandoning—prin- 
ciples and forms which he could not, which he would not, which he 
durst not, have abandoned, had he been sitting alone in his own court, 
in his ermined robe, administering the civil law. After this strange 
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fact respecting the higher members of the Court, it is not surprising 
that one as strange should appear with regard to its subordinate 
officers. The Judge-advocate of a Court Martial, although certainly 
sometimes standing in the situation of a prosecutor, nevertheless, in 
all well-regulated Courts Martial, never forgets that he also stands 
between the prisoner and the bench. He is rather, indeed, in the 
character of an assessor to the Court. On this point, I might appeal 
to the highest authority present. By you, Sir, these important 
functions were long, and correctly, and constitutionally performed ; 
and in a manner equally beneficial to the army and to the country. 
But I may appeal to another authority, from which no one will be 
inclined to dissent. A revered judge, Mr. Justice Bathurst, in the 
middle of the last century, laid it down as clear and indisputable, 
that the office of a Judge-advocate was to lay the proof on both sides 
before the Court ; and that whenever the evidence was at all doubt- 
ful, it was his duty to incline towards the prisoner. No such dis- 
position, however, appears in this Judge-advocate, I should rather 
say in these Judge-advocates ; for, one not being considered enough, 
two deputies were appointed to assist him, These individuals ex- 
ercised all their address, their caution, and their subtlety, against 
the unfortunate prisoner, with a degree of zeal bordering upon 
acrimony. Indeed, the vehemence of the prosecution was unex- 
ampled. I never met with any thing equal to it ; and I am per- 
suaded, that if any such warmth had been exhibited before a civil 
judge by a prosecuting counsel, he would have frowned it down with 
sudden indignation. 

In the first instance, the Judge-advocate concealed the precise 
nature of the accusation. The charges were drawn up so artfully, 
as to give no notice to the prisoner of the specific accusation against 
him. They were drawn up shortly, vaguely, and obscurely ; but 
short, vague, and obscure as they were, they were far from being as 
short, as vague, and as obscure as the opening speech of the pro- 
secutor. ‘That speech occupies about half a page in the minutes of 
the trial, which yet give it verbatim. But scarcely had the prisoner 
closed his defence, than a speech was pronounced, on the part of the 
prosecution, which eighteen pages of the minutes scarcely contain. 
In this reply the utmost subtlety is exhibited. Topic is urged after 
topic with the greatest art and contrivance. very thing is twisted 
for the purpose of obtaining a conviction ; and, which is the most 
monstrous thing of all, when the prisoner can no longer reply, new 
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facts are detailed, new dates specified, and new persons introduced, 
which were never mentioned, or even hinted at, on any of the 
twenty-seven preceding days of the trial! Again, Sir, I say, that 
had I been the accused person, or his counsel, I would rather a 
thousand-fold have been tried by the ordinary course of the civil 
law, than by such a Court. To return, however, to its composition 
—-I rejoice to observe, that the President of the supreme civil judi- 
cature, although he was so unwise as to allow his name to be placed 
on the list of the members, or so unfortunate as to be compelled to 
do so, refused to preside over the deliberations of this Court. Al- 
though he was the person of the highest rank next to the Governor, 
and although in a judicial inquiry he must naturally have been 
more skilful and experienced than any man in the Colony, neverthe- 
less, there he is in the list among the ordinary members of the Court ; 
and as he must have been appointed to preside, but for his own re- 
pugnance to the office, I am entitled to conclude that he refused it with 
a firmness not to be overcome. Against the other members I have 
nothing whatever to say. The president of the Court, however, was 
Lieutenant-colonel Goodman. Now, that gallant officer, than whom 
I believe no man bears a higher character, unfortunately, beside 
bearing His Majesty’s commission, holds an office in the Colony of 
Demerara, which rendered him the last man in the world who ought 
to have been selected as President of such a judicature. Let the 
House, Sir, observe, that the reason assigned by Governor Murray 
for subjecting Mr. Smith to a trial before such a tribunal, was not 
only that he might have in reality a fair trial, but that he might not 
even appear to be the victim of local prejudice, which it seems would 
have been surmised, had his case been submitted to a jury, ora 
court, of planters. How is it, then, that with this feeling the 
Governor could name Lieutenant-colonel Goodman to be President 
of the Court? For that gallant officer does, in point of fact, happen 
to hold the situation of Vendue-master in the Colony of Demerara, 
without profit to whom not a single slave can be sold by any sale 
- earried on under the authority of the courts of justice. Accordingly, — 
it did so turn out, that a few days before the breaking out of the 
revolt, there were advertised great sales of negroes by auction, which 
most naturally excited sorrow and discontent among many of the 
slaves. ‘There was one sale of fifty-six of those hapless beings, who 
were to be torn from the place of their birth and residence, and per- 
haps separated for ever from their nearest and dearest connexions. 
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IT hold in my hand a Colonial Gazette, containing many advertise- 
ments of such sales, and to every one of them I find attached the 
signature “S. A. Goodman.” One of the advertisements, that, I 
think, for the sale of fifty-six negroes, states, that among the number 
there are many “ valuable carpenters, boat-builders, é&c., well worthy 
the attention of the public.” Another speaks of “several prime 
single men.” One party of slaves consists of a woman and her three 
children. Another advertisement offers a young female slave who is 
pregnant. Upon the whole, there appear to have been seventy or 
eighty slaves advertised to be sold by auction in this single gazette, 
in whose sale Lieutenant-colonel Goodman, from the nature of his 
office, had a direct interest. I do not for a moment affirm that this 
circumstance was likely to warp his judgment. Probably, indeed, 
he was not personally aware of it at the time. But I repeat, that, 
if this proceeding were intended to be free from all suspicion, 
Lieutenant-colonel Goodman, was one of the last men to select as the 
President of the Court. That, however, is nothing compared to the 
appointment of the Chief-Justice of the Colony as one of its mem- 
bers. He, the civil judge of the Colony, to be forced to sit as 
member of a Court Martial, and under the disguise of a militia 
officer by way of a qualification! He to whom an appeal lay against 
any abuse of which that Court Martial might be guilty! From 
whom but from him could Mr. Smith have obtained redress for any 
violation of the law committed in his person? Yet, as if for the 


_ express purpose of shutting the door against the possibility of justice, 


he is taken by the Governor and compelled to be a member of 


the Court. That this tribunal might at once be clothed with the 


authority of the laws which it was about to break, and exempted 
from all risk of answering to those laws for breaking them, the only 
magistrate who could vindicate or enforce them is identified with the 
Court, and at the same time so outnumbered by military associates, 
as to be incapable of controverting, or even influencing, its decision, 
while his presence gives them the semblance of lawful authority, and 
places them beyond the reach of legal revision. 

Sir, one word more, before I advert to the proceedings of the Court, 
on the nature of its jurisdiction. Suppose I were ready to admit, 
that on the pressure of a great emergency, such as invasion or re- 
bellion, when there is no time for the slow and cumbrous proceedings 
of the civil law, a proclamation may justifiably be issued for ex- 
cluding the ordinary tribunals, and directing that offences should be 
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tried by a Military Court—such a proceeding might be justified by 
necessity ; but it could rest on that alone. Created by necessity, 
necessity must limit its continuance. It would be the worst of all 
conceivable grievances—it would be a calamity unspeakable—if the 
whole law and constitution of England were suspended one hour 
longer than the most imperious necessity demanded. And yet 
Martial Law was continued in Demerara for five months. In the 
midst of tranquillity, that offence against the constitution was per- 
petrated for months, which nothing but the most urgent necessity 
could warrant for an hour. An individual in civil life, a subject of 
His Majesty, a clergyman, was tried at a moment of perfect peace, 
as if rebellion raged in the country. He was tried as if he had been 
a soldier. I know that the proclamation of Martial Law renders 
every man liable to be treated as a soldier. But the instant the 
necessity ceases, that instant the state of soldiership ought to cease, 
and the rights, with the relations, of civil life to be restored. Only 
see the consequences which might have followed the course that was 
adopted. Only mark the dilemma in which the Governor might 
have found himself placed by his own acts. The only justification 
of the Court Martial was his proclamation. Had that Court sat at 
the moment of danger, there would have been less ground for com- 
plaint against it. But it did not assemble until the emergency had 
ceased ; and it then sat for eight-and-twenty days. Suppose a 
necessity had existed at the commencement of the trial, but that in 
the course of the eight-and-twenty days it had ceased ;—suppose a 
necessity had existed in the first week, who could predict that it would 
not cease before the second? Ifit had ceased with the first week 
of the trial, what would have been the situation of the Governor ? 
The sitting of the Court Martial at all, could be justified only by the 
proclamation of Martial Law; yet it became the duty of the 
Governor to revoke that proclamation. Hither, therefore, the Court 
Martial must be continued without any warrant or colour of law, or 
the proclamation of Martial Law must be continued only to legalise 
the prolonged existence of the Court Martial. If, at any moment 
before its proceedings were brought to a close, the urgent pressure 
had ceased which alone justified their being instituted, according to 
the assumption I am making in favour of the Court, and for argu- 
ment’s sake ; then to continue Martial Law an hour longer would 
have been the most grievous oppression, the plainest violation of all 
law ; and to abrogate Martial Law would have been fatal to the con- 
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tinuance of the trial. But the truth is, that the Court has no right 
even to this assumption, little beneficial as it proves ; for long before 
the proceedings commenced, all the pressure, if it ever existed, was 
entirely at an end. 

I now, Sir, beg the House will look with me, for a moment, at the 
course of proceeding which the Court, constituted in the manner and 
in the circumstances that I have described, thought fit to adopt. If 
I have shown that they had no authority, and that they tried this 
clergyman illegally, not having any jurisdiction, I think I can prove 
as satisfactorily that their proceedings were not founded on any 
grounds of justice, or principles of law, as I have proved that the 
Court itself was without a proper jurisdiction. And here, I beg leave 
to observe, that the minutes of the proceedings on the table of the 
House are by no means fuil, although I do not say they are false. 
They do not perhaps misrepresent what occurred, but they are very 
far indeed, from telling all that did occur ; and the omissions are of 
a material description. For instance, there is a class of questions 
which it is not usual to permit in courts of justice, called leading 
questions ; the object of which is to put into the witness’s mouth 
the answers which the examiner desires he should make. This is in 
itself objectionable ; but the objection is doubled, if, in a report of 
the examination, the questions are omitted, and the answers are re- 
presented as flowing spontaneously from the witness, and as being 
the result of his own recollection of the fact, instead of the sugges- 
tions of another person. I will illustrate what I mean by an 
example. On the fifth day of the trial, Bristol, one of the witnesses, 
has this question put to him: “You stated, that, after the service 
was over, you stayed near the chapel, and that Quamina was there : 
did you hear Quamina tell the people what they were to do?” To 
that the answer is, “ No, Sir.” The next question but one is, “ Did 
you hear Quamina tell the other negroes, that on the next Monday 
they were all to lay down their tools and not work ?” ‘To which the 
witness, (notwithstanding his former negative,) says, “ Yes, I heard 
Quamina say so a week before the revolt broke out.” Now, in the 
minutes of evidence laid on the table of the House, both the ques- 
tions and the answer to the first are omitted, and the witness is 
described as saying without any previous prompting, “ A week before 
this revolt broke out, I heard Quamina tell the negroes that they 
were to lay down their tools and not work.” 

The next instance which I shall adduce, of the impropriety of the 
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proceedings of the Court, is very remarkable, comprehending, as it 
does, almost all that I can conceive of gross unfairness and irregu- 
larity : I mean the way in which the Court attended to that which, 
for want of a better word, I shall call hearsay evidence; although it 
ig so much worse in its nature than anything which, in the civiland 
even the military courts of this country we are accustomed to stig- 
matize and reject under this title, that I feel I am calumniating the 
latter by the assimilation. In the proceedings before this Court at 
Demerara, the hearsay is three or four deep. One witness is asked 
what he has heard another person say was imputed to a third. 
Such evidence as that is freely admitted by the Court in a part of 
its proceedings. But before I shew where the line was drawn in 
this respect, 1 must quote a specimen or two of what I have just been 
adverting to. In the same page from which I derived my last quo- 
tation, the following questions and answers occur—“ How long was 
it that Quamina remained there?—Three days: they said some of 
the people had gone down to speak to Mr. Edmonstone ; that Jack 
had gone with them.” “Do you know what has become of him 
(Quamina) !—After I came here, J heard he was shot by the bucks, 
and gibbeted about Success middle path.” And this, Sir, is the 
more material, as the whole charge against Mr. Smith rested on 
Quamina’s being an insurgent, and Mr. Smith’s knowing it. So 
that we are here not on the mere outworks, but in the very centre 
and heart of the case. And this charge, be it observed, was made 
against Mr. Smith after Quamina was shot. It would appear, in- 
deed, that in these Colonies it was sufficient evidence of a man’s 
being a revolter, that he was first shot and afterwards gibbeted. In 
one part of the examination, a witness is asked, “ Do you know that 
Quamina was a revolter ?” The witness answers in the affirmative. 
The next question is, “ How do you know it!’ Now, mark, the 
witness is asked, not as to any rumour, but as to his own knowledge ; 
his answer is, “I know it, because I heard they took him up before 
the revolt began!” This evidence is to be found in pages twenty- 
four and twenty-five of the London Missionary Society's Report of 
the Proceedings. In page thirty-five of the same publication, I find 
the following questions and answers in the evidence of Mr. M‘Turk ; 
—Where were you on that day (the 18th of August) /—“ On planta- 
tion Felicity, until five o’clock in the afternoon.” “ Did anything 
particular occur on that day !—I was informed, (mark informed,) 
I was informed by a coloured man, about four o'clock, that the 
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negroes intended revolting that evening ; and he gave me the names 
of two, said to be ringleaders, viz., Cato and Quamina, of plantation 
Success.” Here, Sir, we have a specimen of the nature of the evi- 
dence adduced upon this most extraordinary trial—tIn pages 101 
and 102 of the Missionary Society’s Report, I find the following 
passage in the evidence of John Stewart, the manager of plantation 
Success ; and be it in the recollection of the House, that the ques- 
tions were put by the Court itself before which this unfortunate man 
was tried :— 

“Did Quamina, Jack, Bethney, Britton, Dick, Frank, Hamilton, 
Jessamine, Quaco, Ralph, and Windsor, belong to plantation Success 
at the time of the revolt /—Yes. 

“ Did any of these attend the chapel !—The whole of these except 
Ralph. i | 

““ Have the whole, or any of these, except Quamina, been tried by 
a Court Martial, and proved to have been actually engaged in the 
rebellion ?—I have been present at the trial of Ralph and Jack ; 
and I have seen Ralph, Jack, Jessamine, Bethney, and Dick, but 
have heard only of the others.” 

“Who,” again asks the Court, “was the most active of the insur- 
gents in the revolt on plantation Success !—Richard was the most 
desperate and resolute ; Bethney and Jessamine were very active, 
and all those mentioned, except Quamina and Jack, whom I did not 
see do any harm ; they were keeping the rest back, and preventing 
them doing any injury to me.” ; 

The Court goes on to ask, “ Was not Quamina a reputed leader 
(I beg the House to mark the word reputed, and in a question put 
by the Court) in the revolt ?—I heard him to be such ; but I did not 
see him.” 

Here, then, we have hearsay evidence with a vengeance ; reputa- 
tion proved by rumour ; what a man is reputed to be—which would 
be no evidence of his being so if you had it at first hand—proved by 
what another has heard unknown persons say,—which would be no 
evidence of his being reputed so, if reputation were proof. There are 
here at least two stages distance from anything like evidence ; but 
there may be a great many more. The witness had heard that 
Quamina had been a reputed leader; but how many removes there 
were in this reputed charge we are unable to learn. I next come to 
the evidence of the Rev. William Austin ; and I find, in page 112, that 
on the cross-examination by the Judge-Advocate, ample provision is 
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made for letting in this evidence of reputation and hearsay. The 
Judge-Advocate says,— 

“Did any of these negroes ever insinuate that their misfortunes 
were occasioned by the prisoner’s influence on them, or the doctrines 
he taught them ?—I have been sitting for some time as a member of 
the Committee of Inquiry; the idea occurs to me that circumstances 
have been detailed there against the prisoner, but never to myself 
individually in my ministerial capacity.” 

This line of examination is too promising, too likely to be fruitful 
in irregularity, for the Court to pass over: they instantly take it 
up, and, very unnecessarily distrusting the zeal of the Judge-Advo- 
cate, pursue it themselves. 

By the Court.—“ Can you take upon yourself to swear that you do 
not recollect any insinuations of that sort at the Board of Evidence ?” 

The witness here objected to the question ; because he did not 
conceive himself at liberty to divulge what had passed before the 
Board of Inquiry, but particularly to the form or wording of the 
question, which he considered highly injurious to him. The Presi- 
dent insisted, (for it was too much to expect that even the chaplain: 
of the government should find favour before that tribunal,) upon the 
Reverend. witness’s answering the question ; observing, that the 
Court was the best judge of its propriety. The witness then re- 
spectfully requested the opinion of the Court, and it was cleared. 
Upon re-entering, the Assistant Judge-Advocate said, “'The Court 
is of opinion that you are bound to answer questions put by the 
Court, even though they relate to matters stated before the Board of 
Kvidence.” And, again, the opportunity is eagerly seized of letting 
in reputation and hearsay evidence. : The Court itself asks— 

“Did you hear before the Board of Evidence, any negro imputing 
the cause of the revolt to the prisoner !—Yes, I have.” 

I shall now state to the House some facts with which they are, 
perhaps, unacquainted, as it was not until late on Saturday that the 
papers were delivered. Among the many strange things which took 
place, not the least singular was, that the prisoner had no counsel — 
allowed, until it was too late to protect him against the jurisdiction 
of the Court. Most faithfully and most ably did that learned person 
perform his duty when he was appointed ; but had he acted from 
the beginning, he, doubtless, would have objected at once to the 
power of the Court, as I should have done, had I been the Mission- 
ary’s defender. I should have protested against the manner in 
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which the Court was constituted ; I should have objected, that the 
men who sat in judgment in that case had previously sat upon 
many other cases, where the same evidence, mixed with different 
matter not now produced, but all confounded together in their recol- 
lection, had been repeated over and over for the conviction of other 
persons. I ask this House whether it was probable that the per- 
sons who formed that Court, should have come to the present in- 
quiry with pure, unprejudiced, and impartial judgments, or even 
with their memories tolerably clear and distinct? I say it was 
impossible ; and, therefore, that they ought not to have sat in judg- 
ment upon this poor Missionary at all. But is this the only griev- 
ance? Have I not also to complain of the manner in which the 
Judge-Advocate and the Court allowed hearsay evidence to be offered 
to the third, the fourth, aye, even to the fifth degree? Look, Sir, to 
what was done with respect to the confession, as they called it, of 
the negro Paris. I do not wish to trouble the House by reading 
that confession, as I have already trespassed at some length upon 
their attention. It will be sufficient to state, that finding his con- 
viction certain, and perhaps judging but too truly from the spirit of 
the Court, that his best chance of safety lay in impeaching Mr. 
Smith, he at once avows his guilt, makes what is called a full 
confession, and throws himself upon the mercy of the Court. This 
done, he goes on with one of—I will say not merely the falsest—but 
one of the wildest and most impossible tales that ever entered into 
the mind of man, or that could be put to the credulity even of this 
Court of soldiers. And yet, upon the trial of Mr. Smith, the con- 
fession of this man was kept back by the prosecutors ; that is to 
say, it was not allowed to be directly introduced, but was introduced 
by means of the questions I have last read, as matter of hearsay, 
which had reached different persons through various and indirect 
channels. In that confession, Paris falsely says, that Mr. Smith 
administered the sacrament to them, (the form of which he describes,) 
on the day preceding the revolt; and that he then exhorted them 
to be of good heart, and exert themselves to regain their freedom ; 

for if they failed then, they would never succeed in obtaining i‘ 
He says, in another place, that Mr. Smith asked him whether, if the 
negroes conquered the Colony, they would do any harm to him? to 
which Paris replied in the negative. Now, Sir, only mark the in- 
consistency of this man’s confession. In one place, Mr. Smith is 
represented as anxious for his personal safety, and yet, in almost the 
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same breath, it is said that this very Mr. Smith was the ringleader 
of the revolt—the adviser and planner of the insurrection—the man 
who joined Mr. Hamilton in recommending that the negroes should 
destroy the bridges, to prevent the whites from bringing up cannon 
to attack them. This negro is made to swear, “1 heard Mr. 
Hamilton say, that the President’s wife should be his in a few days ; 
then Jack said the Governor's wife was to be his father’s wife ; and 
that if any young ladies were living with her, or she had a sister, he 
would take one for his wife.’ Mr. Smith is pointed out as: the 
future Emperor ; Mr. Hamilton was to be a general, and several 
others were to hold high offices of different descriptions. Again ; 
Mr. Smith is made to state, that, unless the negroes fought for their 
liberty upon that occasion, their children’s children would never 
attain it. Now, I ask, is this story probable? Is there any thing 
like the shadow of truth init? I said just now, that there was no 
direct mention of Paris’s evidence on the trial: it was found too 
gross a fabrication to’ be produced. There were several others who, 
before the Board of Evidence, had given testimony similar to this, 
though somewhat less glaringly improbable ; but their testimony 
also was kept back ; and they themselves were sent to speedy execu- 
tion. The evidence of Sandy was not quite so strong ; but he, as 
well as Paris, was suddenly put out of the way. The tales of these 
witnesses bear palpable and extravagant perjury upon the face of 
them ; they were therefore not brought forward ; but the prosecu- 
tors, or rather the Court, did that by phetitdiaiteat and see 
which they dared not openly to attempt. : 

I say that the Court did this ; the Court, well knowing that no 
such witnesses as Paris and Sandy cowld be brought forward—men, 
the excesses of whose falsehoods utterly counteracted the effect of 
their statements—contrived to obtain the whole benefit of those 
statements, unexposed to the risk of detection, by the notable device 
of asking one who had heard them, a general question as to their 


substance ; the prisoner against whom this evidence was given, . 
having no knowledge of the particulars, and no means of showing 


the falsehood of what was told, by questioning upon the part which 
was suppressed, “Did you hear any negro, before the Board of 
Evidence, impute the cause of the revolt to the prisoner?” When, 
compelled to answer this monstrous question, the witness could only 
say, Yes; he had heard negroes impute the cause to the prisoner ;” 
but they were the negroes Paris and Sandy, (and those who put this 
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un-heard of question knew it but he against whom the answer was 
levelled knew it not,)—Paris and Sandy, whose whole tale was such 
a tissue of enormous falsehoods as only required to be heard to be 
rejected in an instant ; and whose evidence for that reason had been 
carefully suppressed. 

Having said so much with respect to the nature of the evidence 
offered against the prisoner, and having had occasion to speak of the 
confessions, I shall now call the attention of the House to a letter 
which has been received from a gentleman of the highest respecta- 
bility, and entitled to the most implicit credit, but whose name I 
omit to mention because he is still resident in the Colony. If, how- 
ever, any doubt should attach to his statement, I shall at once 
remove it, by mentioning the name of a gentleman to whom refer- 
ence can be made on the subject—I mean the Rev. Mr. Austin. He 
is a man who had no prejudices or prepossessions on the subject: he 
is a clergyman of the Church of England, chaplain of the Colony, 
and I believe the curate of the only English Established Church to 
which 77,000 slaves can have recourse for religious instruction. I 
mention this in passing, only for the purpose of shewing, that 1f the 
slaves are to receive instruction at all, they must receive it in a great 
degree from members of the Missionary Society. [Mr. Brougham 
here read a letter, in which it was stated that the Rev. Mr. Austin 
had received the last confession of Paris, who stated that Mr. Smith 
was innocent, and he (Paris) prayed that God would forgive him 
the lies that Mr. had prevailed upon him to tell.| I shall not 
mention the name of the person alluded to by Paris as having put 
the lies into his mouth: itis sufficient at present to say, that he took 
a most active part in getting up the prosecution against this poor 
Missionary. The letter goes on to state, that similar confessions had 
been made by Jack and Sandy. ‘The latter had been arrested and 
sent along the coast to be executed, without Mr. Austin’s knowledge, 
(as it appeared, from a wish to prevent him from receiving the con- 
fession ;) but that gentleman, hearing of the circumstance, proceeded 
with all speed to the spot, and received his confession to the above 
effect. He also went to see Jack, who informed him that Mr. Smith 
was innocent, and that he (Jack) had said nothing against him but 
what he had been told by others. Now I beg the House to attend 
to what Jack, at his trial, said against Mr. Smith ; giving a state- 
ment which had been put into his mouth by persons who wished to 
injure Mr. Smith, and bring the character of Missionaries gene- 
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rally into disrepute. This poor wretch said that he had lived thirty 
years on Success estate, and that he would not have acted as he had 
done, if he had not been told that the negroes were entitled to their 
freedom, but that their masters kept it from them. He went on to 
say, that not only the deacons belonging to Bethel Chapel, but even 
Mr. Smith himself, had affirmed this, and were acquainted with the 
fact of the intended revolt ; and this he stated as if, instead of being 
on his own trial, he was a witness against Mr. Smith. He also 
threw himself on the mercy of the Court. Now what did the Court 
do? They immediately examined a Mr. Herbert, and another ~ 
gentleman, as to this confession. The former stated, that he took 
the substance of the confession down in the negro’s own language to 
a certain point ; the rest. was taken down by a gentleman whom I 
refrain from naming, but who, I am bound to say, deserves no great 
credit for the part which he acted in this unhappy scene. Jack, in 
this defence, thus prepared and thus anxiously certified, says, or is 
made to say,—“ I am satisfied I have had a fair trial. I have seen 
the anxiety with which every member of this Court Martial has 
attended to the evidence, and the patience with which they have 
listened to my cross-examination of the witnesses. From the hour 
I was made prisoner by Captain M‘Turk up to this time, I have 
received the most humane treatment from all the whites ; nor have 
I had a single insulting expression from a white man, either in 
prison or anywhere else. Before this Court, I solemnly avow that 
many of the lessons and discourses taught, and the parts of Scripture 
selected for us in Chapel, tended to make us dissatisfied with our 
situation as slaves; and had there been no Methodists on the east 
coast, there would have been no revolt, as you must have discovered 
by the evidence before you: the deepest concerned in the revolt 
were the negroes most in parson Smith’s confidence. The half sort 
of instruction we received I now see was highly improper: it put 
those who could read on examining the Bible, and selecting passages 
applicable to our situation as slaves; and the promises held out — 
therein were, as we imagined, fit to be applied to our situation, and 
served to make us dissatisfied and irritated against our owners, as we 
were not always able to make out the real meaning of these passages : 
for this I refer to my brother-in-law, Bristol, if I am speaking the 
truth or not. I would not have avowed this to you now, were I not 
sensible that I ought to make every atonement for my past conduct, 
and put you on your guard in future.” Wonderful indeed are the 
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effects of prison discipline within the tropics! I would my Honor- 
able Friend, the Member for Shrewsbury, were here to witness them, 
Little indeed does he dream of the sudden change which a few weeks 
of a West Indian dungeon can effect upon a poor, rude, untutored 
African! How swiftly it transmutes him into a reasoning, specu- 
lating creature ; calmly philosophizing upon the evils of half educa- 
tion, and expressing himself in all but the words of our poet, upon 
the dangers of a little learning ; yet evincing by his own example, 
contrary to the poet’s maxim, how wholesome a shallow draught 
may prove when followed by the repose of the gaol! Sir, I defy the 
most simple of mankind to be for an instant deceived by this mean 
and clumsy fabrication. Every line of it speaks its origin, and 
demonstrates the base artifices to which the Missionary’s enemies 
had recourse, by putting charges against him into the mouth of 
another prisoner, trembling upon his own trial, and crouching 
beneath their remorseless power. 

I have stated that, up to a certain point, the Court received hear- 
say evidence, and with unrestricted liberality. But the time was 
soon to come when a new light should break in—the eyes of those 
just judges be opened to “ the strict rules of evidence,”—and every 
thing like hearsay be rejected. In page 116 I find, that, when the 
prisoner was questioning Mr. Elliot as to what another person, Mr. 
Hopkinson, had said, an objection was taken, the Court was cleared, 
and, on its being re-opened, the Assistant Judge-advocate thus 
addressed Mr. Smith :—“ The Court has ordered me to say, that you 
must confine yourselves to the strict rules of evidence; and that 
hearsay evidence will not 1n Future be received.” Will not IN 
FUTURE be received!!! Up T0 THAT PERIOD IT HAD BEEN RECEIVED 3 
nay, the judges themselves had put the very worst questions of that 
description. I say, that great as had been the blame due to the 
Judge-advocate upon this occasion ; violent, partial, unjust, and 
cruel as had been his conduct towards the prisoner ; much as he had 
exceeded the limits of his duty ; flagrantly as he had throughout 
wronged the prisoner in the discharge—I was about to say in the 
breach—of his official duty ; and grievously culpable as were some 
other persons to whom I have alluded,—their conduct was decorous 
in itself, and harmless in its consequences, compared with the irre- 
gularity, the gross injustice, of the judges who presided. Well, 
then, when the prosecutor's case was closed, and sufficient matter 
was supposed to have been obtained by the most unblushing con- 
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tempt of all rules, from the cross-examination of the prisoner’s wit- 
nesses, those same judges suddenly clothed themselves with the 
utmost respect for those same rules, in order to hamper the prisoner 
in his defence, which they had systematically violated in order to 
assist his prosecution. After admitting all hearsay, however remote, 
—after labouring to overwhelm him with rumour, and reputation, 
and reports of reputation, and insinuation at second hand,—they 
strictly prohibited every thing like hearsay where it might avail him 
for his defence. Nay, in their eagerness to adopt the new course of 
proceeding, and strain the strict rules of law to the uttermost against 
him, they actually excluded, under the name of hearsay, that which 
was legitimate evidence. The very next question put by Mr. Smith 
went to show that he had not concealed the movements of the slaves 
from the manager of the estate ; the principal charge against him 
being concealment from “the owners, managers, and other authori- 
ties.” Did any conversation pass on that occasion between Mr. 
Stewart, yourself, and the prisoner, relative to negroes; and if so, 
will you relate it ?’—Rejected. “Did the prisoner tell Mr. Stewart, 
that several of the negroes had been to inquire concerning their 
freedom, which they found had come out for them ?—Rejected. 
These questions, and several others, which referred to the very 
essence of the charge against him, were rejected. How then can any 
effrontery make men say that this poor Missionary had an impartial 
trial? To crown so glaring an act of injustice can any thing be 
wanting ? But if it were, we have it here. The Court resolved that 
its worst acts should not appear on the minutes: it suppressed 
those questions ; and expunged also the decision, forbidding hearsay 
evidence FOR THE FUTURE! But the rule having, to crush the pri- 
soner, been laid down, we might at least have expected that it would 
be adhered to. No such thing. The moment that an occasion 
presents itself, when the rule would hamper the prosecutor and the 
judges, they abandon it, and recur to their favourite hearsay. In 
the very next page, we find this question put by the Court,—* Pre- 
vious to your going to chapel, were yow told that plenty of people 
were there on that day?’ If hearsay evidence was thus received or 
rejected as best suited the purpose of compassing the prisoner's 
destruction, other violations of law, almost as flagrant, were resorted 
to, with the same view. Conversations with Mrs. Smith, in- her 
husband’s absence, were allowed to be detailed: the sentences passed 
upon five other persons, previously tried, were put in, and I should 
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suppose privately read by the Court, as I find no allusion to them in 
the prisoner’s most able and minute defence, which touches on every 
other particular of the case ; and all mention of those sentences is 
suppressed in the minutes transmitted by the Court. For the mani- 
fest purpose of blackening him in the eyes of the people, and with 
no earthly reference to the charges against him, a long examination 
is permitted into the supposed profits he made by a sale of Bibles, 
Prayer and Psalm Books, and Catechisms ;. and into the donations 
he received from his negro flock, and the contributions he levied 
upon them for church dues: every one tittle of which is satisfac- 
torily answered and explained by the evidence, but every one tittle 
of which was wholly beside the question. 

I find, Sir, that many material circumstances which occurred on 
the trial are altogether omitted in the House copy. I find that the 
evidence is garbled in many places, and that passages of the pri- 
soner’s defence are omitted ; some because they were stated to be 
offensive to the Government,—others because they were said to be 
of a dangerous tendency,—others, again, because the Court enter- 
tained a different opinion on certain points from the prisoner, or 
because they might seem to reflect upon the Court itself. Mr. Smith 
was charged with corrupting the minds of the slaves, and enticing 
them to a breach of their duty, and of the law of the land, because 
he recommended to them not to violate the Sabbath. It was objected 
against him also by some, that he selected passages from the Old 
Testament ; and by others, that he did not, as he ought, confine 
himself to certain parts of the New Testament : others, again, found 
fault with him for teaching the negroes to read the Bible. And 
when, in answer to these charges, he cited passages from the Bible in 
his defence, he was told that he must not quote Scripture, as 1t was 
supposed that every member of the Court was perfectly acquainted 
with the Sacred Writings—a supposition which certainly does not 
occur to one on reading their proceedings. By others, again, this 
poor man was held up as an enthusiast, who performed his functions 
in a wild and irregular manner. It was said that his doctrines 
were of a nature to be highly injurious in any situation, but pecu- 
liarly so amongst a slave population. In proof of this assertion, it 
was stated, that the day before the revolt he preached from Luke 


* xix. 41, 42—‘‘ And when He was come near, He beheld the city, 


and wept over it; saying, If thou hadst known, even thou, in this 
thy day, the things which belong unto thy peace! but now they are 
Rao 
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hid from thine eyes.’ Thus was this passage, which has been truly 
described by the Rev. Mr. Austin as a text of singular beauty, turned 
into matter of accusation and reproach against this unfortunate Mis- 
sionary. But if this text was held to be so dangerous—so produc- 
tive of insubordination and rebellion—what would be said of the 
clergy of the Established Church, of whose doctrines no fear was 
entertained? The text chosen by Mr. Smith on this occasion 
appeared, to the heated imagination of his judges, to be one which 
endangered the peace of a slave community. Very different was the 
opinion of Mr. Austin, the Colonial chaplain, who could not be con- 
sidered as inflamed with any daring, enthusiastic, and perilous zeal. 
But what, I ask, might not the same alarmists have said of Mr. 
Austin, who, on that very day, the 17th of August, had to read, as 
indeed he was by the rubric bound to do, perhaps in the presence of 
a large body of black, white, and coloured persons, such passages as 
the following, which occur in one of the lessons of that day, the 14th 
chapter of Ezekiel. “When the land sinneth against me by tres- 
passing grievously, then I will stretch out mine hand upon it, and 
will break the staff of the bread thereof, and will send famine upon 
it, and will cut off man and beast from it.” ‘ Though these three 
men,” (who might easily be supposed to be typical of Mr. Austin, 
Mr. Smith, and Mr. Elliot.) “were in it, they shall deliver neither 
sons nor daughters : they only shall be delivered, but the land shall 
be desolate. Or if I bring a sword upon that land, and say, Sword, 
go through the land, so that I cut off man and beast from it ; 
Though these three men were in it, as I live, saith the Lord God, 
they shall deliver neither sons or daughters ; but they only shall be 
delivered themselves.” Let me ask any impartial man if this is not 
a text much more likely to be mistaken than the other? And yet 
every clergyman of the Established Church was bound to read it on 
that day in that Colony. 

The charges against Mr. Smith are four. The first states, that, 
long before the 18th of August, he had promoted discontent and 


dissatisfaction amongst the slaves against their lawful masters. This 


charge was clearly beyond the jurisdiction of the Court ; for it refers 
to matters before Martial Law was proclaimed, and consequently 
before Mr. Smith could be amenable to that law. Supposing that, 
as a Court Martial, they had a right to try a clergyman for a civil 
offence, which I utterly deny, it could only be on the principle of 
Martial Law having been proclaimed that they were entitled to do 
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so. The proclamation might place him, and every other man in the 
Colony, in the situation of a soldier ; but if he was to be considered 
as a soldier, it could only be after the 19th of August. Admitting, 
then, that the Rev. John Smith was a soldier, under the proclama- 
tion, he was not such on the 18th, on the 17th, nor at any time before 
the transactions which are called the revolt of Demerara ; and yet it 
was upon such a charge that the Court Martial thought proper to 
try him, and upon which alone it could try him, if it tried him at 
all. But they had no more right, I contend, to try him for things 
done before the 19th, in the character of a soldier liable to Martial 
Law, than they would have to try a man, who had enlisted to-day, for 
acts which he had committed the day before yesterday, according to 
the same code of military justice. The same reasoning applies to 
three of the four charges. There is only one charge, that of com- 
municating with Quamina touching the revolt, which is in the least 
entitled to consideration ; yet this very communication might have 
been to discourage, and not to excite or advise the revolt. In fact, 
it was clearly proved to have been undertaken for that purpose, not- 
withstanding the promises of the Judge-advocate to prove the con- 
trary. There are three things necessary to be established before the 
guilt of this unfortunate man can be maintained on this charge ; 
first, that Quamina was a revolter ; secondly, that Mr. Smith knew 
him to be a revolter ; and, thirdly, that he had advised and en- 
couraged him in the revolt ;—for the misprision, the mere conceal- 
ment, must be abandoned by those who support the sentence, 
inasmuch as misprision is not a capital offence. But all the evidence 
shows that Quamina did not appear in such a character—that Mr. 
Smith was ignorant of it even if he did—and that his communica- 
tion was directed to discourage, and not to advise any rash step into 
which the sufferings of the slaves might lead them. As to his not 
having seized on Quamina, which is also made a charge, the answer 
which the poor man himself gave was a sufficient reply to any im- 
putation of guilt that might be founded on this omission. “ Look,” 
said he, “on these limbs, feeble with disease, and say how was it 
possible for me to seize a powerful, robust man, like Quamina, 
inflamed with the desire of liberty, as that slave must have been if 
he were a revolter, even if I had been aware that he was about to 
head a revolt.” But, in truth, there is not a tittle of evidence that 
Mr. Smith knew of the revolt ; while there is abundant proof that 
he took especial measures and watchful care to tell all he did know 
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to the proper authorities, the managers of the estate. If, again, the 
defenders of the Court Martial retreat from this to the lower ground 
of mere concealment, and thus admit the illegality of the sentence in 
order to show something like matter of blame in the conduct of the 
accused, I meet them here as fearlessly upon the fact, as I have — 
already done upon the law of their case ; and I affirm, that he went 
the full length of stating to Mr. Stewart, the manager of the estate, 
his apprehensions with respect to the impending danger ; that “the 
lawful owners, proprietors, and managers” were put upon their guard 
by him, and were indebted to his intelligence, instead of having a 
right to complain of his remissness or disaffection ; that he told all 
he knew, all he was entitled to consider as information, (and no man 
is bound to tell mere vague suspicions, which cross his mind, and 
find no abiding place .in it ;) and that he only knew any thing pre- 
cise respecting the intentions of the insurgents from the letter 
delivered to him half an hour before the negroes were up in arms, 
and long after the movement was known to every manager in the 
neighbourhood. The Court, then, having no jurisdiction to sit at all 
in judgment upon this preacher of the Gospel—their own existence 
as a court of justice being wholly without the colour of lawful autho- 
rity—tried him for things which, had they ever so lawful a title to 
try him, were wholly beyond their commission ; and of these things 
no evidence was produced upon'which any man could even suspect 
his guilt, if the jurisdiction had been ever so unquestionable, and 
the accused had been undeniably within its range. But in spite of 
all the facts—in spite of his well-known character and upright con- 
duct—it was necessary that he should be made an example for 
certain purposes ; it was necessary that the Missionaries should be 
taught in what an undertaking they had embarked ; that they  . 
should be warned that it was at their peril they preached the 
Gospel ; that they should know it was at the hazard of their lives 
that they opened the Bible to their flocks ; and therefore it was that 
the Court Martial deemed it expedient to convict Mr. Smith, and to 
sentence him to be hanged by the neck until he was dead ! 

But the negroes, it seems, had grumbled at the reports which 
went abroad respecting their liberation by an act of His Majesty, 
and the opposition said to be given to it by their proprietors. Who 
propagated those reports? Certainly not Mr. Smith. It is clear 
that they originated, in one instance, from a servant who attended 
at the Governor’s table, and who professed to have heard them in 
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the conversations which took place between the Governor and his 
guests. Another account was, that a kept woman had disclosed the 
secret, having learned it from her keeper, Mr. Hamilton. The 
negroes naturally flocked together to inquire whether the reports 
were true or not; and Mr. Smith immediately communicated to 
their masters his apprehensions of what he had always supposed 
possible, seeing the oppression under which the slaves laboured, and 
knowing that they were men. But it is said, that at six o’clock on 
the Monday evening, one half hour before the rebellion broke out, 
he did not disclose what he could not have known before,—namely, 
that a revolt was actually about to commence. Now, taking this 
fact, for the sake of argument, to be proved to its fullest extent, I 
say that a man convicted of misprision cannot by the law be hanged. 
The utmost possible vengeance of the law, according to the wildest 
dream of the highest prerogative lawyer, could not amount to any 
thing like a sanction of this. Such I assert the law to be. I defy 
any man to contradict my assertion, that up to the present hour, no 
English lawyer ever heard of misprision of treason being treated as 
a capital offence ; and that it would be just as legal to hang a man 
for a common assault. Butif it be said that the punishment of 
death was awarded for having aided the revolt, I say the Court did 
not, could not, believe this; and I produce the conduct of the judges 
themselves to confirm what I assert. They were bold enough in 
trying, and convicting, and condemning the victim whom they had 
lawlessly seized upon ; but they trembled to execute a sentence so 
prodigiously illegal and unjust ; and having declared that, in their 
consciences and on their oaths, they deemed him guilty of the worst 
of crimes, they all in one voice add, that they also deem him de- 
serving of mercy in respect of his guilt! Is it possible to draw any 
other inference from this marvellous recommendation, than that they 
distrusted the sentence to which it was attached? When I see them 
affrighted by their own proceedings—starting back at the sight of 
what they had not scrupled to do—can I give them credit for any 
fear of doing injustice ; they who from the beginning to the end of 
their course had done nothing else? Can I believe that they paused 
upon the consummation of their work from any motive but a dread 
of its consequences to themselves ; a recollection tardy, indeed, but 
appalling, that ““Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed?” And not without reason, not without irrefragable 
reason did they take the alarm ; for verily if they nap perpetrated 
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the last act—if they had paren to take this innocent man’s life, (one 


hair of whose head they durst not touch,) they must THEMSELVES — 


have died the death of the murderer! Monstrous as the whole pro- 
ceedings were, and horrid as the sentence that closed them, there is 
nothing in the trial from first to last so astounding as this recom- 
mendation to mercy, coming from persons who affected to believe 
him guilty of such enormous crimes. If he was proved to have 
committed the offence of exciting the slaves to acts of bloodshed—if 
his judges believed him to have done what their sentence alleged 
against him—how unspeakably aggravated was his guilt, compared 
with that of the poor untutored slaves, whom he had misled from 
their duty under the pretext of teaching them religion! How 
justly might all the blood that was shed be laid upon his head. 
How fitly, if mercy was to prevail, might his deluded instruments 
be pardoned, and himself alone singled out for vengeance, as the 
author of their crimes! Yet they are cut off in hundreds by the 
hand of justice, and he is deemed an object of compassion ! 

How many victims were sacrificed we know not with precision. 
Such of them as underwent a trial before being put to death, were 
judged by this Court Martial. Let us hope that they had a fair and 
impartial trial, more fair and more impartial than the violence of 
political party and the zeal of religious animosity granted to their 
ill-fated pastor. But without nicely ascertaining how many fell in 
the field, or by the hands of the executioner, I fear we must admit 
that far more blood was thus spilt than a wise and a just policy 
required. Making every allowance for the alarms of the planters, 
and the necessity of strong measures to quell a revolt, it must be 
admitted, that no more examples should have been made than were 
absolutely necessary for this purpose. Yet, making every allowance 
for the agitation of men’s minds at the moment of danger, and 
admitting, (which is more difficult,) that it extended to the colonial 
government, and did not subside when tranquillity was restored, no 
man can avoid suspecting, that the measure of punishment inflicted, 


considerably surpassed the exigencies of the occasion. By the 


negroes, indeed, little blood had been shed at any period of the 
revolt, and in its commencement none at all: altogether only one 
person was killed by them. In this remarkable circumstance, the 
insurrection stands distinguished from every other movement of this 
description in the history of colonial society. The slaves, inflamed 
by false hopes of freedom, agitated by rumours, and irritated by the 
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suspense and ignorance in which they were kept, exasperated by 
ancient as well as more recent wrongs, (for a sale of fifty or sixty of 
them had just been announced, and they were about to be violently 
separated and dispersed,) were satisfied with combining not to work ; 
and thus making their managers repair to the town, and ascertain 
the precise nature of the boon reported to have arrived from Eng- 
land. The calumniated minister had so far humanized his poor 
flock—his dangerous preaching had so enlightened them—the les- 
sons of himself and his hated brethren had sunk so deep in their 
minds, that, by the testimony of the clergyman, and even of the 
overseers, the maxims of the Gospel of peace were upon their lips in 
the midst of rebellion, and restrained their hands when no other 
force was present to resist them. ‘We will take no life,” said 
they ; “for our Pastors have taught us not to take that which 
we cannot give ;—-a memorable peculiarity, to be found in no other 
passage of negro warfare within the West Indian seas, and which 
drew from the truly pious minister of the Established Church the 
exclamation, that “ He shuddered to write that they were seeking the 
life of the man whose teaching had saved theirs!’ But it was deemed 
fitting to make tremendous examples of those unhappy creatures. — 
Considerably above a hundred fell in the field, where they did not 
succeed in putting one soldier to death. A number of the prisoners 
also, it is said, were hastily drawn out, at the close of the affray, and 
instantly shot. How many, in the whole, have since perished by 
sentences of the Court, does not appear; but up to a day in Sep- 
tember, as I learn by the Gazette which I hold in my hand, forty- 
seven had been executed. A more horrid tale of blood yet remains 
to be told. Within the short space of a week, as appears by the 
same document, ten had been torn in pieces by the lash: some of 
these had been condemned to six or seven hundred lashes ; five to 
one thousand each ; of which inhuman torture one had received the 
whole, and two almost the whole at once. In deploring this ill- 
judged severity, I speak far more out of regard to the masters than 
the slaves. Yielding thus unreservedly to the influence of alarm, 
they have not only covered themselves with disgrace, but they may, 
if cooler heads and steadier hands control them not, place in jeo- 
pardy the life of every white man in the Antilles. Look now to 
the incredible inconsistency of the authorities by whom such retri- 
bution was dealt out, while they recommend him to mercy, whom 
in the same breath they pronounced a thousand times more guilty — 
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than the slaves. Can any man doubt for an instant that they knew 
him to be innocent, but were minded to condemn, stigmatise, and 
degrade him, because they durst not take his life, and yet were re- 
solved to make an example of him as a preacher. 

The whole proceedings demonstrate the hatred of his persecutors 
to be levelled at his calling and his ministry. He is denounced for 
reading the Old Testament ; charged with dwelling upon parts 
of the New; accused of selling religious tracts ; blamed for col- 
lecting his hearers to the sacrament and catechism ; all under 
various preténces, as that the texts were ill chosen—the books sold 
too dear—the communicants made to pay high dues. Nay, for 
teaching obedience to the law which commands to keep holy the 
Sabbath, he is directly, and without any disguise, branded as the 
sower of sedition. Upon this overt act of rebellion against all 
law, human and divine, a large portion of the prosecutor’s invec- 
tives and of his evidence is bestowed. What though the Reverend 
Defendant showed clearly, out of the mouths of his adversary’s wit- 
nesses, that he had uniformly taught the negroes to obey their 
masters, even if ordered by them to break the rest of the Sabbath ; 
that he had expressly inculeated the maxim, Nothing is wrong in 
you which your master commands ; and nothing amiss in him which 
necessity prescribes? What though he reminded the Court, that 
the seventh day, which he was charged with taking from the slaves, 
was not his to give or to withhold; that it had been hallowed by 
the Divine Lawgiver to his own use, and exempted in terms from 
the work of slave as well as master—of beast as wellas man? He 
is arraigned as a promoter of discontent, because he, the religious 
instructor of the negroes, enjoins them to keep the Sabbath holy, 
when their owners allow them no other day for working ; because 
he, a minister of the Gospel, preaches a duty prescribed by the laws 
of religion and by the laws of the land, while the planters live in the 
contempt of it. In short, no man can cast his eye upon this trial, 
without perceiving that it was intended to bring on an issue between 
the system of the slave-law and the instruction of the negroes. The 
exemplar which these misguided men seem to have set before them 
is that of their French brethren in St. Domingo: one of whom, 
exulting in the expulsion of the Jesuits, enumerates the mischiefs 
occasioned by their labours. “They preached,” says he, “they 
assembled the negroes, made the masters relax in their exactions, 
catechised the slaves, sung psalms, and confessed them.” “Since 
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their banishment,” he adds, “marriages are rare; the negroes no 
longer make houses for themselves apart : it is no longer allowable 
for two slaves to separate for ever their interest and safety from that 
of the gang,” (a curious circumlocutory form of speech to express - 
the married state.) “No more public worship !” he triumphantly 
exclaims, “no more meetings in congregation! no psalm-singing, 
nor sermons for them!’ “ But they are still catechised ; and may, 
on paying for it, have themselves baptised three or four times,” 
(upon the principle, I suppose, that, like inoculation, it is safer to 
repeat it.) In the self-same spirit the Demerara public meeting of 
the 24th of February, 1824, resolved forthwith to petition the Court 
of Policy “to expel all Missionaries from the Colony, and to pass a 
law prohibiting their admission for the future.” Nor let it be said, 
that this determination arose out of hatred towards sectaries, or was 
engendered by the late occurrences. In 1808, the Royal Gazette 
promulgated this doctrine, worthy of all attention : “ He that chooses 
to make slaves Christians, let him give them their liberty. What 
will be the consequence when to that class of men is given the title 
of BELOVED BRETHREN as actually is done? Assembling negroes in 
places of worship gives a momentary feeling of independence both of 
thinking and acting, and by frequent meetings of this kind a spirit of 
remark is generated ; neither of which are sensations at all proper to 
be excited in the minds of slaves.” Again, in 1823, says the Govern- 
ment paper, “To address a promiscuous audience of black or coloured 
people, bond and free, by the endearing appellation of ‘My bre- 
thren and sisters, is what can no where be heard except in Provi- 
dence Chapel ;”—a proof how regularly this adversary of sectarian 
usages had attended the service of the Church. And, in February 
last, the same judicious authority, in discussing the causes of the 
discontents, and the remedy to be applied, thus proceeds :—“ It is 
most unfortunate for the cause of the planters, that they did not 
speak out in time. They did not say, as they ought to have said, to 
the first advocates of missions and education, We shall not tolerate 
your plans till you prove to us that they are safe and necessary ; we 
shall not suffer you to enlighten our slaves, who are by law our pro- 
perty, till you can demonstrate that when they are made religious 
and knowing they will still continue to be our slaves.”——“ In what a 
perplexing predicament do the Colonial proprietors now stand ! 
Can the march of events be possibly arrested! Shall they be allowed 
to shut up the chapels, and banish the preachers and schoolmasters, 
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and keep the slaves in ignorance? This would, indeed, be an 
effectual remedy ; but there ts no hope of its being applied |! !”— 
“ The obvious conclusion is this,—Slavery must exist as it now is, or 
wt will not exist at all.” “If we expect to create a community of 
reading, moral, church-going slaves, we are wofully mistaken.”— 
Ignorant! oh, profoundly ignorant, of the things that belong to 
their pEAcE! may we truly say, in the words of the Missionary’s 
beautiful text,—to that peace, the disturbance of which they deem 
the last of evils. Were there not dangers enough besetting them on 
every side without this? The frame of West Indian society, that 
monstrous birth of the accursed slave-trade, is so feeble in itself, and, 
at the same time, surrounded with such perils from without, that 
barely to support it demands the most temperate judgment, the 
steadiest and the most skilful hand ; and, with all our discretion, 
and firmness, and dexterity, its continued existence seems little less 
than a miracle. The necessary hazards, to which, by its very con- 
stitution, it is hourly exposed, are sufficient, one should think, to 
satiate the most greedy appetite for difficulties—to quench the most 
chivalrous passion for dangers. Enough that a handful of slave- 
owners are scattered among myriads of slaves—enough, that in their 
nearest neighbourhood a commonwealth of those slaves is now seated 
triumphant upon the ruined tyranny of their slaughtered masters 
—enough, that, exposed to this frightful enemy from within and 
without, the planters are cut off from all help by the ocean. But to 
odds so fearful, these deluded men must needs add new perils abso- 
lutely overwhelming! By a bond, which nature has drawn with 
her own hand, and both hemispheres have witnessed, they find 
leagued against them every shade of the African race, every descrip- 
tion of those swarthy hordes, from the peaceful Eboe to the fiery 
Koromantyn. And they must now combine in the same hatred the 
Christians of the old world with the pagans of the new! Barely 
able to restrain the natural love of freedom, they must mingle it 
with the enthusiasm of religion,—vainly imagining that spiritual 
thraldom will make personal subjection more bearable ;—wildly 
hoping to bridle the strongest of the human passions, in union and 
in excess,—the desire of liberty irritated by despair, and the fervour 
of religious zeal by persecution exasperated to frenzy. But I call 
upon Parliament to rescue the West Indies from the horrors of such 
a policy ; to deliver those misguided men from their own hands. I 
call upon you to interpose while it is yet time to save the West 
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Indies ; first of all, the negroes, the most numerous class of our 
fellow-subjects, and entitled beyond every other to our care by a 
claim which honourable minds will most readily admit,—their count- 
less wrongs, borne with such forbearance, such meekness, while the 
most dreadful retaliation was within their grasp; next, their masters, 
whose short-sighted violence is, indeed, hurtful to their slaves, but 
to themselves is fraught with fearful and speedy destruction, if you 
do not at once make your voice heard and your authority felt, where 
both have been so long despised. 

I move you, “ That an Humble Address be presented to His 
Majesty, setting forth, that the House, having taken into their most 
serious consideration the proceedings which had taken place on the 
trial of the Reverend John Smith, at Demerara, contemplated with 
the most serious alarm the violation of Law and Justice which had 
there been committed ; and they did earnestly pray, that His 
Majesty would be most graciously pleased to give orders for such an 
impartial and humane administration of the law in that Colony as 
may secure the rights not only of the negroes, but of the planters 
themselves.” 


SPEECH, IN REPLY, IN THE CASE OF THE REV. JOHN SMITH, THE MIS- 
SIONARY.—DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, JUNE 11TH, 1824. 


I do assure the House, that I feel great regret at having to address 
them again so late in the night ; but, considering the importance of 
the case, I cannot be satisfied to let it rest where it is, without tres- 
passing upon their patience for a short time—and it shall be for as 
short a time as possible: indeed, that I rise at all is chiefly in con- 
sequence of the somewhat new shape into which the proposition of 
the right honourable gentleman opposite* has thrown the question. 
For, Sir, as to the question itself, on the merits of which I before 
presumed at such length on the indulgence of the House, not only 
have I heard nothing to shake the opinion which I originally ex- 
pressed, or to meet the arguments which I feebly endeavoured to 
advance in its support, but I am seconded by the admissions of those 
who would resist the motion : for, beside the powerful assistance I 
have had the happiness of receiving from my honourable and learned 
friends on the benches around me, and who, one after another, have 


* Mr, Canning. 
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distinguished themselves in a manner never to be forgotten in this 
House, or by their country*—men of all classes, and of all parties, 
without regard to difference of political sentiments or of religious 
persuasion, will hold them in lasting remembrance, and pronounce 
their honoured names with unceasing gratitude, for the invaluable 
service which their brilliant talents and honest zeal have rendered to 
the cause of truth and justice.—Beside this, what have I on the 
other side? Great ability, no doubt, displayed—much learning ex- 
hibited—men of known expertness and high official authority put 
in requisition—others for the first time brought forward in debate— 
an honourable and learned friend of mine, for whom I have the most 
sincere esteem, and the best grounded, because it rests on a long and 
intimate knowledge of his worth, and of those talents and accom- 
plishments of which I did not for the first time to-night witness the 
exhibition, although they have now first met the universal admira- 
tion of this House ;t—yet with all those talents, and all that research 
from him and from others who followed him, instead of an answer, 


instead of any thing to controvert the positions I set out with, I find — 


support. I have an admission—for it amounts to nothing less than 
an admission—a confession—a plea of guilty, with a recommenda- 
tion to mercy. 

We have an argument in mitigation of the punishment of this 
Court Martial, and of the government who put their proceedings in 
motion—nothing against Mr. Smith, nothing on the merits or in 
favour of those proceedings. An attempt, no doubt, was made, by 
my honourable and learned friend the Attorney General, to goa 
little further than any other gentleman who has addressed the 
House. He would fain have stept beyond the argument which alone 


has been urged from all other quarters against this poor Missionary, — 


and would have attempted to show that there was some foundation 
for the charge which makes him an accomplice, as well as guilty of 
misprision : all others, as well of the legal profession as laymen, and 


particularly the Secretary of State,§ who spoke last but one, have at — 


* Mr. (now Lord Chief Justice) Denman ; Mr. (now Mr. Justice) Williams ; Sir 
James Mackintosh and Dr. Lushington. The speeches of the two former have 
already been mentioned. Dr. Lushington’s was of the very highest merit, Sir J. 
Mackintosh’s was excellent also. : 

+ Mr. (now Lord Chief Justice) Tindal, who then first spoke in Parliament. 

$ Sir J. Copley, now Lord Lyndhurst, who spoke with his accustomed ability. 

§ Mr. Canning, who moved the previous question after Mr. (now Sir R.) Wilmot 
Horton had met the motion with a negative. 
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once abandoned, as utterly desperate, each and every of the charges 
against Mr. Smith, except that of misprision ; and even this they do 
not venture very stoutly to assert. “It is something like a mis- 
prision,” says the right honourable Secretary ;—for the House will 
observe, that he would not take upon himself to say that the party 
had been guilty of misprision of treason, strictly so called. He would 
not attempt to say there was any treason in existence, of which a 
guilty concealment could take place ; still less would he undertake 
to affirm, (which is, however, necessary, in order to make it misprision 
at all,) that Mr. Smith had known a treason to exist in a specific 
and tangible shape, and that after this knowledge was conveyed to 
him, he had sunk it in his own breast instead of divulging it to the 
proper authorities. 

All the charge was this—in this it began, in this it centred, in 
this it ended : “I cannot help thinking,” said the right honourable 
gentleman, “ when I take every thing into consideration, whatever 
may be the facts as to the rest of the case—I cannot get out of my 
mind the impression, that somehow or other, he must have known 
that all was not right ; must have suspected that there might be 
something wrong ; and knowing, or suspecting, there was something 
wrona, he did not communicate that something to the lawful autho- 
rities !” My honourable and learned friend,* indeed, went a little 
further : he felt, as a lawyer, that this was not enough, and particu- 
larly when we are talking, not merely of a crime, but of a capital 
crime—not merely of a charge of guilty, and of “ something wrong,” 
and of having a misgiving in your mind that that “something 
wrong was known to him, and, being known to him, was concealed 
by him ;— but that on this something was to be founded, not 
barely an accusation of wrong doing, but a charge of criminality ; 
and not merely a charge, but a conviction; and not merely a con- 
viction of guilt, but a conviction of the highest guilt known to the 
law of this or of any country; and a sentence of death following that 
capital conviction ; and that ignominious sentence standing unre- 
pealed, though unexecuted ; sanctioned, nay adopted, by the Govern- 
ment of this country, because suffered to remain unrescinded ; and 
carried into effect, as far as its authors durst themselves give it 
operation, by treating its object as a criminal, and making him owe 
his escape to mercy, who was entitled to absolute acquittal. Ac- 
cordingly, what says my honourable friend,t in order to show that 
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there was some foundation for those proceedings? He feels that 
English law will not do ; that is quite out of the question ; so does 
the Attorney General. Therefore forth comes their Dutch code ; 
and upon it they are fain, at least for a season, to rely. They say, 
“True it is, all this would have been too monstrous to be for one 
instant endured in any Court in England ;—true, there is nothing 
like a capital crime committed here ;—certain it is, if treason had 
been committed by some men conspiring the death of the King ; if 
an overt act had been proved ; if the very bond of the conspirators 
had been produced, with their seals, in Court, to convict them of this 
treason ; and if another man, namely, Smith, had been proved to 
have known it, to have seen the bond with the seals and the names 
of the conspirators upon it, had been the confidential depositary of 
their secret treasons, and had done all but make himself their ac- 
complice, he might have known it, he might have seen its details in 
black and white, he might have had it communicated to him by word 
or by writing, he might have had as accurate knowledge of it as any 
man has of his own household, and he might have buried the secret 
in his own breast, so that no one should learn it until the design, 
well matured, was at length carried openly into execution ; and yet 
that knowledge and concealment, that misprision of treason, could 
not by possibility have subjected him to capital punishment in any 
English court of justice !” 

This they know, and this they admit ; and the question being, 
What shall we do, and how shall we express our opinion on the con- 
duct of a Court Martial, which, having no jurisdiction’ with respect 
to the offence, even if the person of the prisoner had been under 
their authority, chose to try him over whom they had no jurisdiction 
of whatever offence he might be accused ;—and, moreover, to try 
him capitally for an offence for which no capital sentence could be 
passed, even if the party had been amenable to their jurisdiction, 
and if, when put upon his trial, he had at once pleaded guilty, and 
confessed that he had committed all he was accused of a hundred 
times over—this being the question before the House,—my honour- 
able and learned friends being called upon to say how we shall deal 
with those who first arrogate to themselves an authority utterly un- 
lawful, and then sentence a man, whom they had no pretence for 
trying, to be hanged for that which he never did, but which, had he 
done it, is not a capital crime :—such being the question, the gentle- 
men on the other side, feeling the pinch of it, and aware that there 
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is no warrant for such a sentence in the English law, betake them- 
selves to the Dutch, contending that it punishes misprision with 
death ! 

But here my honourable friend* gets into a difficulty, which all 
his acuteness only enables him to see the more clearly that there is no 
struggling against, and from which the whole resources of his learn- 
ing have no power to extricate him. Nay—I speak it with the 
most sincere respect for him—I was not the only person who felt, as 
he was going on, that in this part of his progress he seemed oppressed 
with the nature of his task, and, far from getting over the ground 


. with as easy a pace and as firm a footstep as usual, he hesitated and 


even stumbled ; as if unaware beforehand of the slipperiness of the 
path, and only sensible of the kind of work he had undertaken when 
already in the midst of it. The difficulty, the insurmountable diffi- 
culty, is this: You must choose between jurisdiction to try at all, 
and power to punish misprision capitally ; both you cannot have by 
the same law. If the Dutch law make the crime capital, which the 
English does not, the Dutch law gives you no right to try by a 
military tribunal. The English law it was that alone could make 
the Court Martial legal ; so, at least, the Court and the prosecutor 
say. “Necessity,” they assert, “has no law—proclaim Martial Law, 
every man is a soldier, and amenable to a Military Court.” They 
may be right in this position, or they may be wrong ; but it is their 
only defence of the jurisdiction which they assumed. By the law of 
England, then, not of Holland, was the Court assembled. According 
to English forms it sat; to English law-principles it affected to 
square its modes of proceeding ; to authorities of English law it con- 
stantly appealed. Here indeed, this night, we have heard Dutch 
jurists cited in ample profusion ; the erudite Van Schooten, the 
weighty Voetius, the luminous Huber, ornaments of the Batavian 
school—and Dommat, who is neither Dutch nor English, but merely 
French, and therefore has as much to do with the question, in any 
conceivable view, as if he were a Mogul doctor ; yet his name too is 
brandished before us, as if to show the exuberance and variety of the 


stores at the command of my honourable and learned friends. 


But was any whisper of all this Hollandish learning ever heard in 
the Court itself? Was it on those worthies that the parties them- 
selves relied, for whom the fertile and lettered invention of the 
gentlemen opposite is now so nimbly forging excuses? No such 
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thing. They appealed to the institutes of that far-famed counsellor 

of justice, Blackstone; the edict of the States-general, commonly 

called the “ Mutiny Act ;” the Crown Law of that elaborate com- 

mentator of Rotterdam, Hawkins ; and the more modern tractate 
upon evidence of my excellent friend, the very learned professor, 

Phillips of Leyden. It is to these authorities that the Judge- 

advocate, or rather the many Judge-advocates who were let loose 
upon the prisoner, constantly make their appeal ; with quotations 
from these laws and these text-writers that they garnish their argu- 
ments ; and Voet, and Van Schooten, and Huber, are no more men- 
tioned than if they had never existed, or Guiana had never been a 
Colony of the Dutch. Thus, then, in order to get jurisdiction, with- 
out which you cannot proceed one step, because the whole is wrong 
from the beginning if you have it not, you must abandon your Dutch 
authors, leave your foreign codes, and be content with that rude, old- 
fashioned system, part written, part traditional, the half-Norman 

half-Saxon code, which we are wont, (and no man more than my 
honourable and learned friend, himself of its choicest expounders, ) 

to respect, under the name of the old every-day law of England. 

Without that you cannot stir one step. Having gotten your foot on 
that, you have something like a jurisdiction, or at least a claim to 
a jurisdiction, for the Court Martial. But, then, what becomes of 
your capital punishment? Where is your power of putting to death 

for misprision? Because, the instant you abandon the Dutch law, 

away goes capital punishment for misprision ; and if you acquit this 

Court Martial of the monstrous solecism, (I purposely avoid giving it 
a worse name,) of having pronounced sentence of death for a clergy- 

able offence, you can only do so by having recourse to the Dutch 

law, and then away goes the jurisdiction :—so that the one law takes 

from you the jurisdiction—the authority to try at all ;—and the 

other takes away the right to punish as you have punished. Be- 

tween the horns of this dilemma I leave my honourable and learned 

friend, as I must of necessity leave him where he has chosen to plant 

himself ; suspended in such a fashion that he can never, by any 
possi bili quit the one point, without instantly be transfixed 

upon the other. 

Now this is no immaterial part of the argument ; on the contrary, 
it lies at the foundation of the whole ; and I cannot help thinking, 
that the practised understanding of my other learned friend* per- 
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ceived its great importance, and had some misgivings that it must 
prove decisive of the question ; for he applied himself to strengthen 
the weak part, to find some way by which he might steer out of the 
dilemma—some middle course, which might enable him to obtain 
the jurisdiction from one law, and the capital punishment from the 
other. Thus, according to him, you must neither proceed entirely 
by the Dutch, nor yet entirely by the English law, but just take 
from each what suits your immediate purpose, pursuing it no further 
than the necessities of your case require, and the flaws in that case 
render safe. The English law gives you jurisdiction : use it then to 
open the doors : but, having them thus flung open, allow not to enter 
the gracious figure of English justice, with those forms, the hand- 
maids that attend her. Make way for the body of Dutch jurispru- 
dence, and enthrone her, surrounded with her ministers, the Hubers, 
and Voets, and Van Schootens. Now this mode of treating a diffi- 
culty is one of the most ordinary, and among the least excusable, of 
all sophisms ; it is that by which, in order to get rid of an absurdity 
inherent in any proposition, we arbitrarily and gratuitously alter its 
terms, as soon as we perceive the contradictory, results to which it 
necessarily leads ; carving and moulding our data at pleasure ; not 
before the argument begins, but after the consequences are perceived. 
The alteration suddenly made arises, not out of the argument, or the 
facts, or the nature of things ; but is made violently, and because 
there is no doing without it; and it is never thought of till this 
necessity is discovered. Thus, no one ever dreamt of calling in the 
Dutch code, till better lawyers than the Court Martial found that 
the English law condemned half their proceedings ; and then the 
English was abandoned, until it was perceived that the other half 
stood condemned by the Dutch. Therefore a third expedient is 
resorted to, that of a party-coloured code ; the law under which they 
claim their justification is to be part Dutch, when that. will suit ; 
part English, when they can’t get on without it ; something com- 
pounded of both, and very little like either ;—showing to demonstra- 
tion that they acted without any law, or only set about discovering 
by what law they acted after their conduct was impeached ; and then 
were forced to fabricate a new law to suit their proceedings, instead 
of having squared those proceedings to any known rule of any 

existing law on the face of the earth. 
To put all such arbitrary assumptions at once to flight, I need 
only remind the House how the jurists of Demerara treated the 
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Dutch law. Admitting, for argument’s sake, that the doors of the 
Court were opened by the English law giving them jurisdiction, then 
that by violence the Dutch law was forced through the door, and 
made to preside, of course we shall find all appeal to English statutes, 
and forms, and common law, cease from the instant that they have 
served their purpose of giving jurisdiction, and every thing will be 
conducted upon Dutch principles. Was it so? Was any mention 
made, from beginning to end, of Dutch rules or Dutch forms? Was 
there a word quoted of those works now so glibly referred to? Was 
there a single name pronounced of those authorities, for the first 
time cited in this House to-night? Nothing of the kind. All was 
English, from first to last: all the laws appealed to on either side, 
all the writers quoted, all the principles laid down, without a single 
exception, were the same that would have been resorted to in any 
Court sitting in this country ; and the Court Martial were content to 
rest their proceedings upon our own law, and to be an English judi- 
cature, or to be nothing at all. 

Sir, I rejoice, (well knowing that a legal argument, whether Dutch 
or English, or, like the doctrine I have been combating, made up of 
both, is at all times very little of a favourite with this House, and less 
than ever at the hour of the morning to which we are now approach- 
ing,) I rejoice greatly that what I have said, coupled with the far 
more luminous and cogent reasons which have been urged by my 
honourable and learned friends around me, may suffice to settle the 
point of law, and relieve me from the necessity of detaining you 
longer upon so dry a part of the question. My only excuse for having 
gone so far into it, is its intimate-connexion with the defence of the 
Court Martial, of whose case it indeed forms the very corner-stone, 
and now, in passing to the merits of the inquiry, before that Court, 
I have to wish that my honourable and learned friend, the member 
for Peterborough,* was here in his place ; that, after the example of 
others who have gone before me, I too might in my turn have taken 
the opportunity of paying my respects to him. But, if he has gone 


himself, he has left a worthy representative in the honourable Under 


Secretary for Colonial Affairs,t by whom, in the quality for which 
his very remarkable speech the other night shone conspicuous—I 


mean, an entire ignorance of the facts of the case—he is, I will not 


say out-done, because that may safely be pronounced to be beyond 


* Mr. Scarlett. + Mr. (now Sir R.) Wilmot Horton. 
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the power of any man, but almost, if not altogether, equalled. There 
was, however, this difference between the two, that the honourable 
Under Secretary, with a gravity quite imposing, described the great 
pains he had taken to master the details of the subject, whereas my 
honourable friend avowed that he considered it as a matter which 
any one might take up at an odd moment during the debate ; that, 
accordingly, he had come down to the House perfectly ignorant of 
the whole question, and been content to pick up what he could, 
while the discussion went on, partly by listening, partly by reading. 
I would most readily have taken his word for this, as I would for 
any thing else he chose to assert ; but if that had not been sufficient, 
his speech would have proved it to demonstration. If, as he says, 
he came down in a state of entire ignorance, assuredly he had not 
mended his condition by the sort of attention he might have given 
to the question in his place,—unless a man can be said to change 
his ignorance for the better, by gaining a kind of half-blind, left- 
handed knowledge, which is worse than ignorance, as it is safer to 
be uninformed than misinformed. 

In this respect, too, the right honourable Secretary of State* ig 
his worthy successor ; for the pains which he has taken to inform 
himself, seem but to have led him the more widely astray. I pro- 
test I never in my life witnessed such an elaborate neglect of the 
evidence as pervaded the latter part of his speech, which affected to 
discuss it. He appeared to have got as far wrong, without the same 
bias, as my honourable and learned friend was led by the jaundiced 
eye with which he naturally enough views such questions, from his 
West Indian connexions, and the recollections associated with the 
place of his birth and the scene of his earliest years. Without any 
such excuse from nature, the right honourable Secretary labours to 
be in the wrong, and is eminently successful. His argument against 
Mr. Smith rests upon the assumption that he had an accurate know- 
ledge of a plot, which the right honourable Secretary by another 
assumption supposes to have been proved ; and he assumes that Mr. 
Smith had this knowledge twenty-four hours before he could pos- 
sibly have known any thing of the matter. Every thing turns upon 
this ; and whoever has read the evidence with attention, is perfectly 
aware that this is the fact. Tell me not of Jackey Reed’s letter, 
which was communicated to him on Monday evening at six o'clock, 
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or later! Talk not to me of going to the constituted authorities as 
soon as he knew of a revolt! If he had known it the night before ; 
if he had been aware of the design before the insurrection broke out 
—then, indeed, there might have been some ground for speaking 
about concealment. If he had obtained any previous intelligence, 
though nothing had been confided to him, by a figure of speech we 
might have talked of concealment—hardly of misprision. But when, 
did the note reach him? The only discrepancy in the evidence is 
that one witness says it was delivered at six o'clock, and he was the 
bearer of it ; while another, ascertaining the time by circumstances, 
which are much less likely to deceive than the vague recollection of 
an hour, fixes the moment, by saying that it was at night-fall, half 
an hour later. But take it at the earliest period, and let it be six 
oclock. When did the revolt break out? I hear it said, at half 
past six. No such thing: it broke out at half-past three: aye, and 
earlier. Look at the fifteenth page of the evidence, and you will 
find one witness speaking to what happened at half-past three, and 
another at half-past four. A most important step had then been 
taken. Quamina and Jack, the two alleged ringleaders—one of 
them, Jack, unquestionably was the contriver of the whole move- 
ment, or resolution to strike work, or call it what you will; and 
Quamina was suspected—and I believe the suspicion to have been 
utterly groundless ; nor have I yet heard, throughout the whole pro- 
ceedings, a word to confirm it—but both these men, the real and the 
supposed ringleader, had been actually in custody for the revolt, 
nay, had been both arrested for the revolt and rescued by the re- 
volters, two or three hours before the letter came into Mr, Smith’s 
hands! It is for not disclosing this, which all the world knew better 
than himself—for not telling them at night what they knew in the 
afternoon—that he is to be blamed! Why go and communicate to 
a man that the sun is shining at twelve o’clock in the day? Why 
tell this House that these candles are burning ; that we are sitting 
in a great crowd, in no very pleasant atmosphere, and listening to a 
tedious speech? Why state things which were as plain as the day- 
light, and which every one knew better and earlier than Mr. Smith 
himself? He was walking with his wife under his arm, say the 
witnesses: he should have walked away with her, or hired a horse 
and rode to Georgetown, says the right honourable Secretary. Why, 
this would have been, at the least, only doing what was manifestly 
superfluous, and because superfluous, ridiculous. But in the feeling 
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which then prevailed ; in the irritation of men’s minds ; in the ex- 
asperation towards himself, which, I am sorry to say, had been too 
plainly manifested ; I believe such a folly would not have been con- 
sidered as superfluous only : he would have been asked, “ Why are 
you meddling? what are you interfering about ? keep you quiet at 
your own house: if you are indeed a peaceable Missionary, don’t 
enter into quarrels you have no concern in, or busy yourself with 
other people’s matters.” Answers of that kind he had received 
before : rebuffs had been given him of a kind which might induce 
him to take an opposite course: not a fortnight previous to that _ 
very night he had been so treated. I, for one, am not the man to 
marvel that he kept himself still at his house, instead of going forth 
to tell tales which all the world knew, and to give information, ex- 
tremely unlike that which the evidence would have communicated 
to the honourable Under Secretary, if he had read it correctly ; and 
to the member for Peterborough, if he had read it at all.* It would. 
have informed no one, because all knew it. 

But, says the right honourable gentleman,* why did not this 
Missionary, if he would not fly to the destruction of his friends upon 
some vague surmise—if he would not make haste to denounce his 
flock upon rumour or suspicion—if he would not tell that which he 
did not know—if he would not communicate a treason which pro- 
bably had no existence, which certainly did not to his knowledge 
exist—if he would not disclose secrets which no man had entrusted 
to him—if he would not betray a confidence which no mortal had 
ever reposed in him—(for that is the state of the case up to the 
delivery of Jackey Reed’s letter ; that is the precise state of the case 
at the time of receiving the letter ;)—if he did not please to do all 
these impossibilities, there was one possibility, it seems, and that 
mentioned for the first time to-night, (1 know not when it was dis- 
covered,) which he might do: Why did he not go forth into the 


field, when the negroes were all there, rebellious and in arms—some 


arrested and rescued, others taken by the insurgents and carried 
back into the woods—why did he not proceed where he could not 
take a step, according to the same authority that suggests such an 
operation, without seeing multitudes of martial slaves—why not, in 
this favourable state of things, at this very opportune moment, at a 
crisis so auspicious for the exertions of a peaceful Missionary among 
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his enraged flock—why not greedily seize such a moment, to reason 
with them, to open his Bible to them, to exhort them, and instruct 
them, and catechise them, and, in fine, take all those steps for having 
pursued which, in a season of profound tranquillity, he was brought 
into peril of his life !—wherefore not now renew that teaching and 
preaching to them, for which, and for nothing else, he was condemned 
to death, his exhausted frame subjected to lingering torture, and his 
memory blighted with the name of traitor and felon! Why, he was 
wise in not doing this! If he had made any such unseasonable and 
wild attempts, we might now think it only folly, and might be dis- 
posed to laugh at the ridiculous project ; but at that moment of ex- 
citement, when the exasperation of his enemies had waxed to such 
a height as he knew it to have reached against him, and men’s minds 
were in a state of feverish alarm that made each one deem every 
other he met his foe, and all who were in any manner of way con- 
nected with plantations fancied they saw the very head and ring- 
leader of their common enemy in whatever bore the shape of a 
Christian pastor—(this Mr. Smith knew, independent of his personal 
experience, independent of experience the most recent—-experi- 
ence within the last fortnight from the time when such courses are 


pointed out as rational, nay, obvious and necessary ;)—but if, with © 


only his own general knowledge of the state of society, the recollec- 
tion of what had happened to him in former times, and the impression 
which every page of his journal proves to have been the genuine re- 
sult of all he saw daily passing before his eyes—if, in such a crisis, 
and with this knowledge, he had fared forth upon the hopeless 
errand of preaching peace, when the cutlasses of the insurgents were 
gleaming in his eyes, I say he would not merely have exposed him- 
self to the just imputation of insanity from the candid and reflecting, 
but have encountered, and for that reason encountered the persecu- 
tions of those who now, with monstrous inconsistency, blame him for 
not employing his pastoral authority to restrain a rebellious multi- 
tude, and who pursued him to the death for teaching his flock the 
lessons of forbearance and peace ! 

Sir, I am told that it is unjust to censure the Court Martial so 
vehemently as I propose doing in the motion before you: and really 
to hear gentlemen talk of it, one would imagine that it charged 
enormous crimes in direct terms. Some have argued as if murder 
were plainly imputed to the Court: They have confounded together 
the different parts of the argument urged in support of the motion, 
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and then imported into the motion itself that confusion, the work of 
their own brains. But even if the accusations of which they com- 
plain had been preferred in the speeches that introduced or sup- 
ported the proposition, could anything be conceived more grossly 
absurd than to decide as if you were called upon to adopt or reject 
the speeches, and not the motion, which alone is the subject of the 
vote? Truly this would be a mode of reasoning surpassing anything 
the most unfair and illogical that I have ever heard attempted even 
in this place, where I have certainly heard at times reasonings not 
to be met with elsewhere. The motion conveys a censure, I admit ; 
but in my humble opinion, a temperate and a mitigated censure. 
The law has been broken ; justice has been outraged. Whoso be- 
lieves not in this, let him not vote for the motion. But whosoever 
believes that a gross breach of the law has been committed ; that a 
flagrant violation of justice has been perpetrated ; is it asking too 
much at the hands of that man, to demand that he honestly speak 
his mind, and record his sentiments by his vote? In former times, 
be it remembered, this House of Parliament has not scrupled to 
express, in words far more stringent than any you are now required 
to adopt, its sense of proceedings displaying the triumph of oppres- 
sion over the law. When there came before the legislature a case 
remarkable in itself ; for its consequences yet more momentous ; 
resembling the present in many points; to the very letter in some 
things resembling it—I mean, the trial of Sydney—did our illustri- 
ous predecessors within these walls shrink back from the honest and 
manly declaration of their opinion in words suited to the occasion, 
and screen themselves behind such tender phrases as are to-night 
resorted to,—“ Don’t be too violent—pray be civil—do be gentle— 
there has only been a man murdered, nothing more—a total breach 
of all law to be sure; an utter contempt, no doubt, of justice, and 
everything like it, in form as well as in substance ; but that’s all ; 
surely, then, you will be meek, and patient, and forbearing, as were 
the Demerara judges to this poor Missionary ; against whom, if 
somewhat was done, a great deal more was meditated than they 
durst openly perpetrate ; but who, being condemned to die in de- 
spite of law and evidence, was only put to death by slow and wanton 
severity !’—In those days no such language was holden. On that 
memorable occasion, plain terms were not deemed too strong when 
severe truth was to be recorded. The word “ murder’ was used, 
because the deed of blood had been done. The word “murder” was 
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not reckoned too uncourtly in a place where decorum is studied 
somewhat more scrupulously than even here: on the journals of the 
other House stands the appointment of Lords Committees, “to in- 
quire of the advisers and prosecutors of the murder of Lord Russell 
and Colonel Sydney :” and their Lordships make a report, upon 
which the statute is passed to reverse those execrable attainders. I 
will not enter into any detailed comparison of the two cases, which 
might be thought fanciful ; but I would remind the House, that no 


legal evidence was given of Mr, Smith’s handwriting in his journal, 


any more than of Sydney’s in his manuscript Discourse on Govern- 
ment. Hvery lawyer, who reads the trial, must at once perceive 
this. The witness who swears to Mr. Smith’s hand, cannot say that 
he ever saw him write ; and when asked how he knows, the Court 
say “that question is unnecessary, because he has said he knows the 
hand !” although all the ground of knowledge he had stated was 
having received letters from him, without a syllable of having after- 
wards seen him to ascertain that they were his, or having written in 
answer to them, or otherwise acted upon them. Now, in Sydney’s 
case there was an endorsement on bills of exchange produced, and 
those bills had been paid ; nevertheless, Parliament pronounced his 
conviction murder, for this, among other reasons, that such evidence 
had been received. The outrageous contempt of the most estab- 
lished rules of evidence, to which I am alluding, was indeed com- 
mitted by a court of fourteen military officers, ignorant of the law ; 
but, that their own deficiencies might be supplied, they had joined 
with them the first legal authority of the Colony. Why then did 
they not avail themselves of Mr. President Wray’s knowledge and 
experience? Why did they over-rule by their numbers what he 
must have laid down to them as the law ? I agree entirely with 
my honourable and learned friend* that the President must have 
protested strenuously against such proceedings. I take for granted, 
as a matter of course, that he resisted them, to the utmost of his 
power. My honourable friend and I have too good an opinion of 
that learned judge, and are too well persuaded of his skill in our 
common profession, to have a doubt in our minds of his being as 
much astonished at those strange things as any man who now hears 
of them ; and far more shocked, because they were done before his 
eyes ; and, though really in spite of his efforts to prevent them, yet 
clothed in outward appearance with the sanction of his authority. 


* Mr. Scarlett. 
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In Sydney’s case, another ground of objection at the trial and of 
reprobation ever afterwards, was the seizure and production of his 
private manuscript, which he described, in eloquent and touching 
terms, as containing “sacred truths and hints that came into his 
mind, and were designed for the cultivation of his understanding, 
nor intended to be as yet made public.” Recollect the seizure and 
production of the Missionary’s journal ; to which the same objection 
and the same reprobation is applicable; with this only difference, 
that Sydney avowed the intention of eventually publishing his Dis- 
course, while Mr. Smith’s papers were prepared to meet no mortal 
eye but his own.—In how many other particulars do these two 
memorable trials agree! The Preamble of the Act rescinding the - 
attainder seems almost framed to describe the proceedings of the 
Court at Demerara. Admission of hearsay evidence ; allowing 
matters to be law for one party, and refusing to the other the benefit 
of the same law ; wresting the evidence against the prisoner ; per- 
mitting proof by comparison of hands—all these enormities are to 
be found in both causes. 

But, Sir, the demeanour of the judges after the close of the pro- 
ceedings, I grieve to say it, completes the parallel. The Chief 
Justice who presided, and whom a profligate government made the 
instrument of Sydney’s destruction, it is stated in our most common 
books—Oollins, and I believe also Rapin—‘“ when he allowed the 
account of the trial to be published, carefully made such alterations 
and suppressions as might shew his own conduct in a more favour- 
able light!” That Judge was Jeffries, of immortal memory! who 
will be known to all ages as the chief—not certainly of ignorant and 
inexperienced men, for he was an accomplished lawyer, and of un- 
doubted capacity—but as the chief and head of unjust, and cruel, 
and corrupt judges! There, in that place, shall Jeffries stand 
hateful to all posterity, while England stands; but there he would 
not have stood, and his name might have come down to us with far 
other and less appropriate distinction, if our forefathers, who sat in 
this House, had consented to fritter away the expression of their 
honest indignation, to mitigate the severity of that record which 
should carry their hatred of injustice to their children’s children— 
if, instead of deeming it their most sacred duty, their highest glory, 
to speak the truth of privileged oppressors, careless whom it might 
strike, or whom offend, they had only studied how to give the least 
annoyance, to choose the most courtly language, to hold the kindest 
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and most conciliating tone towards the men who showed not a gleam 
of kindness, conciliation, courtesy, no, nor bare justice, nor any sem- 
blance or form of justice, when they had their victim under their 
dominion. Therefore it is that I cannot agree to this previous 
question. Rather let me be met by a direct negative: it is the 
manlier course. I could have wished that the Government had still 
“screwed up their courage to the sticking-place,” where for a 
moment it perched the first night of the debate, when by the 
honourable gentleman from the Colonial Department we were told, 
that he could not consent to meet this motion in any way but the 
most triumphant—a decided negative. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton.—“ No!” 

Mr, Brougham.—I beg the honourable Member's pardon. I was 
not present at the time, but took my account of what passed from 
others, and from the usual channels of intelligence. I understood 
that he had given the motion a direct negative. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton.—“ I said no such thing; I said I should 
give my dissent to the motion without any qualification.” 

Mr. Brougham.—Sir, I was not bred up in the Dutch schools, 
nor have practised in the Courts of Demerara ; and I confess my 
inability to draw the nice distinction so acutely taken by the 
honourable gentleman, between a direct negative and a dissent with- 
out any qualification. In my plain judgment, unqualified dissent is 
that frame of mind which begets a direct negative. Well, then, call 
it which you will, I prefer, as more intelligible and more consistent, 


the direct negative, or unqualified dissent. What is the meaning of © 


this “previous question,” which the right honourable Secretary* 
has to-night substituted for it? Plainly this: there is much to 
blame on both sides ; and, for fear of withholding justice from 
either party, we must do injustice to both. That is exactly the 
predicament in which the right honourable gentleman’s proposition 
would place the Government and the House, with respect to West 
Indian interests. 

But what can be the reason of all this extraordinary tenderness 
towards the good men of Demerara? Let us only pause for a 
moment, and consider what it can mean, How striking a contrast 
does this treatment of those adversaries of his Majesty’s Ministers 
afford to the reception which we oftentimes meet with from them 


* Mr, Canning. 
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here! I have seen, in my short experience, many motions opposed 
by the gentlemen opposite and rejected by the House, merely because 
they were accompanied by speeches unpalatable to them and their 
majorities. I have seen measures of the greatest importance, and to 
which no other objection whatever was made, flung out, only because 
propounded by Opposition men, and recommended by what were 


called factious arguments. I remember myself once moving certain 


resolutions upon the commercial policy of the country, all of which 
have, I think, either been since adopted by the Ministers, (and I 
thank them for it,) or are in the course of being incorporated with 
the law of the state. At the time, there was no objection urged to 
the propositions themselves—indeed, the Chancellor of the HEx- 
chequer professed his entire concurrence with my doctrines—and as 
I then said I had much rather see his good works than hear his pro- 
fession of faith, I am now happy that he has appealed to this test of 
his sincerity, and given me what I asked,—the best proof that the 
Government entirely approved of the measures I recommended. 
But, upon what grounds were they resisted at the time? Why, nine 
parts in ten of the arguments I was met by, consisted of complaints 
that I had introduced them with a factious speech, intermixed them 
with party topics, and combined with the commercial part of the 
subject a censure upon the foreign policy of the Government, which 
has since been, I think, also well-nigh given up by themselves. 
Now, then, how have the Demerara men entitled themselves to the 
especial protection and favour of those same Ministers? Have they 
shewn any signal friendship, or courtesy, or decent respect, towards 
his Majesty's Government? Far enough from it, I believe the 
gentlemen opposite have very seldom had to bear such violence of 
attack from this side of the House, bad though we be, as from their 
Guiana friends. I suspect they have not in any quarter had to 
encounter so much bitterness of opposition as from their new favour- 
ites, whom they are so fearful of displeasing. Little tenderness, or 
indeed forbearance, have they shown towards the Government which 
anxiously cherishes them. They have held public meetings to 
threaten all but separation ; they have passed a vote of censure upon 
one Minister by name ; and, that none might escape, another upon 
the whole Administration in a mass: and the latest accounts of their 
proceedings left them contriving plans in the most factious spirit, in 
the very teeth of the often-avowed policy of the Government, for the 
purpose of prohibiting all Missions and expelling all Missionaries 
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from the settlement. Sir, Missions and Missionaries may divide the 
opinions of men in any other part of our dominions except the slave 
Colonies, and the most opposite sentiments may honestly and con- 
scientiously be entertained upon their expediency ; but in those 
countries it is not the question, whether you will have Missionary 
teachers or no, but whether you will have teachers at all or no. 
The question is not, shall the negroes be taught by Missionaries, 
but, shall they be taught at all? For itis the unvarying result of 
all men’s experience in those parts, members of the Establishment as 
well as Dissenters—nay, the most absolute opinions on record, and 
the most strongly expressed, have come from Churchmen—that 
there is but this one way practicable of attempting the conversion of 
these poor heathens. With what jealousy, then, ought we to regard 
any efforts, but especially by the constituted authorities who bore a 
part in those proceedings, to frustrate the positive orders for the 
instruction of the slaves, not only given by his Majesty's Govern- 
ment, but recommended by this House,—a far higher authority as it 
is, higher still as it might be, if it but dared now and then to have 
a will of its own, and, upon questions of paramount importance, to 
exercise fearlessly an unbiassed judgment? ‘To obtain the inter- 
position of this authority for the protection of those who alone will, 
or can, teach the negroes, is one object of the motion upon which I 
shall now take the sense of the House. The rest of it relates to the 
case of the individual who has been persecuted. The right honour- 
able gentleman seems much disposed to quarrel with the title of 
Martyr, which has been given him. For my own part, I have no 
fault to find with it ; because I deem that man to deserve the name, 
as in former times he would have reaped the honours of martyrdom, 
who willingly suffers for conscience. Whether I agree with him or 
not in his tenets, I respect his sincerity, I admire his zeal; and 
when, through that zeal, a Christian minister has been brought to 
die the death, I would have his name honoured and holden in ever- 
lasting remembrance. His blood cries from the ground—but not 


for vengeance! He expired, not imprecating curses upon his ene- — 


mies, but praying for those who had brought him to an untimely 


grave. It cries aloud for justice to his memory, and for protection — 


to those who shall tread in his footsteps, and—tempering their 
enthusiasm by discretion ; uniting with their zeal knowledge ; for- 
bearance with firmness ; patience to avoid giving offence, with 
courage to meet oppression, and to resist when the powers of endur- 
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ance are exhausted—shall prove themselves worthy to follow him, 
and worthy of the cause for which he suffered. If theirs is a holy 
duty, it is ours to shield them, in discharging it from that injustice 
which has persecuted the living, and has sought to blast the memory 
of the dead. 

Sir, it behoves this House to give a memorable lesson to the men 
who have so demeaned themselves. Speeches in a debate will be of 
little avail. Arguments on either side neutralize each other. Plain 
speaking on the one part, met by ambiguous expressions—half 
censure, half acquittal, betraying the wish to give up, but with an 
attempt at an equivocal defence—will carry out to the West Indies 
a motly aspect ; conveying no definite or intelligible expression, 
incapable of commanding respect, and leaving it extremely doubtful 
whether those things, which all men are agreed in reprobating, have 
actually been disapproved of or not. Upon this occasion, most 
eminently, a discussion is nothing, unless followed up by a vote to 
promulgate with authority what is admitted to be universally felt. 
That vote is called for, in tenderness to the West Indians themselves 
—in fairness to those other Colonies which have not shared the guilt 
of Demerara. Out of a just regard to the interests of the West 
Indian body, who, I rejoice to say, have kept aloof from this ques- 
tion, as if desirous to escape the shame when they bore no part in 
the crime, this lesson must now be taught by the voice of Parlia- 
ment,—that the mother-country will at length make her authority 
respected; that the rights of property are sacred, but the rules of 


_ justice paramount and inviolable ; that the claims of the slave-owner 


are admitted, but the dominion of Parliament indisputable ; that 
we are sovereign alike over the white and the black ; and though 
we may for a season, and out of regard for the interests of both, 
suffer men to hold property in their fellow-creatures, we never, for 
even an instant of time, forget that they are men, and the fellow- 
subjects of their masters; that if those masters shall still hold the 
same perverse course—if, taught by no experience, warned by no 
auguries, scared by no menaces from Parliament, or from the Crown 
administering those powers which Parliament invoked it to put 
forth—but, blind alike to the duties, the interests, and the perils of 
their situation, they rush headlong through infamy to destruction ; 
breaking promise after promise made to delude us ; leaving pledge 
after pledge unredeemed, extorted by the pressure of the passing 
occasion ; or only, by laws passed to be a dead letter, for ever giving 
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such an elusory performance as adds mockery to breach of faith ; 
yet a little delay, yet a little longer of this unbearable trifling with 
the commands of the parent state, and she will stretch out her arm, 
in mercy, not in anger, to those deluded men themselves ; exert at 
_ last her undeniable authority ; vindicate the just rights, and restore 
the tarnished honour of the English name !* 


No. 6. 


Although at the risk of giving this Appendix a very disjointed 
appearance, I cannot refrain from adding the testimony of Sir T. F. 
Buxton to the innocence of the “Martyr of Demerara.” My only 


apology for not embodying this and preceding statements in the — 


body of the work itself, is this, that the manuscript was written by 
my brother Wallbridge in a Colony, where books cannot be obtained, 


except at intervals, and then at a very great expense. I believe that 


to state this will be quite sufficient to shield him from any charge of 
not having bestowed sufficient attention upon the compilation of 
these Memoirs. Ina letter to J. J. Gurney, Hsq., dated February 
24th, 1824, Sir T. F. Buxton says,—“ 1 have been reading Smith’s 


trial. If ever I speak on that subject, as I surely will, it will be 


without any qualifying circumstances. He 1s as innocent as you 
are.” 

To Mrs. Buxton he writes thus,—“We have a capital case as to 
the Demerara Insurrection. Smith is innocent. They have offered 
him mercy, if he will ask for it, and he has refused—standing upon 
his innocence. I am in excellent spirits, and hold my head very 
high in this matter, and mean to be rather bold in my defence. I 
expect to see Canning to-morrow : he seems very cold to me, and 


the report is, he will join the West Indians. If he does, we shall go 


to war with him in earnest.” 
Upon the whole subject, the biographer of Sir T. F. Buxton ae 
the following admirably judicious remarks: and I need not by any 


* It was in this memorable debate that Mr. Wilberforce spoke in Parliament for 
the last time. His journals show how intensely he felt on the subject. The motion 
was lost, and the previous question carried by 193 to 146. 
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comment anticipate the pleasure the readers of this volume will 
experience in the perusal of the following paragraphs. 

When the Order in Council reached -Demerara, the authorities of 
the Colony endeavoured to conceal the intelligence from the black 
population. Their precautions were worse than useless ; exaggerated 
rumours soon spread abroad. The negroes fancied that ‘the great 
King of England’ had set them free, and that the planters had 
suppressed his edict ; and under this impression the slaves on several 
estates refused to work. Compulsion was resorted to,—they resisted, 
and commenced outrages on the property and persons of the whites. 
Martial Law was proclaimed, and the soldiers called out. Destitute 
alike of organization, of leaders, and of arms, the slaves were at once 
reduced to subjection. In performing this duty, not one soldier was 
killed ; but pressed down and running over was the measure of 
vengeance dealt to the unhappy negroes. ‘It was deemed fitting,’ 
said Mr. Brougham, ‘to make tremendous examples of them. Con- 
siderably above a hundred fell in the field, where they did not succeed 
in putting one soldier to death. A number of the prisoners also, 
it is said, were hastily drawn out at the close of the affray and shot. 
How many in the whole have since perished by sentences of the Court 
does not appear, but by the end of September, forty-seven had 
been executed. A more horrid tale of blood yet remains to be told. 
Within the short space of a week, ten were torn in pieces by the 
lash ; some of these had been condemned to six or seven hundred 
lashes ; five to one thousand each ; of which inhuman torture one 
_ had received the whole, and two almost the whole at once.’ 

“The Colonists were not satisfied by the severity with which the 
rebel negroes had been visited. For some time the attention of reli- 
gious men in England had been drawn to the wretched ignorance and 
depravity of the lower orders in our Colonial islands. Various 
denominations of Christians had sent out Missionaries to instruct 
them, and the Wesleyans had distinguished themselves by their 
Christian zeal. It was no path of flowers which the Missionaries 
had chosen. The Colonists were violently opposed to change ; 
and with the usual feelings of despotic masters, they could not endure 
the idea of allowing their slaves to be educated ; yet in the face of 
danger, and persecution, the Missionaries persevered, and many of 
the negroes were brought to the knowledge of religion. The planters 
had applied every means to stop this ‘nuisance,’ and when the 
rebellion broke out, they resolved to fix it upon the Christian teachers 
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of the negroes. The particulars of ‘Smiths case, afterwards so 
ably treated by Mr. Brougham, need not here be dwelt upon. Suffice 
it to say, that he was an Independent Missionary,—was tried in a 
manner not only unjust, but absolutely illegal, before a Court Martial 
of Militia Officers, and condemned to be hanged ; but his treatment 
in prison destroyed his previously failing health, and he died in his 
dungeon, in time to anticipate the executioner. 

“While Smith was dying in his prison, (which is described as a 
place suited only to purposes of torture,) he was compelled by his 
persecutors to draw a bill upon the funds of the London Missionary 
Society, in order to defray the expenses of his so-called trial. Many 
years afterwards, the Secretary of that Society, in arranging some 


old papers, met with this bill. In looking at it, his attention was 


drawn to one corner of the sheet, and, on examining it more carefully, 
he found, written in a minute hand, the reference, (2 Cor. iv. 8, 9,) 
on turning to which he found the text. ‘ We are troubled on every 
side, yet not distressed : we are perplexed, but not in despair. Per- 
secuted, but not forsaken : cast down, but not destroyed.’”’—Life of 
Sir Thomas Powell Buxton, Lart., pp. 138-140. 
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